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Do your best.. . and 

8£sr 


T HESE are simple obligations, 
to our country, to our men at 
the front, and to ourselves. 


No matter what your job or your 
share in the war effort, give it all 
you’ve got ... do your best all of 
the time. 


is the social standby of millions who do not 
wish to offend needlessly in the matter of hali¬ 
tosis (unpleasant breath) when not of systemic 
origin. 


That means keeping strong, keep¬ 
ing healthy. This job’s going to take 
. every bit of stamina we can muster. 

And health is your greatest asset. 

But as you work, don’t forget to 
play. Play is the great equalizer. 

Make it part of your life. Step forth. 

Go places. Meet people. Cultivate 
old friends and make new ones— 
lots of them. And try to be at your 
best in appearance and personality. 

Don’t let down. Keep cheerful. Keep going. 
Put your best foot forward. That’s the way the 
boys at the front would like it. 


As a safe, efficient household antiseptic for use 
in a thousand little emergencies, Listerine Anti¬ 
septic has stood pre-eminent for more than 
half a century. In the later years it has estab¬ 
lished a truly impressive test record against 
America’s No. 1 health problem, the ordinary 
cold, and its frequent attribute, sore throat. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, because of 
its germicidal action which halts bacterial fer¬ 
mentation in the mouth, Listerine Antiseptic 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 

LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
for Oral Hygiene 

BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions you may not always 
be able to get Listerine Antiseptic in your favorite size. 
Rest assured, however, that we will make every effort to see 
that it is always available in some size at your drug counter 
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one, for every man, woman and child in America! 
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The 

Roundup 

Many of the best writers have gone 
to sling some hot lead for Uncle Sam, 
and a heavier load has been the lot of 
the author still at home. It has meant 
a more difficult job in the editorial 
offices, too, to winnow out top-hand 
stories, but letters from both the armed 
forces and production fighters have 
made the job seem worth while. Mo¬ 
rale is munitions these days! A letter 
from Joe Gorman of Putnam, Con¬ 
necticut, is a sample of what we mean: 

I seldom write to magazines today as most 
of them are badly shot for good reading 
material. However, Western Story is now 
perhaps the leading one outside of Adventure. 
All ip all, I think your writers average better 
than any others. I wish to say a word of 
thanks to Bennett Foster for powwow at 
sridlebit. It makes me think of Guy Gil- 
patrick’s tales of Glencannon as regards his 
drinking abilities. I hope Foster uses the 
same theme for many other tales. Besides, 
it would be too bad to allow such a good char¬ 
acter to die out too soon. More power to his 
typewriter. 

Thanks, Mr. Gorman. Bennett 
Foster, who appears again in this is¬ 
sue, will be glad to hear your reaction, 
too. 

Recently we ran some letters about 
strangely named towns, including one 
town in Idaho named Three Toots. 
James McKinney of Wortham, Texas, 
said (August 21st issue) that he reck¬ 
oned it means the train gives three 


toots before it passes or stops. Seems 
M. J. Brown of Alhambra, California, 
has another idea. He writes: 

I believe that this community is not strictly 
a town, but more of a “cross-roads community” 
consisting mainly of a small store, and some 
tourist cabins, up in the Idaho Panhandle. 
The name came from a sign that hung in front 
of the store asking motorists to toot three 
times if they wanted gas. 

“Three Toots for Gas” was shortened to 
“Three Toots” for the name of the community. 
I am indebted to Mr. James M. Pearce, secre¬ 
tary of the Wallace, Idaho, Board of Trade, 
for the above information, which I thought 
might be of interest to your readers. 

Thanks, pardner. That’s quite a 
lot of trouble you’ve gone to, to get 
the right dope. We’ve been wondering 
if this gas rationing will change the 
town’s name. Some motorists in the 
East would play the Hallelujah Chorus 
if they actually found a place that had 
gas for sale. 

Coming in the next issue— Rene¬ 
gades of Rustlers’ Hole, by Walt 
Coburn, a smashing, full-length 
novel of two warring range factions; 
a top string of stories, including 
Bushwhack Blockade, by Rod 
Patterson, Trouble on Trinity 
Range, by Norman A. Fox, Rattle¬ 
snake Roundup, by S. Omar Bar¬ 
ker, False-front Sheriff, by Ed¬ 
win K. Sloat, and Lobo Cleanup, 
by Kenneth Gilbert; two fact arti¬ 
cles by Jim W 7 est and George Cory 
Franklin; a full line-up of depart¬ 
ments and features; another action- 
packed installment of Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Rampage, by Shoshone Gwinn. 
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HORSES FROM UTE RASIN 

by Bennett Foster 


CHAPTER I 

TWO-GUN SHOWDOWN 

There was a corral in the little val¬ 
ley and beyond it, close by a wind¬ 
mill tower and tank, a wagon was 
camped. Saddled horses drowsed, tied 
to the corral fence, while the cattle 
in the pens made a low, consistent 
murmur. A chute extended from the 
corral and at the end of the chute a 
dipping vat reached for forty feet, end¬ 


ing in two dripping pens. Jiggs 
Maunday blinked his eyes and for 
an instant believed that he was in 
south Texas instead of southern Colo¬ 
rado; then, as Quien Sabe swung his 
impatient grulla head, Jiggs rode on 
down. Ute City was fifteen or twenty 
miles to the west, the time was noon, 
and the men squatting beside the 
chuck wagon were eating dinner. 

As Jiggs arrived, one of the men, 
tall and black-haired, got up and called 
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an invitation. “Light down. Chuck’s 
ready.” Jiggs lifted a hand for an¬ 
swer and rode on to the tank. When 
Quien Sabe had watered he dis¬ 
mounted, hobbled black-stockinged 
forelegs, and letting the horse go, re¬ 
turned to the fire. 

“He’p yoreself to a plate,” the tall 
man invited. 

There was steak, beans and biscuits 
in the Dutch ovens, and coffee in the 
pot. His plate loaded, Jiggs repaired 
to a place in the circle. Men glanced 
at him curiously and the tall man who 
had issued the invitation left his place 
to come and sit by Jiggs. He was, 
Jiggs judged, the foreman of this crew. 

“My name’s Balfe.” The tall man 
folded his legs and balanced his plate. 

“Maunday,” Jiggs returned. “Jiggs 
Maunday.” 

Balfe shook hands perfunctorily, 
took a drink of coffee and eyed Jiggs 
afresh. “Travelin’?” he suggested, “or 
lookin’ for a job?” 

There was three thousand dollars in 
the money belt under Jiggs’ shirt and 
he was looking for horses, not a job. 
He asked a question in turn: “What 
are you dippin’ for?” 

“Ticks.” Balfe mopped a piece of 
biscuit around his empty plate. “We 
could use a man.” 

“I’m headed to Ute City.” Jiggs 
refused the job and gave his destina¬ 
tion in one breath. “Looks like a new 
outfit.” He nodded toward the corral 
and vat. 

“It is new. Just built. This is the 
first bunch to go through.” 

“Mm-m-m.” Jiggs cut a piece from 
his steak. “Goin’ to be winter pretty 
soon. Cold weather will kill yore 
ticks.” 

“Some time before cold weather,” 
countered Balfe. “An’ sometimes ticks 
winter through. We’re payin’ forty 
dollars. There’s a good chance to 
catch on for the winter if a man was 
to go to work now.” 

“Dippin’,” Jiggs retorted, “is mean 
business. You get wet an’ yore hide 
gets burnt an’ yore takin a chance 
all the time. Are you usin’ arsenic?” 
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Balfe nodded. “You talk like you 
knew,” he drawled. 

“I’ve dipped before. Mixin’ your 
own or buyin’ ready-made?” 

“Ready-made. I take it you ain’t 
interested.” Balfe got up, holding 
plate and cup, balancing himself with¬ 
out putting a hand down to help. He 
had good control of his long body, did 
this man Balfe. 

“I—” Jiggs began. 

Across the circle a standing man 
pointed and spoke. “Here he comes.” 

B ALFE wheeled from Jiggs and 
every man, standing and seated, 
looked toward the east. Dust rose in 
a cloud and the man who had spoken 
said: “Drivin’ that buggy at a long 
lope. Maybe Mike’s been sick, but 
he ain’t changed his gait none.” 

The silence that had held through 
the meal was broken now and a mur, 
mur of voices surrounded the wagon. 
Dishes clinked in the wreck pan, and 
the cook, a dour baldhead, warned: 
“Scrape them plates clean an’ empty 
yore cups.” 

The men were separating, forming 
two groups of unequal size. Balfe was 
the center of the larger group, and the 
others congregated about a youngster 
with black hair and an oddly feminine 
face—a weak face, Jiggs thought. Be¬ 
neath the dust cloud whirling down 
the slope were a running team and a 
buggy. Jiggs added his plate to the 
wreck pan and by the time he reached 
Balfe’s side the buggy had arrived. 

The driver was small, with a square, 
red face under graying hair. His eyes 
were very blue and alert and the stub 
of a cigarette stuck truculently out 
from under his small close-clipped mus¬ 
tache. The new arrival let the lines 
rest on the dash and, casting one swift 
look over the assemblage, spoke. 
“Why ain’t you dippin’. Gene?” 
From the smaller group the dark¬ 
haired fellow stepped out, followed by 
another man, gray-haired, gaunt and 
angular. The youngster put his hand 
familiarly on the buggy’s wheel. 

“We just got ’em in,” he reported. 
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“It was dinner time an’ I wanted to 
wait till you came before we started.” 

Mentally Jiggs shook his head. How 
could he have made a mistake like 
that? He had taken Balfe to be the 
boss, but the dark man, Gene, acted 
as though he were running this show. 

Balfe walked forward to join Gene 
beside the buggy. “There was a lit¬ 
tle difference of opinion, Mr. Tennant,” 
he drawled. “Gene wanted to put 
yore steers through first. He brought 
in about two hundred of ’em, but 
Loder’s got a couple of hundred head 
of his cows in the pen so we waited for 
you.” 

That explained it. This was no 
crew of riders from a single ranch, but 
a shotgun outfit. Balfe was the boss 
of the pool and Gene was working for 
the man in the buggy. If he had 
looked at the horses at the corral fence, 
Jiggs would have known from their 
brands. But why would a cowman 
like Tennant have a boy like Gene 
running his crew? 

Tennant’s blue eyes were hard on 
Balfe’s face. He said: “They’re Gene’s 
steers. He bought ’em. He’s got the 
right to say what he wants done with 
’em.” 

Balfe shrugged and turned from the 
buggy, and next to Jiggs a man mut¬ 
tered: “The devil with that. I’m losin’ 
cattle an’ he ain’t.” 

The speaker was heavy-set, middle- 
aged, worry lines pulling down his gen¬ 
erous mouth. This, Jiggs thought, 
should be Loder, whose cattle were in 
the pen. 

“Let’s get at it,” Balfe said. “We 
can run ’em all through before sun¬ 
down.” Reluctantly the group broke 
up. 

T HE corral was made in two pens. 

There were steers in one pen, and 
cows, two bulls, and some big calves 
in the' other. The steers were all 
branded YO, a Texas brand that Jiggs 
knew well. The other cattle, natives, 
were big-boned and darker, but there 
were some looking mighty poor. Ticks 
did that. Jiggs loafed while men took 


position along the vat, opened the 
dripping pen gate and shoved cattle 
into the crowding chute. Jiggs noticed 
that young Gene was loafing too, mak¬ 
ing no attempt to help. 

A steer slid off the entrance to the 
vat, splashed, emerged and swam the 
length. Halfway along, a man with a 
dipping fork soused the steer under. 
Other steers followed the first, a line 
of them filled the vat. There was yell¬ 
ing and confusion and a man laughed 
as he ducked a steer. 

At the end of the vat the animals 
climbed out up the incline, and entered 
the dripping pen. One pen began to 
fill and a trickle of dip ran back into 
the vat from its sloping concrete floor. 
Jiggs pumped the vat and strolled on 
to where a dozen iron drums were 
stacked. The word, “poison” in red, 
with a skull and crossbones above it, 
glared up at him from the label. These 
drums contained the dip concentrate. 
The firm name guaranteed that it was 
a standard brand of known concentra¬ 
tion and an analysis of contents was 
printed on the label, together with di¬ 
rections for mixing. It was, Jiggs 
thought, just as well for a bunch of 
cowmen like this, unfamiliar with ticks 
and their treatment, to buy ready¬ 
made dip instead of trying to mix their 
own. He read the label through, 
noting the amount of concentrate and 
water to be mixed to make a stand¬ 
ard dipping solution. Arsenic was 
surely poison, but it was the best 
thing to use in dealing with ticks. 

The first dripping pen was full and 
the gate had been swung to the other. 
Horsemen had taken position to hold 
the cattle when they were released 
from the dripping pens and Jiggs, leav¬ 
ing the iron drums, walked over to see 
what kind of job was being done. He 
peered between pen posts, saw that the 
hide of every steer was well wet with 
the dip. As he straightened, a steer 
staggered and would have fallen had 
not the press of others in the pen kept 
him up. The steer’s eyes were glazed 
and he heaved when he breathed. 
Something was radically wrong with 
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that steer and there was another that 
was sick—and another. 

“Hey!” Jiggs threw up his arm and 
ran back toward the corral filled with 
undipped cattle. “Hey, hold ’em up!” 

A man barred the chute and the fork 
holders turned. Balfe came toward 
Jiggs, and Tennant, Gene and Loder 
were converging. 

“What’s the matter?” Balfe de¬ 
manded. “Why did you holler to hold 
’em up?” 

“There’s somethin’ wrong with the 
dip,” Jiggs answered. “There’s three 
sick steers in the drippin’ pen. Maybe 
more.” 

Balfe ran toward the pen, the others 
following. They peered between the 
posts. One steer was down on the 
slippery cement, there were others that 
showed distress. 

“Get ’em out of there,” Tennant 
rasped. “Go on! Get ’em out!” 

Someone opened the pen gate and 
steers came out. Two fell before they 
had taken three steps. The others 
movd on and the small man shouted 
to the riders. “Hold them right 
there!” Men from the corral and from 
the vat came panting up and they all 
watched the steers. 

For a time nothing happened and 
then a steer staggered and fell. An¬ 
other fell and the whole body of men 
moved, surrounding the fallen animals, 
staring at them. While they watched 
a steer died, kicking convulsively. An¬ 
other steer died, and another fell. 
Jiggs said, very low-voiced: “Dip’s 
too strong.” 

Like a flash Tennant turned on him. 
“Who are you?” the small man de¬ 
manded. “What do you know about 
dippin’?” 

“I know all about it,” Jiggs drawled, 
“an’ my name’s Maunday.” 

Tennant glared at Jiggs, then turned 
to Balfe. “Who mixed this dip?” he 
snapped. 

“I did.” Balfe kept a level voice. 

“I mixed it accordin’ to the instruc¬ 
tions on the label. It ain’t too strong.” 

“There goes another,” a man said. 
“That’s eight.” 
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“How do you know the dip’s too 
strong?” Tennant turned to Jiggs. 
“What makes you say so?” 

“I’ve seen this happen before,” Jiggs 
answered. “The first cattle I ever 
helped dip we made the dip too strong 
an’ killed some. They acted like these 
are actin’.” 

“But I followed directions,” Balfe 
repeated, staring at Jiggs. “I know 
I followed ’em.” Loder and some of 
the others confirmed Balfe’s statement 
with nods. 

“Have you got a way to test the 
dip?” Jiggs asked. “If you know how 
strong it is you can weaken it down 
an’ go ahead dippin’.” 

Gene, standing beside Mike Ten¬ 
nant, thrust himself forward. “Not 
my cattle!” he shrilled. “This is a 
frame-up, that’s what it is! You rigged 
this, Balfe. You were sore at me to 
start with an’ you figured to get even. 
You mixed the dip wrong on purpose.” 

Jiggs had to admire Balfe. The man 
held his temper by some miracle. He 
looked once at Gene and then back 
to Mike Tennant. “We all agreed to 
dip,” he said. “You know, Mr. Ten¬ 
nant—” 

“I know that you ain’t goin’ to dip 
any more of our steers!” Gene inter¬ 
jected. “I ain’t losin’ any cattle from 
fever an’ I ain’t goin’ to have any 
killed. Turn them steers loose, Sam! 
Get ’em out of that .pen!” 

“We’ve got to dip all the cattle in 
the basin, Mr. Tennant,” Balfe said 
desperately. “If we don’t get ’em all 
there’s no use dippin’ any of ’em!” 

M IKE TENNANT looked from 
Gene to Balfe and back again. 
It seemed to Jiggs that the man was 
torn between two desires. Gene re¬ 
fused to meet Mike’s eyes and Balfe 
said: “Yo’re a fair man, Mr. Tennant. 
You know—” 

Maybe Tom Balfe would have car¬ 
ried the argument, maybe not. But 
Loder interrupted; the heavy-set man 
could wait no longer. 

“Fair, hell!” he exploded. “Do you 
call it fair to bring Texas cattle in 
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here? We wouldn’t have had any 
ticks if these steers hadn’t spread all 
over the basin. You Tennants have 
been ridin’ high an’ mighty for years 
an’ puttin’ it over us little men. This 
is one time you don’t get away with it! 
If you don’t dip them steers, we will!” 

Mike Tennant’s face hardened like 
rock. Loder had torn it. Mike Ten¬ 
nant turned to Sam. “You heard 
Gene,” he rasped. “Turn them steers 
out, Sam!” 

Sam moved to obey. Loder, thor¬ 
oughly angry, surged forward and 
Balfe exclaimed: “Now wait a min¬ 
ute. Let’s—” 

Men dipping cattle do not carry 
firearms, the very nature of the work 
precludes it; but Gene had not been 
dipping cattle. Gene had a gun at his 
hip. His hand flashed down to the 
butt, and a snarl marked his face, driv¬ 
ing away all the softness. 

“Damn you!” Gene’s voice lifted 
an octave so that it was shrill and al¬ 
most womanish. “Don’t try to tell 
me what you’ll do! You rigged this 
on me an’ it didn’t get across. Now—” 
Beside Balfe and Loder, men dodged 
back, throwing themselves out of the 
line of fire. 

Jiggs Maunday had not been dip¬ 
ping cattle either. He read Gene’s face 
and his own gun slid out, and his voice 
came, very hard and very cold. “Drop 
it! Drop it, I say!” 

It was time for the Tennant men to 
dodge now. No one had ever looked 
at Jiggs when he pulled a gun and 
doubted his intention. He meant to 
shoot now; his gray eyes said so. 
Gene’s gun started up and Jiggs’ 
thumb started back on his gum ham¬ 
mer. Mike Tennant, small and frail, 
threw himself on Gene, seizing his arm 
and forcing it down. 

“Are you crazy. Gene?” he rapped. 
“Are you loco? Drop it! Sam, help 
me!” 

Sam caught Gene’s other arm and 
between the two they wrestled the 
gun away. It thumped to the ground 
and Sam, wrapping his arms about the 
struggling, kicking man, bore him back 


toward the buggy and the chuck 
wagon. Jiggs lowered the hammer of 
his Colt and slid the weapon back into 
its holster and Mike Tennant, panting 
and disheveled, faced the others, the 
Tennant riders flanking him. 

Balfe stepped toward him, stopped 
and spoke apologetically. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Tennant. I reckon we all lost our 
heads. We’ll get nowhere by fightin’. 
We’ve got cattle to dip.” 

“Not these cattle!” Tennant’s eyes 
were blazing. “I stick by my kid. 
Turn them steers out, Shorty. Go on. 
Turn ’em out!” 

A Tennant rider started toward the 
corral; the others, staying with Mike, 
faced Balfe, Loder and their men. 
Jiggs was struck by admiration. One 
thing he would say, the Tennant out¬ 
fit hung together and rattled. Loder, 
face black with his anger, started for¬ 
ward but Balfe caught his arm and 
held him as a Tennant hand bent to 
pick up the discarded gun, thrust it 
into his belt. 

“Are you goin’ to let ’em get away 
with it?” Loder growled. “Are you 
goin’ to stand for it, Tom?” 

Tom Balfe did not move. He kept 
his grip on Loder’s arm and his voice 
was level when he spoke. “We can 
talk this out when you cool off, Ten¬ 
nant.” 

“I’ve done my last talkin’,” Ten¬ 
nant rasped. 

The corral gate was open and Texas 
steers were coming out, a few at first 
and then a growing stream. Loder was 
trying to jerk free, but Balfe’s grip 
held and Balfe’s voice was hard. 
“Loder!” 

Loder stopped. Mike Tennant ran 
his eyes along the faces that con¬ 
fronted him, then wheeled abruptly 
and started back toward the buggy. 
One by one, the Tennant riders turned 
to follow. Tom Balfe said, slow¬ 
voiced: “Let ’em go.” 

Jiggs looked at Balfe with respect. 
Loder was plain mad. Of the others, 
some showed disappointment, some 
only lack of comprehension. Jiggs’ 
eyes flashed back to Balfe’s face. Balfe 
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was a man who could handle men and 
Balfe was right. Action now—any at¬ 
tempt to check those cattle sifting 
through the gate—meant trouble, bad 
trouble. Tom Balfe was using his 
head and Jiggs nodded approbation. 
This could be talked out and talk was 
a lot better than guns—a heap better. 

CHAPTER II 

A WORRIED SHERIFF 

H AM STEDMAN sat behind his 
desk in Ute County’s courthouse 
and twirled a pencil in his fingers while 
his bright-brown eyes surveyed his 
visitor. Jiggs Maunday, occupying a 
chair in front of the desk, answered 
the sheriff’s question. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I was there when 
it happened. I know what went on 
out at the vat.” 

Stedman nodded. “You come to 
town with Tom Balfe, so I figured 
you’d know what went on. Just what 
did happen out there, Mr. Maunday?” 

Jiggs collected his thoughts and to¬ 
bacco and papers at the same time. 
He told the sheriff what had happened 
at the camp that afternoon. “Ten¬ 
nant’s boys gave the steers a push an’ 
they started to load the chuck wagon 
an’ pull out,” Jiggs concluded. “Balfe 
an’ Loder an’ a fellow they called Out- 
bridge an’ me come on to town.” 

Stedman put down the pencil and 
stared steadily at Jiggs. “Lance Out- 
bridge works for Balfe,” he announced. 
“He told me about what happened 
at the vat.” 

“Does he work for you, too?” Jiggs 
drawled. 

“No.” The sheriff had the grace to 
flush at the implication. “Lance is 
on parole. He’s just out of the pen. 
He has to report to me every week an’ 
he come in to tell me about this be¬ 
cause there was trouble. Lance said 
that Gene pulled a gun an’ that you 
pulled one. How about it?” 

“I did,” Jiggs answered. “There 
wasn’t nobody armed but this Gene 
Tennant an’ me.” Jiggs’ gray eyes 
surveyed the sheriff coldly. “Lots of 


times,” he concluded, “a man will try 
to run a blazer on someone, but most 
men will cool down when there’s an¬ 
other gun pointed at ’em.” 

Stedman nodded and his eyes 
showed curiosity. “Just who are you, 
Maunday?” he asked. “Where do you 
fit in?” 

“Well”—Jiggs grinned—“I fit in 
most any place. I come over here to 
buy some horses if I could.” 

“We’ve got plenty of horses in the 
basin,” Stedman said absently. 
“Maunday, do you think Tom Balfe 
did mix that dip wrong?” 

“No,” Jiggs answered steadily, “I 
don’t. I paced the vat an’ I kind of 
figured how many gallons it would 
hold. I read the label on the drum 
of dip they were usin’, an’ accordin’ to 
it Balfe had mixed it right.” 

The sheriff shook his head. Jiggs’ 
curiosity got the better of him. “Balfe 
an’ Loder rode together cornin’ in,” 
he drawled. “They done some talkin’ 
but it was all to themselves. This 
Lance Outbridge rode with me an’ 
chewed tobacco, an’ every time I said 
anythin’ he’d spit an’ that was all. 
I’m kind of curious, sheriff.” 

Stedman rocked back and forth in 
his swivel chair while he made up his 
mind. “I don’t mind tellin’ you,” he 
said suddenly. “Things ain’t too good 
in the basin. I’ve been sittin’ on the 
lid expectin’ it to blow up any min¬ 
ute.” 

Jiggs waited and the sheriff went on. 
“Ute Basin can be mean. We’ve had 
some trouble in here an’ it ain’t all 
dead yet. Fifteen years ago an out¬ 
fit tried to bring in sheep an’ there was 
a couple of killin’s. Then some of the 
boys that worked for the big ranches 
branched out for themselves an’ there 
was grief over that. Lance Outbridge 
used to work for Mike Tennant. Lance 
got a few head of cows an’ started up 
his own outfit an’ him an’ Tennant 
went around and around. Lance had 
it out with Dewey Jacobs an’ Dewey 
got killed. Lance claimed self-defense 
but Dewey had worked for Tennant 
an’ Lance went up for manslaughter. 
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I ain’t been easy since Lance came 
back. I’ve been afraid that he’d kill 
Mike Tennant.” 

“I should think,” Jiggs drawled, 
“that you’d make sure he wouldn’t. 
There ought to be other places where 
he could go to work.” 

“Nobody would give him a job when 
he first got back,” Stedman said 
quickly, “an’ then Tom Balfe put him 
on. I never kick a man that’s down, 
Maunday.'*’ 

Jiggs said, “Mm-m-m,” his good 
opinion of Balfe and the sheriff rising 
even more. It took nerve to hire a 
paroled convict when the big cowmen 
of a country were against him. 

“But that ain’t what frets me most,” 
the sheriff continued. “Old Mike Ten¬ 
nant got sick a year ago an’ went 
East. He left Gene to run the T An¬ 
chor. Gene ain’t Mike’s son; Mike 
married twice an’ Gene was his sec¬ 
ond wife’s boy. Gene an’ Tom Balfe 
was both goin’ with Hazel Denver but 
when old Mike got sick. Gene cut Tom 
out. I reckon Hazel figured Gene was 
the best bet. She’s Wayne Denver’s 
daughter an’ Wayne runs the bank. 
He wouldn’t want his girl tyin’ into 
a little outfit that was pretty shaky, 
not when she could marry Gene Ten¬ 
nant.” 

T HE sheriff paused and Jiggs relit 
his dead cigarette. “What about 
this tick business?” he suggested. 

“I’m cornin’ to that.” Stedman’s 
tone was petulant, for he hated to be 
hurried. “Gene had old Sam Warfield 
to contend with while Mike was gone 
an’ Sam kept the boy pretty straight; 
Sam’s run the T Anchor for Mike a 
long time. But this summer Gene got 
the idea of gettin’ some steers an’ he 
went to Texas for ’em. The steers 
had ticks.” 

Jiggs mulled that over. He knew 
that all the cattle below the tick quar¬ 
antine line were supposed to be dipped 
before they were shipped out, but he 
also knew that sometimes the quaran¬ 
tine didn’t work. Evidently that had 
happened here. “So?” he prompted. 


“So these native cattle got the ticks 
an’ they got tick fever an’ some of 
’em died. These Texas cattle don’t 
die of tick fever; they’re used to it. 
Mike came home an’ him an’ Virgin 
an’ Loder an’ Bill McBride an’ Tom 
Balfe an’ every man that runs cattle 
in the basin, got together. They de¬ 
cided to dip. I will say”—Stedman 
paused judicially—“that old Mike was 
fair. He seen what had happened an’ 
he come down off his high horse. There 
was two vats built in the basin. Mc¬ 
Bride an’ Virgin built one up north 
an’ Balfe an’ Loder an’ Mike built the 
one you was at today. Who did Gene 
get sore at, Tom or Loder?” 

“Loder done the talkin’ at the wrong 
time. Balfe was doin’ all right till 
Loder give up head. But Gene pulled 
down on Balfe.” 

“Loder’s pretty hot-tempered,” 
Stedman said, and sighed. “Well, now 
I got it all to do over. Mike’s in the 
wrong. It was Gene that brought in 
these ticky cattle.” 

Jiggs’ eyes glinted with admiration 
as he looked at the small, gray, cool- 
headed man behind the desk. He 
could, from the brief outline, sense 
the hot undercurrents that ran in Ute 
Basin, the old enmities from feuds not 
settled, the hard-headed obstinacy of 
cowmen who saw one side of a ques¬ 
tion: their side. Jiggs knew what 
Sheriff Stedman had done. It was 
he who had brought the cowmen to¬ 
gether, who had found a solution, who 
had acted as conciliator; and now he 
had it all to do over, had to keep sit¬ 
ting on the lid. Jiggs would as soon 
have been on a hot stove as in Sted¬ 
man’s place. • 

“I’m obliged to you for cornin’ in 
an’ talkin’ to me,” the sheriff said, 
rising. “You done me a favor an’ I 
appreciate it. You done me a favor 
out at the vat, too, but I’d just as soon 
you kept yore gun in its leather. An’ 
there’s a law here in town about 
wearin’ ’em. You got to shed yore 
weapons when you come to Ute City.” 

“I left mine at the hotel.” 

“I see you did. Well . . . thanks.” 
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Stedman held out his hand and Jiggs 
shook it. “An’ now,” the sheriff said, 
“I got to send word out to Mike that 
I want to see him, an’ I’ve got to get 
Balfe an’ Loder an’ him together. 
Mebbe Virgin can do somethin’ with 
Mike. Mike gets along with Virgin.” 

“Balfe said somethin’ about goin’ 
out to see Virgin an’ McBride,” Jiggs 
informed. 

“Then mebbe I won’t have to send 
for ’em.” Stedman regarded Jiggs, a 
faint grin under his close-clipped mus¬ 
tache. “We’ve got some good horses 
in the basin. Mebbe you can buy 
some. I dunno. But it looks to me 
like right now would be a poor time 
to start horse tradin’.” 

“I’ll stick around a while,” Jiggs 
offered. “I ain’t in any hurry. So 
long, sheriff.” 

W HEN he left the courthouse Jiggs 
glanced at his watch. It was 
seven o’clock, time to take a before¬ 
supper drink and then eat. He 
strolled along Ute City’s business 
street, looking into lighted windows 
and thinking. Curiosity, always pres¬ 
ent in Jiggs’ mind, would not down. 
He wondered how the mistake in mix¬ 
ing dip had come to be made. There 
had to be an answer. It wasn’t the 
fault of the company that sold the 
dip, Jiggs would bet on that; and he 
didn’t think it was Tom Balfe’s fault. 
Balfe wasn’t the kind of man to make 
mistakes, nor was Balfe the kind of 
man who would poison cattle to get 
even with an enemy. Tom Balfe, un¬ 
less Jiggs was all wrong, would walk 
right up to a man and have it out with 
him. Jiggs left the board sidewalk 
and entered the precincts of the Blue 
Ribbon Saloon. 

The Blue Ribbon was not crowded. 
Only the bartender and three kero¬ 
sene lamps occupied the front room, 
but from the open door of the card 
room in the rear, voices drifted. Jiggs 
bought a drink and took it, poured a 
second drink and let the glass remain 
on the bar. The bartender, having 
served his customer, returned to the 


copy of the Police Gazette he had been 
reading. 

“Where’s a good place to eat?” Jiggs 
asked. 

“Sunny Outbridge’s—down the 
street.” The bartender did not look 
up from his reading. Jiggs lifted his 
second drink and two men came out 
of the card room. One was young, 
barely old enough to qualify for a 
drink in a bar; and the other, older, 
tall, straight, and with a blank, hard 
face, bore the unmistakable stamp of 
gambler. They came to the bar and 
the barman regretfully put aside his 
magazine. 

“Whiskey, George,” the youngster 
said, trying to put a swagger in his 
voice. “An’ give Suds an’ me that 
special bottle. Don’t go tryin’ to pawn 
off that bar whiskey on us.” 

The barman reached to the back of 
the bar and selected a bottle. “Don’t 
be so tough,” he drawled. “My bar 
whiskey’s as good as any you’ll get. 
You want me to give you some cloves, 
too?” 

The youngster blushed fiery red, 
and Jiggs repressed a grin. Cloves to 
kill a whiskey breath before the boy 
went home to supper. The gambler 
—Suds, the younger man had called 
him—drawled: “Lay off the Skipper, 
George. He don’t need any cloves.” 

“I was just tryin’ to keep Rule G 
off his neck.” George placed glasses 
beside the bottle. “If he goes down 
to the depot smellin’ like he’d had a 
drink, the agent will have his hide an’ 
you know it.” 

A third man came from the card 
room and joined the others at the bar. 

“Have a drink, Pete?” the young¬ 
ster invited. 

Pete, like Suds, bore the gambling 
stamp. He was small, wizened, and 
his face lacked something: intelli¬ 
gence, Jiggs thought. Pete was cun- 
ing but not smart. He poured his 
drink and all three lifted their glasses. 

“Here’s mud in yore eye,” Skipper 
said. “I’ll be back later. I’m goin’ 
to skin you two.” 
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“Any time.” Suds drank. “We’re 
easy money, Skipper.” 

The glasses were put back on the 
bar. Skipper paid, and the three went 
out. George, the barman, grunted as 
he resumed his magazine. “Any time 
that fool kid gets even with them two,” 
he commented. “Have another drink, 
mister? On the house.” 

“We’ll say I’ve got it cornin’,” Jiggs 
decided. “I’m goin’ to eat now.” He 
paid for his two drinks and went out. 

The restaurant was lighted but 
empty. Jiggs, entering, let the door 
close gently and the latch scarcely 
clicked. He sat down at the counter 
and a voice, hurried, low and anxious, 
came from the kitchen. “You can’t, 
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dad. You know what it will mean if 
Stedman finds you carrying a gun.” 

The rumble that answered, brought 
Jiggs bolt upright on his stool. “I 
don’t care about Stedman. I owe 
Tom Balfe more’n I can ever pay, an’ 
I’m goin’ to look after him. I won’t 
use my gun unless I have to, Sunny, 
but I’m goin’ to keep on carryin’ it.” 

J IGGS slid down from the stool, went 
to the door, opened it carefully, 
and closed it noisily. By the time he 
had reached the counter again, a very 
pretty girl, face flushed as though she 
had been standing over a stove, ap¬ 
peared in the kitchen door. 

“Good evenin’.” Jiggs grinned. His 


Even at this distance Jiggs could sense 
that trouble was riding with the two horse¬ 
men who were coming toward the camp. 
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smile began with his eyes and spread 
across his rugged, almost homely face. 
Perforce the girl answered it. “The 
bartender down at the Blue Ribbon 
told me this was where to eat,” Jiggs 
continued. 

“I try to serve good food.” The 
girl came along the counter and 
stopped in front of Jiggs. “I have 
ham and eggs, steak, roast beef and 
brown gravy, and roast pork and apple 
sauce.” 

“Roast beef/' Jiggs decided. 

The girl turned, drew a cup of coffee 
and placed it in front of Jiggs. Jiggs 
eyed her admiringly. Any girl who 
could read his mind this way, and who 
was as pretty as this one, would do to 
take along. Lance Outbridge appeared 
in the kitchen door, squinted, nodded 
at Jiggs and came over to sit down be¬ 
side him. 

“See the sheriff?” he asked. 

“I talked to him.” Jiggs sipped 
coffee. 

“I had to tell him what had hap¬ 
pened.” The words were wrenched 
from Outbridge. 

leah.” Jiggs’ voice was gentle. 
“He told me.” There was silence a 
moment and then Jiggs added: “Sted- 
man’s a pretty good man.” 

“Good as they come. There ain’t 
but one better, an’ that’s Tom Balfe. 
Tom give me a job.” 

“Or else you’d have had to stick 
around in town,” Jiggs stated. “That 
would’ve been tough.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to sponge on Sunny,” 
Outbridge rasped. “She made all this 
herself. It taken all we had when I 
was sent up. She started from nothin*. 
I ain’t goin’ to be a drag on her.” 

“You ain’t,” Jiggs assured. “And 
Balfe don’t look to be the kind of man 
who’d keep a boarder. A man would 
have to make a hand, workin’ for him.” 

Some of the fierceness died out of 
Outbridge’s eyes. “I make Tom a 
hand,” he said. “I’m the only man 
he’s got.” 

Jiggs nodded and Sunny Outbridge 
came out of the kitchen and put a 
loaded plate in front of him. She 


smiled, looked at her father and nod¬ 
ded toward the kitchen. Outbridge 
said, “I’ll see you, Maunday,” got up 
and obeyed his daughter’s gesture. 

It was tough, Jiggs thought as he 
ate. Here was a man who had started 
in the cow business, who had killed a 
man and whose trial had broken him. 
He had come back on parole, and 
found his home country against him, 
and his daughter making good in an 
uphill fight. Pride forbade his spong¬ 
ing on his girl, and reputation kept 
him from a job. A man like that 
would be mighty grateful to the fellow 
who hired him. It would be bad for 
anybody to take a crack at Tom Balfe 
while Lance Outbridge was around. 
When you had killed a man it wasn’t 
so hard to kill another. Jiggs’ eyes 
deepened with reflection and his loaded 
fork stopped halfway to his mouth. 
He knew how it was; from personal 
experience he knew. A door closed 
and a breath of coolness struck Jiggs. 
He resumed eating and Sunny Out¬ 
bridge came into the restaurant. She 
poured more water for Jiggs, studied 
him and then abruptly asked a ques¬ 
tion. 

“Dad told me that you were there 
today when Tennant’s cattle died. Did 
dad do anything?” 

“Not that I saw,” Jiggs answered 
honestly. 

The girl folded strong white hands 
together so that the knuckles made 
small white ridges. “It’s hard on dad,” 
she said. “You’re Mr. Maunday, 
aren’t you?” 

“That’s right. Jiggs Maunday.” 
Jiggs finished the last of his meal and 
pushed his plate away. 

“Pie?” Sunny asked. 

Jiggs chose mince and thrust a fork 
into its juiciness. He chewed slowly. 
The girl wanted to talk but was hesi¬ 
tant and Jiggs gave her time. The 
front door opened and Tom Balfe came 
in. 

“Hello, Sunny,” he greeted. 

Jiggs saw Sunny’s eyes and turned 
his own away. He was almost ashamed 
to look at the girl. Her face was trans- 
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parent and her eyes— No woman had 
ever looked at Jiggs Maunday like 
that and if one ever did— Balfe was 
hanging up his hat and his back was 
turned. Sunny Outbridge said: 
“Hello, Tom.” 

“Lance been around?” Balfe sat 
down at the counter. Somehow Sunny 
had managed to compose her face, but 
her cheeks bore a deeper color. 

“He was here,” Sunny said. 

Jiggs got up. “How much do I owe 
you?” he asked. How could a man 
like Balfe be such a damned fool?—he 
wondered. If a girl like Sunny Out¬ 
bridge had looked at Jiggs the way 
Sunny looked at Tom Balfe— 

“Seventy-five cents,” Sunny an¬ 
swered, coming to the end of the coun¬ 
ter. 

Jiggs paid and walked out. 

CHAPTER III 
cowmen’s parley 

T HE Commercial House had good 
beds but Jiggs turned and tossed 
that night, trying vainly to answer a 
question: How had that dip got mixed 
so that it was too strong? Toward 
morning he dozed off. When he wak¬ 
ened the sun was in his face; he knew 
that he had slept late and his belly 
was clamoring. 

Jiggs stayed the clamor at Sunny 
Outbridge’s restaurant and from there 
strolled down to the depot. He might 
possibly have a wire from his horse 
buyer, and, entering the waiting room, 
he approached the ticket window. The 
agent, bald-headed and dour-faced, 
finished pasting the waybill on an ex¬ 
press package before he came to the 
window and announced that there was 
no telegram for Jiggs Maunday. 

Leaving the waiting room, Jiggs 
started around the depot and saw 
Skipper busily unloading a freight car 
that stood on the house track. Pud¬ 
dles of water stood under the loading 
platform out of reach of the sun, and 
Jiggs, watching Skipper trundle his 
truck from car to warehouse and back 
again, made idle comment. 
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“Must have had quite a rain.” 

“Rained the bottom out last week,” 
agreed Skipper, pausing in his labor. 
“It sure did.” 

The agent came out on the platform, 
scowled at Jiggs and then at Skipper. 
“Well,” he rasped, “are you goin’ to 
get this car unloaded or are you goin’ 
to let that flour sit out an’ get rained 
on?” 

“It ain’t goin’ to rain,” Skipper said 
sullenly. 

“I don’t think yo’re much of a 
weather prophet.” The agent was 
sarcastic. “Seems to me I’ve heard 
you say that before.” 

Skipper scowlingly resumed his 
truck and the agent disappeared into 
the warehouse. Jiggs watched the boy 
make another trip and then spoke. 
“Kind of ringy, ain’t he?” 

“Aw”—the boy mopped sweat from 
his forehead—“he’s sore because I left 
some stuff on the platform when it 
rained. Nothin’ got hurt but he acts 
like the whole railroad was goin’ to 
quit runnin’.” Skipper went on into 
the car again and Jiggs strolled back 
uptown. 

He paused at the livery barn to look 
in on Quien Sabe, glanced in the 
saddle-shop window and, because he 
had time to kill, went into the Blue 
Ribbon Saloon. 

“I see you came back for that 
drink,” the bartender greeted, and set 
out the bottle. Jiggs took the prof¬ 
fered whiskey. George leaned on the 
bar and the wizened-faced Pete came 
in for a glass of beer. 

“Does he hang around here much?” 
Jiggs asked when Pete went out. 

“Him an’ Suds Prue,” George an¬ 
swered. “I don’t encourage ’em none.” 

“Gamblers, ain’t they?” 

“Yeah. That’s what they claim to 
be. They claim to be tough, too.” 

“Oh,” Jiggs commented. 

“A man in business has got to put 
up with a lot of things,” George con¬ 
tinued. “That’s why I don’t throw 
’em out.” He paused a moment. “If 
they don’t lay off Skipper Varney I’m 
goin’ to throw ’em out anyhow,” he 
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concluded. “Skipper’s just a kid an’ 
his mother needs what he makes.” 
Some involved process of thought was 
going on in George’s mind. “She’s a 
widder,” he said. 

George, Jiggs judged, was ponder¬ 
ing ethics and occasions. “If I don’t 
sell him liquor he’ll git it some place 
else,” George justified himself. “What 
he gets here won’t poison him.” 

“Do you run a game here?” Jiggs 
nodded toward the card room. 

“Not a regular,” George answered, 
then catching the drift of the question: 
“Suds an’ Pete have got a room at the 
hotel, if that’s what yo’re lookin’ for. 
That’s where they take their big suck¬ 
ers.” 

“So they get some big ones?” Jiggs 
let amusement tinge his voice. “You’d 
think the men around here would be 
wise to ’em.” 

“Some folks never learn!” George 
rapped. “Gene Tennant—” He 
broke off abruptly as the door opened. 

S HERIFF STEDMAN came into 
the bar, blinked his eyes against 
its dimness after the sun outside, and, 
spying Jiggs, advanced. “I’ve been 
lookin’ for you,” the lawman an¬ 
nounced. “We’re goin’ to have a 
meetin’ at the courthouse after din¬ 
ner. Around two o’clock. I want you 
to come.” 

Jiggs showed his surprise and Sted- 
man explained. “You were there yes¬ 
terday an’ you told Mike you knowed 
all about dippin’. I want you there.” 

“All right,” Jiggs conceded unen¬ 
thusiastically. 

Stedman went out and George 
looked curiously at Jiggs. “That 
business at the dippin’ vat,” Jiggs ex¬ 
plained. 

“Oh,” George said. Then, slowly: 
“I don’t know that I’d want to mix 
up in that. I heard some pretty hard 
talk.” 

“I ain’t anxious,” Jiggs assured him. 
“Be seein’ you.” 

The bank occupied a corner between 
the Blue Ribbon and the hotel. Jiggs, 
reaching the intersection, saw Gene 


Tennant come out of the bank with 
a well-dressed, blond-haired girl. The 
girl looked up at Gene and her face 
was angry. 

“Then I’ll go alone,” she stated, her 
voice carrying plainly to Jiggs. “If 
you won’t take me I can go by myself. 
Or if I don’t want to do that, I think 
I can get an escort.” 

“Aw, Hazel, I want to take you all 
right but I’ve got to work. Mike 
wants me—” Seeing Jiggs approach¬ 
ing, Gene broke off. 

“You can suit yourself,” Hazel 
snapped. “Tom Balfe would take me 
if I asked him!” She flounced away, 
brushing past Jiggs without noticing 
nim. Jiggs stepped up on the side¬ 
walk in front of the bank, and Gene, 
scowling, blocked his passage. 

“I want to see you,” Gene rasped. 

“Take a good look,” Jiggs invited. 
Mike Tennant’s buggy was across the 
main street in front of a store, and 
north of the buggy Lance Outbridge 
came out of the barber shop. 

“You pulled a gun on me yester¬ 
day,” Gene snarled. “Don’t think I’ve 
forgot it.” 

“Yo’re lucky to be in shape to re¬ 
member it.” Jiggs was growing an¬ 
gry. His eyes narrowed and he could 
feel an itch to get his hands on this 
girl-faced youngster. For two bits he 
would put this kid back into his pants 
where he belonged. 

“I’ve told you,” Gene announced. 
“It ain’t healthy to stay around when 
the Tennants get it in for you.” 

“An’ ”—Jiggs made his voice elabo¬ 
rately polite—“yo’re speakin’ for all 
tbe Tennants?” 

Suds and Pete Banner came out of 
the bank, caught the tension between 
the pair on the sidewalk, and instantly 
flanked Gene on either side. 

“What’s the matter, Gene?” Suds 
Prue demanded. “This fellow gettin’ 
out of line?” 

“I was just tellin’ him to get out of 
town,” Gene answered. “You heard 
me, Maunday. Get on yore way. You 
ain’t wanted in Ute City.” 

Jiggs sized up the situation. Gene 
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Tennant thought that he was tough, 
and so did Suds and Pete. They were 
tough, too; that was the devil of it. 
Jiggs caught the bulge of a shoulder 
holster as Suds shifted stance. Maybe 
there was an ordinance against carry¬ 
ing firearms in Ute City but Suds 
wasn’t observing it. Jiggs shifted a 
trifle, readying himself. Suds was the 
dangerous man, and after Suds, Gene. 
He would take care of Suds first. His 
fists tightened. 

“Gene!” Mike Tennant called from 
across the street. 

“There’s that damned old fool 
again!” Gene muttered, then lifting his 
voice: “Be right with you, Mike.” 

He glowered at Jiggs and lowered 
his voice. “I’ve told you, Maunday.” 
Turning, Gene stepped down from the 
sidewalk and started across the 
street. 

Jiggs eyed Suds and Pete. “Have 
you got anythin’ to say?” he drawled. 

B OOTS thumped on the sidewalk. 

Lance Outbridge had crossed the 
street and come up behind Suds and 
Pete Banner. Lance had a hand just 
at his belt buckle, and the lower but¬ 
ton of his shirt was undone. 

“Anythin’ wrong, Maunday?” quer¬ 
ied Lance. 

“Not a thing,” Jiggs said cheerfully. 
Suds and Pete scowled at him and 
then, with Suds leading, went by. 
Jiggs turned to watch them pass. 

“Them two think they’re tough,” 
Lance said. 

“Uh-huh,” Jiggs agreed. “Come on 
back to the Blue Ribbon an’ I’ll buy 
a drink.” 

They did not immediately reach the 
Blue Ribbon. En route to the saloon 
the cheerful clink of a hammer on iron 
distracted Jiggs and looking across the 
street, he saw the hind quarters of a 
sorrel horse in the door of the black¬ 
smith’s shop. Jiggs could no more 
stay away from a good horse than he 
could sing soprano, and he took Out¬ 
bridge with him across the street. 

The smith, a scrawny middle- 
sized man, was shaping a shoe. Jiggs 


and his companion lounged in the door 
of the shop and watched the black¬ 
smith cool the shoe, pick up the sor¬ 
rel’s right hind foot, and try it. 

“He’s got a contracted heel,” Jiggs 
commented, and the smith, without 
looking up, said: “Yeah. Denver let 
him go too long without resettin’ his 
shoes.” He put down the shoe, rasped 
a little more on the hoof and then, 
holding the shoe in place, drove in a 
nail. 

Jiggs was silent while the smith fin¬ 
ished. The sorrel, hoof once more on 
the ground, tried his weight tenta¬ 
tively and finding everything all right, 
looked around. The sorrel was con¬ 
siderable horse. Jiggs said so. 

“He ought to be,” Lance growled. 
“He’s out of the best stud in the State 
an’ his mother was half Standard 
Bred. Tom Balfe raised him.” 

The blacksmith led the sorrel out 
and returned with another horse, as 
like the first as he could be. “There,” 
Jiggs stated with enthusiasm, “is what 
I call a team!” 

“Let’s go get that drink,” Lance 
growled. 

They left the shop and as they re¬ 
crossed the street, Lance spoke again. 
“Every time I see them horses I get 
mad. Tom could’ve got three hun¬ 
dred for that team, but instead he had 
to give ’em to that little flibberty- 
gibbet.” 

“To who?” 

“Hazel Denver. Sometimes I think 
that Tom’s just a plain damned fool. 
I—” Lance broke off and they en¬ 
tered the Blue Ribbon. 

A T two o’clock Jiggs went to the 
courthouse. There was a collec¬ 
tion of saddle horses and two buggy 
teams fastened to the hitch rail but no 
one was loafing in front of the build¬ 
ing. Jiggs went in, climbed the stairs 
and entered the courtroom. Stedman 
was there as were Tom Balfe, Loder 
and two others whose faces were fa¬ 
miliar. There was a tall, silver-haired 
man whom Stedman introduced as 
Carl Virgin, and there was a small 
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brown nut of a man named McBride. 

After the introductions the sheriff 
drew McBride and Virgin away and 
talked to them, leaving Jiggs with 
Balfe and Loder. Loder had been 
drinking; his eyes showed it, and his 
breath advertised it. Mike Tennant, 
Gene and Sam Warfield came in and 
Stedman broke off his talk with Vir¬ 
gin and McBride, and proceeded to 
business. 

“I asked you fellers to come in an’ 
get together with me,” he announced. 
“I thought if we all got together we 
could thresh out anythin’ that was 
wrong. You an’ Bill are dippin’ cattle, 
ain’t you, Carl?” 

Virgin nodded. “We’ve got a crew 
dippin’ right now,” he said. “Bill an’ 
me ought to be out there with ’em.” 

“An’ you ain’t havin’ any trouble?” 

“None to speak of.” 

“How many cattle did you lose?” 
Loder rasped. “Have you lost some 
from tick fever?” 

“A few,” Virgin answered cau¬ 
tiously. It was plain that the man 
did the talking for both himself and 
McBride. 

“Well I’ve lost aplenty,” Loder 
growled. “I’d like to know who’s goin’ 
to pay for the cattle I’ve lost!” 

All eyes swung toward Mike Ten¬ 
nant and Gene. Mike shifted un¬ 
easily. Gene was rolling a cigarette 
and did not look up. 

“You ’didn’t lose any from dippin’?” 
Stedman asked Virgin. 

“No.” 


“We did.” Gene had finished his 
cigarette and lighted it. “We lost 
thirty head an’ we’ve got six or seven 
more that are scalded so bad I think 
they’ll die. The dip was too strong.” 

Tom Balfe, sitting beside Jiggs, 
shifted as though he would get up. 
Stedman said: “How are you mixin’ 
yore dip, Carl?” 

“Why,” Virgin began, “we fill the 
vat up to the dippin’ line an’ then put 
in half a drum of dip. We take a 
bucket on a rope an’ pull it through 


“Half a drum!” Gene came to his 


feet. “That’s the answer. Balfe put 
a whole drum in our vat. He made 
it twice as strong. No wonder them 
steers were killed.” I 

“I followed the directions on the 
label!” Tom Balfe, too, was on his 
feet, glaring at Gene. “You know I 
did. I read the directions out loud 
when I started to mix the dip.” 

Gene disregarded Balfe’s defense. 
“Twice as strong as it ought to be,” 
he snapped. “I told you, Mike! I told 
you he done it.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Stedman in¬ 
terposed. “Let Tom—” 

“To hell with that!” Gene would 
not let the sheriff finish. “I know what 
went on. Balfe’s been sore at me for 
a long time. He ain’t man enough to 
come out into the open with it. Ever 
since I cut him out with Hazel—” 
Tom Balfe jumped across a bench 
and his long arm whipped a fist into 
Gene’s mouth. Gene Tennant stag- 
ged back and Balfe’s voice rasped, 
“You keep yore dirty remarks off that 
girl, damn you!” 

T HERE was instant confusion in the 
courtroom. Virgin and Sam War- 
field caught the raging Balfe and 
pulled him back. Stedman had inter¬ 
posed his slight bulk between Balfe 
and Gene. Loder, ugly-drunk, was 
trying to get to Mike Tennant, and 
only Jiggs’ swift action saved the small 
man from being hurt. Jiggs caught 
Loder’s arm and pulled it up in a ham¬ 
mer lock, effectually stopping the man. 
Mike Tennant was on his feet. 

“That’s enough,” Tennant rasped. 
“That’s plenty. We’re gettin’ out of 
here. Come on, Gene . . . Sam!” 

“Wait, Mike!” Stedman ordered. 
“We’ve got to get this settled. We 
can’t quit now. There’s Texas fever 
in the basin an’ we’ve got to do some¬ 
thin’ about it.” 

“I’ll do somethin’ about it!” Loder 
roared. “The damned Tennants 
brought them steers into the basin. 
They’re to blame!” He struggled 
against Jiggs’ grip but could not break 
it. 
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Balfe was no longer fighting against 
Virgin and Warfield and they let go 
his arms. Stedman had stepped aside 
so that Mike Tennant and Tom Balfe 
faced each other. Tom Balfe’s voice 
was cold now in contrast to its heat 
a moment before. 

“We’re goin’ to dip the basin cat¬ 
tle,” he stated, and no one listening 
could doubt his intentions. Loder’s 
right. You Tennants brought Texas 
cattle in an’ you brought the tick 
fever. Now, by glory, we’ll dip yore 
cattle along with the rest.” 

It was the wrong way to say it. 
Jiggs could see Mike Tennant bristle. 
The little man might have been got 
around; with a softer approach, he 
might have come to see the light, but 
Mike Tennant wasn’t the kind of man 
that anybody could make do any¬ 
thing. 

“You’ll not touch a head of T An¬ 
chor cattle,” he rasped, staring 
straight at Tom Balfe. “An’ you’ll lay 
off them YO steers. If I catch one of 
you in my part of this country I’ll run 
you out!” 

“You’ll run nobody out,” Balfe an¬ 
swered. “Neither you nor that girl¬ 
faced kid you claim.” 

“That’s tellin’ him, Tom!” Loder 
praised. “That’s gettin’ the job 
done.” 

“You can’t block us.” Balfe paid 
no attention to Loder. “I’ve taken 
all I’m goin’ to take off you, Tennant.” 

“We’ll see!” Tennant’s voice was 
ominous. “You an’ that damned jail¬ 
bird that’s workin’ for you stay off the 
T Anchor.” 

“An’ if we don’t—” 

“Mike! Tom!” Stedman com¬ 
manded sharply. “You two—” 

“There’s ways of stoppin’ you!” 
Tennant did not heed the sheriff. 
“I’ve let you get by so far, Balfe, but 
I’m done. Seems to me you’ve come 
a long ways since you started runnin’ 
cattle. Seems to me that yore bunch 
has growed awful fast.” 

Balfe’s face was pale beneath the 
tan. “Meanin’P” he demanded. 


*3 

“Meanin’ that yo’re a damned cow 
thief!” 

“That,” Tom Balfe said, “is a lie, 
Tennant, an’ you know it. No man 
can call me that.” 

“I called you that an’ I’ll back it 
up. The next time I see you I’ll be 
fixed to take care of you!” 

“An’ I’ll be fixed to take care of 
you!” 

Once more Stedman thrust himself 
between the two. The sheriff exhibited 
force now; his voice was taut as a 
stretched saddle rope and as hard as 
his face. It rang like a hammer on an 
anvil. “That’s enough! You two shut 
up. If either of you goes any farther 
with this, I’ll put you under a peace 
bond or throw you in jajl. Now shut 
up!” 

Tennant glared at the officer a mo¬ 
ment, swung his angry eyes back to 
Balfe and then wheeled abruptly and 
stepped into the aisle. “Come on. 
Gene,” he ordered. “Sam, we’ll get 
out of here.” . 

They filed down the aisle toward 
the courtroom door. At the door Gene 
Tennant looked back and grinned, his 
bruised mouth showing teeth narrow 
as fangs. Then they went out. 

“Tom, you come down to the office. 
I want to talk with you!” Stedman 
rasped. He led the way toward the 
small door leading to the jail and sher¬ 
iff’s office, and reluctantly Tom Balfe 
followed. 

When they were gone Virgin re¬ 
laxed visibly. “Now that was the 
devil of a thing,” he stated, and then; 
“I guess we might as well go back 
home, Bill. We aren’t goin’ to get any 
place here.” 

“Are we goin’ to go on dippin’P” 
McBride asked. 

“Sure, we’ll go on dippin’. We 
started, didn’t we?” 

Virgin and McBride tramped out 
and Jiggs sat on a bench and stared 
at the judge’s desk. Virgin was fol¬ 
lowing directions when he mixed half 
a drum of concentrate with a vat full 
of water to make dip. Tom Balfe 
was following directions when he used 
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a whole drum of dip to a vat full of 
water. Jiggs remembered reading the 
labels on the iron drums at Balfe’s 
dipping vat. It had said so much dip 
and so much water, and he was sure 
that Balfe had followed the printed 
instructions. But a man could be mis¬ 
taken. Suppose that one drum of Vir¬ 
gin’s mixture had gotten mixed with 
Balfe’s dip? Suppose that a drum had 
been exchanged? That would account 
for the mix-up. After all, Jiggs hadn’t 
seen a label on the empty drum that 
Balfe had used; he had only read the 
labels on a full drum. Jiggs jumped 
up and hurried out of the courthouse. 
He had a question to ask Virgin. But 
a quick search up and down the street 
failed to disclose the rancher, and in¬ 
quiring at the Blue Ribbon, Jiggs was 
informed that Carl Virgin and Bill 
McBride had come in, taken one quick 
drink, and left town. 

CHAPTER IV 

STEDMAN MAKES AN ARREST 

F ROM the Blue Ribbon Jiggs went 
to the depot. He could not catch 
Virgin and McBride but he thought 
that he had an answer as to why Tom 
Balfe had mixed the dip too strong. 

At first the dour-faced station agent 
refused to talk, but Jiggs changed his 
attitude. “There’s goin’ to be trouble 
over this,” he assured. “Maybe yo’re 
in the clear an’ maybe you ain’t. I 
want to know some things an’ yo’re 
goin’ to answer. Now: Did you get 
two shipments of dip? One for Vir¬ 
gin, an’ one for Balfe?” 

The agent looked through his freight 
bills and Jiggs could not hide his tri¬ 
umph when he scanned the papers that 
the agent handed him. 

“What’d you do with these?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Put ’em in the warehouse. Look 
here, mister, if yo’re tryin’ to say there 
was a mistake made here at the de¬ 
pot—” 

“There had to be a mistake,” Jiggs 
interrupted. 

“We didn’t make it.” 


Skipper, the tough youngster, came 
up behind the agent. “I piled them 
shipments in separate piles an’ I 
checked ’em out to Balfe an’ Virgin 
when they come in to get ’em. I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. You ask 
Tom Balfe. He checked every drum 
he put in his wagon.” 

“I’ll do just that,” Jiggs assured. 
“I’ll ask Balfe.” 

Jiggs failed to find Balfe. It was 
five o’clock by the time he gave up his 
search and went into the Blue Rib¬ 
bon. Stedman joined him in his drink. 
The sheriff’s face showed weariness and 
he told George that he would take 
some whiskey. 

“I’ve earned a drink,” Stedman 
stated. “I’ve been talkin’ to Mike 
Tennant an’ Tom Balfe.” 

That explained why Jiggs hadn’t 
found Balfe. He was on the point of 
telling Stedman what he believed, but 
thought better of it. It would be wise 
to check with Balfe first. 

“I’ve got Mike to agree to hold all 
his cattle east of the Chiquite,” Sted¬ 
man stated. “He’s goin’ to start 
movin’ ’em tomorrow. Tom’s agreed 
that him an’ Loder an’ the rest will 
stay this side of the Chiquite an’ dip 
their own stuff. Now if Mike holds 
to his promise mebbe things will cool 
off.” 

“Where’s the Chiquite?” Jiggs 
asked. 

Stedman drew a map with the mois¬ 
ture on the bar. “Here’s Ute Basin,” 
he said, describing a rough circle. 
“Here’s Ute City.” He made a dot in 
the lower left-hand segment of the 
circle. “Chiquite Creek comes down 
this way.” A wavering line split the 
drying circle. “Tennant’s east of the 
creek an’ Balfe an’ Loder an’ them 
two other little fellows are on this 
side. Virgin an’ McBride have got the 
country north an’ west of town.” 

Jiggs nodded. “It ought to work,” 
he said; then, glancing again at the 
now rapidly disappearing map: “Ten¬ 
nant’s got most of the country, ain’t 
he?” 
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“He’s the biggest man in the basin,” 
Stedman admitted. 

Gene Tennant came in, glanced at 
Jiggs and the sheriff, and went on to 
join Suds and Pete Banner who occu- 

E ied the far end of the bar. Stedman 
ought Jiggs a drink, downed his whis¬ 
key and said that he was going home 
to supper. Jiggs agreed that it was 
about supper time, and they parted 
on the sidewalk in front of the saloon. 

A T Sunny Outbridge’s restaurant 
Jiggs found Tom Balfe, Lance 
Outbridge and Loder at the counter. 
He sat down beside Balfe and ordered. 

“Well,” Balfe said when Sunny had 
gone to the kitchen, “what does it 
look like to you, Maunday?” 

“Hard times. I’ve been talkin’ to 
Stedman though, an’ it looks like he’s 
got things worked out. He says Ten¬ 
nant is goin’ to move all his cattle over 
east. That ought to do the job.” 

“I hope he loses every cow he’s got,” 
Loder rasped, leaning across Balfe. 
“Gene brought them Texas steers in 
here an’ throwed ’em on our side of 
the creek. He never took ’em to the 
ranch, just drove out of town an’ 
turned ’em loose. Wait till them ticky 
steers get to mixin’ with Tennant’s 
cattle east of the Chiquite! Then he 
won’t be so cocky. He’ll be glad to 
dip.” 

“An’ he’ll do it without no help from 
us,” Lance Outbridge growled. “He 
thinks he owns the whole basin.” 

“He was the first man in here, wasn’t 
he?” Jiggs asked. 

“Him an’ Virgin,” Lance agreed. 
“But this is open range.” 

Sunny brought Jiggs supper and he 
attacked his plate. Balfe, finished, • 
drank the last of his coffee. “I don’t 
reckon I could get you to take a job?” 
he asked, turning to Jiggs. “We’re 
goin’ to be awful short-handed now 
with the T Anchor out of it. There’s 
just Lance and me from my outfit. 
Loder’s got three men an’ there’s Per¬ 
kins an’ Smith an’ a couple more. Vir¬ 
gin an’ McBride have their own cattle 
to look after.” 


Jiggs shook his head. “I expect that 
you can pick up a man or two in 
town,” he said. “I ain’t interested in 
a dippin’ job.” 

“Well,” Balfe returned, “I’ll try here 
in town. That was a good steak. 
Sunny.” 

Sunny smiled her pleasure and Jiggs 
said: “Look, Balfe, when you got that 
dip at the depot, did you check it 
over?” 

“Of course.” Balfe nodded. 
“Why?” 

“Because that dip of Virgin’s is twice 
as strong as yores. If you’d used a 
drum of Virgin’s dip—” 

Tom Balfe shook his head. “I 
checked every drum,” he said. “I 
thought of that, too, but it won’t work. 
I checked at the depot an’ I read the 
directions on the drum I used. It’s 
just the same as the rest I’ve got. The 
empty drum’s still out at the vat. You 
can see it if you want to.” 

“An’ that’s another good idea gone 
wrong.” Jiggs grimaced wryly. “Well, 
that’s that, I reckon.” 

Balfe paid for his meal and left, and 
Loder heaved himself to his feet. The 
food had sobered Loder somewhat. 

“If I was Tom,” he rumbled, as he 
paid for his meal, “I’d send out of 
town an’ get some men an’ I wouldn’t 
hire ’em because they could dip cat¬ 
tle, neither. I’d hire men that could 
shoot. Hang Tennant anyhow!” 

Jiggs and Lance Outbridge were left 
alone in the restaurant. Sunny sat 
down beside her father and they 
talked, their voices so low that Jiggs 
could not hear. 

Darkness had settled on Ute City 
when Jiggs strolled out on the street. 
Lights blazed from the restaurant, the 
Blue Ribbon, the hotel, and two sa¬ 
loons farther north up the street. 
Jiggs had almost reached the hotel 
when he recalled that he had not 
looked in on Quien Sabe, and he re¬ 
traced his steps. The depot, at the 
south end of the street was lighted and 
Jiggs caught the red glint of a switch 
stand as he entered the livery barn. 

Quien Sabe was munching oats and 
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lie rolled a liquid brown eye at his 
master and jerked up his head when 
Jiggs stepped into the stall. A little 
rest had been good for the grulla. The 
hostler said that Quien Sabe was full 
of vinegar and other fluids, and prophe¬ 
sied darkly that Jiggs was going to 
have trouble. 

“He’ll buck sure as hell when you 
saddle him,” the hostler stated. “I 
turned him out in the corral a while 
today but I had to bring him in to 
keep him from eatin’ every horse we 
got. He ain’t no horse, that grulla 
ain’t; he’s a wolf.” 

Jiggs laughed, slapped a plump gray 
hip and left Quien Sabe. Going up 
the aisle between the stalls, he saw a 
team of sorrel horses and paused. 

“Pretty, ain’t they?” the hostler 
commented. “Denver keeps ’em here. 
He don’t use ’em much but that girl 
of his drives plenty. Wish I owned 
’em.” 

“They’re nice horses,” Jiggs agreed. 

W HEN he left the livery barn 
Jiggs turned toward the hotel. 
There was a vacant lot next the liv¬ 
ery, now high with dead weeds, and 
beyond the lot the black hulk of a 
warehouse and then a store. Jiggs was 
almost past the lot when something 
hard was thrust into the middle of his 
back and a muffled voice grated: 
“Stan’ still! Get yore hands up!” 

Jiggs lifted his hands slowly until 
they were shoulder high. This was a 
holdup and despite the money belt 
around his middle, Jiggs was no fool. 
He' would take the chance when it 
came, but he wouldn’t buck a gun 
against his backbone. 

“There ain’t much on me,” he lied 
cheerfully. “Yo’re welcome to what 
I got in my pockets.” 

“I don’t want yore money.” There 
was excitement and something else in 
the muffled voice, some note that Jiggs 
did not quite catch. “Get out of town. 
Don’t go foolin’ around this dip busi¬ 
ness no more.” 

Jiggs kept still arid the man behind 
him spoke again. “I done warned 


you. Now go right on up the street 
an’ don’t look back. If you do I’ll 
shoot.” 

Was that voice familiar? Jiggs 
thought it was as he started on toward 
the warehouse. It was familiar and 
yet he couldn’t place it. He did not 
look back nor did he hurry his pace 
as hard resolve and anger formed in 
his mind. 

Jiggs passed the warehouse and the 
store. Sunny’s restaurant was lighted 
and in front of it men were mounting 
their horses. “Hey, Balfe!” Jiggs 
called, and hurried across the street. 

Tom Balfe looked down from his 
saddle and Jiggs said: “If you wait 
till I get my gatherin’s an’ my horse 
I’ll go with you. That job’s still open, 
ain’t it?” 

“You bet it is.” Balfe’s face lighted. 
“Is yore horse at the livery? Good! 
I’ll bring him up to the hotel.” 

“Be right with you,” Jiggs answered 
and hurried on toward the hotel. 

It did not take him long to pack his 
saddlebags and buckle his gun belt 
around his middle. As he left his 
room, passing along the hall toward 
the stairs, Mike Tennant came out of 
a door and looked back into the room 
he had left. 

“I’ll wait just five minutes!” Ten¬ 
nant snapped, and went on downstairs 
ahead of Jiggs. Jiggs, passing the 
room, caught a glimpse of a smoke- 
filled interior, of a card-littered table 
and of Suds Prue tilted back in a 
chair. He saw Gene Tennant too, and 
Gene’s face was angry and defiant. 

Tennant was gone when Jiggs 
reached the lobby. He paid for his 
room and lingered until Lance Out- 
bridge appeared. 

“All ready?” Lance asked. “Good. 
We got yore horse.” 

“I’ll see you.” Jiggs nodded to the 
hotelkeeper and went out after Lance. 

Balfe’s headquarters was nine miles 
east of Ute City. Jiggs didn’t have 
much chance to look it over when he 
first arrived. Balfe was curious as to 
why Jiggs had changed his mind and 
asked a few questions that Jiggs par- 
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ried deftly. When they reached the 
ranch and turned their horses out, 
Lance found extra bedding and the 
three men turned in. They were up 
early and while Tom Balfe cooked 
breakfast Lance wrangled horses. 
Jiggs went to the corral with Lance. 
It was the first chance he had had to 
speak to the old man without Tom 
being present. 

“That rustlin’ business is stickin’ in 
Tom’s craw,” Lance informed him. “I 
don’t think he’d have agreed to what 
Stedman wanted if it hadn’t been for 
Denver. Denver put the blocks to 
Tom. Tom owes the bank quite a 
little.” 

Jiggs had time to mull that over 
while Outbridge was gone after the 
remuda. 

The horses that Lance brought in 
made Jiggs’ eyes widen and his mouth 
water. It was as good a string as he 
had ever seen and there were some 
three-year-olds in the bunch that were 
just plain tops. He closed the gate 
behind Lance. 

“Do you think Balfe would sell any 
of these?” he asked as they walked 
away. 

“I expect so.” Lance glanced 
sharply at Jiggs. “Anyhow you could 
ask him.” They went up to the house 
and found breakfast ready. 

W HILE they ate, Balfe outlined 
procedure as he saw it. They 
would throw a little pack outfit to¬ 
gether, join Loder and the other two 
small ranchers west of Chiquite Creek, 
and round up. “We’ll get a bunch 
together, bring ’em in an’ dip ’em,” 
Balfe explained. “It would be better 
if we had two crews, one to dip an’ 
one to gather cattle, but we ain’t. I 
couldn’t get any men in town. I 
reckon they’re scared of Tennant.” He 
thought a moment and then contin¬ 
ued: “I don’t know that I blame ’em. 
That was kind of bad talk Tennant 
an’ me made yesterday.” 

After breakfast Lance got a cook¬ 
ing outfit together; Balfe found a tarp 
for Jiggs and they rolled three beds. 


Jiggs, seeking something to do while 
the others got ready, cleaned up 
around the tight little three-room 
house. Balfe and Outbridge were 
plainly good housekeepers. Jiggs 
swept, washed dishes, and threw out 
the ashes which he had taken from the 
stove. 

At the corral they saddled, cut out 
the horses that were to go along, 
packed their beds, the grub and the 
cooking outfit, and turned the other 
horses loose. It was ten o’clock be¬ 
fore they were ready to pull out for 
Loder’s where they were to meet the 
rest of the outfit. 

They reached Loder’s headquarters, 
fifteen miles north, at noon, and found 
Loder and the other two ranchers, 
Perkins and Smith, waiting. They ate 
dinner and then, ten men strong, 
started out. Smith’s rider was ap¬ 
pointed cook and wrangler and he 
stayed with the remuda. The others 
gathered cattle, picking up everything 
they saw, YO steers and T Anchor 
cows, calves and bulls included. 

“We’ll throw the T Anchors and the 
YO’s east of the Chiquite,” Balfe di¬ 
rected. “Tennant will have a roundup 
crew in here shortly but we’ll give ’em 
a hand.” 

By three o’clock they had a good 
drag of cattle and were near the dip¬ 
ping vat. It took another hour to cut 
out the YO and T Anchor cattle they 
had collected. Loder’s Diamond Bar, 
Smith’s SM, Perkins’ Cross Slash, and 
Balfe’s Double Block cattle went into 
the corral and Balfe issued directions. 
He was, without any fuss or feathers, 
the boss of the outfit and all looked 
to him for orders. 

“Perk an’ Smith an’ me will drift 
these over across the creek,” Balfe an¬ 
nounced, waving toward the Tennant 
cattle. “Charlie can get a camp or¬ 
ganized an’ get supper, an’ Maunday, 
I’ll be obliged if you’ll get that vat 
empty an’ a fresh batch of dip mixed. 
The rest of you help Maunday. We’ll 
hold in the corral tonight an’ get to 
dippin’ the first thing in the mornin’. 
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We’ll be through by noon an’ ready 
to get a fresh bunch.” 

Balfe rode off with Smith and Per¬ 
kins, and the others fell to work. The 
remuda had watered and was put in 
one of the two pens. Jiggs investi¬ 
gated and found the valve of the vat. 
Opening it, he let the dipping fluid 
drain out into a settling pool that had 
been dug and fenced in just below the 
vat. While the vat drained Jiggs 
hunted up the empty drum and, com¬ 
paring its label with the others, found 
that all were the same. 

When the vat was empty, water was 
carried from the windmill tank, Jiggs 
keeping track of each two-gallon 
bucket as it was dumped. By sun¬ 
down he declared that he had enough 
water, and a drum of dip was opened 
and emptied carefully all along the 
edge of the vat. Then, tying a rope 
to a bucket, Jiggs threw the bucket 
into the vat and dragged it through 
several times so that the dip was well 
mixed. He had just finished that when 
Balfe returned with Smith and Per¬ 
kins, and the cook declared that sup¬ 
per was ready. 

Balfe said that they had met no one, 
that they had put their cattle east 
of the Chiquite and given them a good 
shove. He was pleased with Jiggs’ 
preparations and the suggestion that 
Jiggs made. 

“Tomorrow we’ll run one old cow 
through the vat an’ watch her a while 
before we go to dippin’. That way 
we’ll be sure there ain’t anything 
wrong.” 

The cook also had a report. “I 
don’t know who throwed this cookin’ 
outfit together, but whoever done it 
forgot the bakin’ powder. I ain’t got 
no sour dough an’ I can’t make no 
bread. All we got is meat an’ beans 
for supper.” 

Balfe looked at Lance and Lance 
had the grace to flush. “I sure thought 
I put in the bakin’ powder,” he de¬ 
fended. 

“We’ve got a full can at the ranch,” 
Balfe said. “I’ll ride over after sup¬ 
per an’ get it.” 


W HEN supper was done Balfe sad¬ 
dled a fresh horse and made 
ready. “Likely I won’t get back till 
tomorrow,” he announced as he 
mounted. “You go ahead an’ start 
dippin’ if I don’t come back tonight. 
You kind of watch it, will you, Maun- 
day?” 

Jiggs agreed that he would watch 
it and Balfe rode away. The others 
spread down their beds, and by eight 
o’clock the whole crew was turned in 
and most of them asleep. Jiggs sat 
up a while, thinking that Balfe might 
return, but when midnight came and 
no Tom Balfe, he also hit his soogans. 

Morning broke clear and frosty. 
Loder wanted to start dipping right 
after breakfast but Jiggs said no, 
that they would wait until the day 
warmed before they began. When 
the sun came up and the frost burned 
off, they ran one old Diamond Bar 
cow through the vat and watched her 
stand shivering in the dripping pen. 
Half an hour after her passage through 
the vat the cow was all right and 
pretty well dried. Jiggs gave the word 
to go ahead. They were putting the 
first bunch through the vat when Tom 
Balfe returned. He looked sheepish. 

“I just plain overslept,” he reported. 
“I figured to get here early but I for¬ 
got to wind my clock an’ I didn’t wake 
up till the sun hit my face.” He added 
his' horse to the others at the corral 
fence, assumed a dipping fork and 
went to work. 

The cattle streamed through the 
vat, were ducked and steered with dip¬ 
ping forks to the incline and on to the 
dripping pens. These filled and were 
alternately emptied. One man held 
the cattle after they were done drip¬ 
ping so that calves would have a 
chance to mother up. At noon the cor¬ 
ral was emptied and the crew ate din¬ 
ner, with good hot bread to go with 
the beans, steak and coffee. They 
were squatted around the fire when 
Jiggs saw two men approaching stead¬ 
ily from the west. 

“Somebody cornin’ from town,” he 
commented. 
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“You'd better leave 
your gun,” warned 
the hotel man—but 
Jiggs kept right on 
walking. 



“Yeah,” Balfe agreed, and then con¬ 
tinued the subject he had been talking 
about. “Yo’re a good cook, Charlie. 
If Tennant had left us his chuck 
wagon I wouldn’t want a better camp.” 

“Mike Tennant wouldn’t leave this 
outfit nothin’,” Loder said flatly, star¬ 
ing toward the west. “Say, ain’t that 
Stedman an’ Len Drewer?” 

“It’s Stedman, all right.” Balfe got 
up. “I guess he’s come out to see how 
we’re makin’ it.” 

The sheriff and a gaunt man wear¬ 
ing a star on his vest arrived at the 
fire and were greeted jovially. The 
work had gone well and the whole out¬ 
fit felt good. Stedman’s answer to 
the greetings were short. Dismount¬ 
ing, he came over to stand in front 
©f Tom Balfe. 

“How’s it goin’?” he asked. 

“All right,” replied Balfe. “We 


gathered a bunch yesterday evenin’ 
an’ dipped ’em this mornin’.” 

“Get any Tennant cattle?” 

“Yeah. We picked up a bunch 
when we gathered an’ cut ’em out an’ 
pushed ’em over east of the Chiquite. 
What’s the matter, Ham?” 

The sheriff’s eyes did not leave Tom 
Balfe’s face. “You dipped this 
mornin’?” he drawled. 

“That’s right.” 

“An’ you had no trouble?” 

“No.” 

“Were you here last night, Tom?” 

“Why—” Balfe appeared puzzled. 
“No, I wasn’t. Lance forgot the 
bakin’ powder an’ I went to the ranch 
for a can. I stayed there last night. 
Why?” 

“You didn’t get back till this 
mornin’?” 

“No. What are you gettin’ at?” 
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Stedman did not answer that ques¬ 
tion. “Everybody else was here?” he 
persisted. “Nobody but you was 
gone?” 

“Everybody was here.” Jiggs an¬ 
swered that question. “I sat up 
waitin’ for Balfe till midnight. Sure 
everybody was here.” 

Stedman’s eyes flashed back to Tom 
Balfe. “You were at the ranch all 
alone?” he asked. “Nobody was there 
with you?” 

“No. There wasn’t anybody with 
me.” Balfe hesitated an instant be¬ 
fore he answered. “Look here. Ham. 
What are all the questions about?” 

“I’ll tell you,” Ham Stedman an¬ 
swered soberly. “Last night, around 
twelve o’clock, somebody rode up out¬ 
side Tennant’s house. Mike was just 
gettin’ ready for bed. Whoever it was 
took a shot through the bedroom win¬ 
dow an* hit Mike.” 

Dead silence followed the announce¬ 
ment. Men in the little group about 
Stedman looked at one another and 
gradually all eyes turned to Tom 
Balfe. 

“Did they kill him?” Jiggs asked 
slowly. 

“No.” Stedman’s voice was harsh. 
“They didn’t. He ain’t dead yet. 
We’ve wired to Denver for a doctor 
but I don’t think Mike’ll be alive when 
he gets here. Tom, I’m goin’ to have 
to ask you to come to town with me. 
After that jangle you had with Mike 
I ain’t got no choice.” 

CHAPTER V 
jiggs’ pasear 

N OW,” Stedman said, “let’s go over 
it again, Tom. The whole thing.” 
There were in the sheriff’s office: Tom 
Balfe, Loder, Lance Outbridge, and 
Jiggs Maunday, and the afternoon sun 
was pouring in through the window. 
Stedman occupied his chair and his 
deputy, lanky Len Drewer, loafed by 
the outside door. Tom Balfe, seated 
directly in front of Stedman, looked 
steadily at the officer. 

“I told it to you on the way to 


town,” he said. “I’ve told it to you 
three times already. I went over to 
the ranch to get a can of bakin’ pow¬ 
der. I stayed there last night. This 
mornin’ I overslept. I went straight 
from the ranch back to the dippin’ vat 
so that I could get to work.” 

“An’ you didn’t leave the ranch at 
all? You were there all night?” 

“I was there all night.” 

“But you can’t prove it.” 

“No—I can’t prove it.” 

Jiggs, watching Balfe narrowly, 
thought that there was a slight hesi¬ 
tation in the answer. Balfe had taken 
his eyes from the sheriff’s face when 
he spoke. Jiggs wondered why. 

“In fact,” Stedman persisted, “you 
can’t prove that you were at the ranch 
at all.” 

“I brought back the can of bakin’ 
powder.” 

“That’s right.” The sheriff 
drummed on his desk top with nerv¬ 
ous fingers. “Tom, Gene Tennant says 
you shot Mike. He swears you did, 
an’ Sam Warfield says that whoever 
shot Mike started west from the T An¬ 
chor. I wish that you’d taken some¬ 
body with you when you went for 
that bakin’ powder.” 

“So do I,” Balfe agreed. “I’ve told 
you all I know. Ham. Now if yo’re 
through with me—” 

“I ain’t through with you!” Sted¬ 
man got up and his hand went to the 
inside pocket of his coat. “I ain’t told 
you, Tom, but I can’t turn you loose.” 

“Why not?” Tom Balfe was on his 
feet. “Sere here, Ham, we’ve got cat¬ 
tle to dip. There’s a crew at the vat 
now, waitin’ for me. We’ve come to 
town—” 

“They’ll have to wait,” Stedman 
interrupted. “I’ve got to hold you, 
Tom.” He brought a folded paper 
from his pocket. “I’ve got a warrant 
here,” he said slowly. “Gene Ten¬ 
nant swore it out this mornin’. I’ve 
got to hold you for an attempt to kill 
Mike Tennant.” 

Tom Balfe’s face was blankly in¬ 
credulous. Steps sounded in the hall 
and Drewer moved at the door. It 
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swung open and Sunny Outbridge, 
anxiety darkening her brown eyes, en¬ 
tered. She stopped just inside the 
door. 

“Dad?” she said, and then quickly: 
“What is it, Mr. Stedman? I saw you 
come past the restaurant and I 
thought—” 

“It ain’t Lance, Sunny,” Stedman 
assured her. “Lance is in the clear.” 

“Then what? Tom? 2 ’ 

The sheriff nodded soberly. “It’s 
that shootin’,” he said. “Gene Ten¬ 
nant’s swore out a warrant for Tom. 
I’ve got to hold him.” 

The girls eyes widened and her 
mouth was a moist, surprised O. 

“I’ll get a lawyer, Ham,” Balfe said. 
“I won’t stay in jail. Let’s get hold 
of the J. P. an’ have a hearin’. I want 
to get bond set.” 

“We could do that,” Stedman 
agreed. “If only somebody had seen 
you last night at yore place. Then—” 

“You can’t arrest Tom!” Sunny 
broke into the officer’s speech. “He 
didn’t have anything to do with shoot¬ 
ing Mike Tennant. I know he didn’t.” 

Stedman turned sharply. “How do 
you know?” he demanded. “Are you 
just sayin’, that, Sunny?” 

Lance Outbridge had gone to stand 
beside his daughter. Sunny took a 
sudden step forward. “I’m not just 
saying it,” she denied. “I know Tom 
couldn’t have shot Mr. Tennant.” 

There was quiet for a moment and 
then Stedman said: “How do you 
know?” 

S UNNY OUTBRIDGE looked from 
the sheriff to Tom Balfe, standing 
tall and straight in front of the desk. 
Her eyes lowered and she flushed. 

“Because Tom was with me last 
night.” 

Absolute silence filled the office. 
Jiggs got up slowly, keeping his eyes 
pn Lance Outbridge. Len Drewer was 
watching Outbridge. Tom Balfe 
choked out words. “I wasn’t! That 
isn’t so!” 

“It is so.” Sunny would not lift her 
eyes. “He was with me!” 


SI 

“You—” Lance snarled, and his 
hand dived into his unbuttoned shirt. 
Jiggs closed in swiftly, and Drewer, 
equally swift, caught the old man’s 
moving arm and pinned it. Jiggs 
reached Lance and clamped his free 
arm and Drewer, twisting, pulled 
Lance’s hand from his shirt. A gun 
clattered on the floor as Outbridge 
fought the two. 

“Dad!” Sunny commanded. “Please, 
dad!” 

Outbridge stopped struggling and 
stared at his daughter. Tom Balfe 
turned to face Stedman. “She’s just 
saying that,” he rasped. “I didn’t 
come to town. I was at the ranch. 
I can prove it.” 

“Prove it then!” 

“I—” Balfe went no further. 

“Go on!” Stedman ordered. 

Tom Balfe shook his head. “I 
wasn’t in town,” he said stubbornly. 
“An’ I didn’t shoot Mike Tennant.” 

“Somebody,” rasped Stedman “is 
lyin’.” He stood undecided for a mo¬ 
ment, looking down at the warrant he 
had put on his desk. Then his eyes 
came up sharply. “I’m goin’ to lock 
you up,” he said curtly. “I want the 
truth of this an’ I’m goin’ to get it. 
Lance, you broke parole. Carryin’ 
that gun will send you back to Can¬ 
yon City. Put him in a cell, Len!” 

Lance Outbridge offered no resist¬ 
ance as Drewer led him toward the 
jail door. He moved like a man in a 
trance. Sunny dropped on the bench 
beside the door, hiding her face in her 
hands. Tom Balfe took a step to¬ 
ward her and stopped. 

“You can make this easy on yore’ 
se’f, Tom,” Stedman reminded, “by 
tellin’ me where you were last night.” 

“I’ve told you. I was at the ranch.” 

“An’ Sunny says you were in town!” 
The sheriff’s eyes had narrowed to slits. 
“Everybody’s accounted for but you, 
Tom, an’ I don’t know where you 
were. I reckon I’ll keep you with me 
a while.” He nodded toward the jail 
door. 

“Don’t put them two together,” 
Jiggs warned sharply. 
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“Do you think I’m a damned fool?” 
the sheriff rapped. “Come on, Tom.” 

Like Lance, Tom Balfe moved like 
a man dazed. Stedman stepped be¬ 
hind him and Jiggs rested his hand 
on Sunny Outbridge’s shaking shoul¬ 
ders. The girl looked up. Jiggs’ voice 
was very gentle. 

“I’ll take you back home,” he said. 

Neither spoke as they walked from 
the courthouse to the restaurant. In¬ 
side the restaurant door the girl faced 
Jiggs. “I just made it worse, didn’t 
I?” she said. “I was trying to help.” 

“You didn’t help yorese’f none,” 
Jiggs told her dryly. “You was lyin’. 
Sunny.” 

“I—” the girl began. 

“Yo’re in love with him,” Jiggs 
drawled. “A woman in love with a 
man ain’t got good sense. You keep 
out of this, Sunny. You let me run 
things a while.” 

Sunny studied him and gradually 
the fright left her eyes. “Will you?” 
she demanded impulsively. “Will you 
help Tom?” 

“I reckon,” Jiggs said slowly, and 
then, a grin beginning to spread across 
his face: “Yeah. I want to buy some 
horses from him.” 

Sunny’s hands stole out and caught 
Jiggs’ big brown paw. “You will help 
him,” she said. “I know you will.” 

“Sure,” Jiggs agreed gravely. “An’ 
if the doggoned fool don’t see that 
you—” He stopped. “Well, anyhow, 
I’ll do my dangedest,” he completed 
awkwardly. “You go back an’ wash 
yore face now. Folks will be cornin’ 
in to supper an’ you don’t want them 
to &ee that you’ve been cryin’, do 
you?” 

Sunny’s fingers closed impulsively 
and then released Jiggs hand. 

“Now you be good!” Jiggs ordered, 
and turned abruptly to leave. 

F ROM the restaurant Jiggs walked 
back to the courthouse to get the 
horse he had ridden into town. Loder 
came out as Jiggs arrived. “The fool!” 
Loder rasped. “He’s got nothin’ on 
Tom, but he won’t turn him loose. I’m 


goin’ down to see about makin’ bond 
for Tom.” 

“When will they hold the hearing?” 
asked Jiggs. 

“Tomorrow mornin’.” Loder eyed 
Jiggs. “Where are you headed?” 

“Back to the vat an’ then over to 
Balfe’s.” 

“I dunno.” Loder stared hard at 
Jiggs. “You don’t think Tom done 
it?” 

Jiggs shook his head. 

“Neither do I. Hang it, I’ll stick 
with him, but that was the devil of a 
thing for Sunny Outbridge to do.” 

“Nobody knows it but us,” Jiggs 
drawled. “I ain’t goin’ to spread it 
around.” 

“Me neither. You’ll be in tomoi- 
row?” 

“I’ll be here.” 

Loder still seemed to have some¬ 
thing on his mind. He hesitated. 
“The train’s about due,” he said. “I 
wohder if that doctor will get here. 
Damn it, Mike Tennant rubs me the 
wrong way but—” 

“Yeah,” Jiggs agreed. “But you’d 
hate to see him die. He’s a hard- 
headed old wart hog but you’d miss 
him.” 

“I reckon that’s it,” admitted Loder. 
“I wouldn’t miss that damned Gene 
though. Mebbe it’s a good thing 
Ham’s keepin’ Tom in jail. Gene’s a 
bad cookie. Remember how he pulled 
that gun?” 

“I remember.” Jiggs stared thought¬ 
fully at Loder. “Where was Gene 
when Mike was shot. Home?” 

“No. He was here in town. Him 
an’ Suds Prue an’ Pete Banner. They 
was at it all night, I guess, playin’ 
poker. Gene didn’t know about Mike 
until this mornin’.” 

“He got awful busy when he did 
find out.” Jiggs unwrapped his bridle 
reins from the hitch rail. “Any word 
j?ou want to send out to camp?” 

“I guess not,” Loder said. “No. 
Only you can tell Smith an’ Perk 
what’s happened. They’ll want to 
come in.” 

“I’ll tell ’em.” Jiggs mounted and 
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swung his horse away from the hitch 
rack. 

He rode slowly through town, pass¬ 
ing the depot at the end of the street. 
Having crossed the tracks, he turned 
east, the sun lowering behind him, 
and hit a steady gait for the camp at 
the dipping vat. He had a lot of 
things to do, did Jiggs Maunday, and 
a lot to think about. His horse was 
traveling a well-marked road and 
Jiggs let him go. The sun disappeared 
and Jiggs, rousing from his thinking, 
saw that he had passed the turn-off 
to the vat. The horse, one of Tom 
Balfe’s, was going home. Jiggs 
shrugged. He would go to Balfe’s first 
then, and afterward make his visit to 
the crew at the vat. 

It was almost dark when Jiggs ar¬ 
rived at Balfe’s gate. The house, with 
the corrals and out buildings, were 
black in the twilight. Jiggs stopped 
at the corral, unsaddled, and turned 
his horse into the pen. He walked 
slowly to the house, pausing as he 
reached the steps. There was a gray 
film on the ground where ashes had 
been dumped just outside the door. 
The wind had blown the ashes over 
a swath but there was no wind now, 
had been none all day. Jiggs looked 
at the strewn gray of the ashes and, 
suddenly, grunted. Wheel marks cut 
through, plain as though on wet dirt, 
and there was a horseshoe mark. 

“I’ll be damned!” Mr. Maunday 
stated, and went into the house to 
get a lantern. 

When he returned with the light 
he made a thorough examination. 
The buggy had drawn up close to the 
house door, and stopped. There were 
tracks showing where Tom Balfe had 
come out of the house and stood talk¬ 
ing to the buggy’s occupant. Balfe 
had gone back in and the buggy had 
swung away in a circle. Jiggs exam¬ 
ined the horseshoe track particularly 
well and when he straightened he 
knew who had come to visit Tom and 
why Balfe had hesitated when Sted- 
man questioned him. 

“The damned fool,” Jiggs said with 


conviction. “An’ little ol’ Sunny lyin’ 
thataway. The dad-blamed fool!” 

Jiggs found a can of peaches in the 
house and ate them while he thought 
over the new developments. Then, 
his frugal meal finished, he caught up 
his horse and, striking the road, 
headed east. 

I T was after nine o’clock when lights 
told Jiggs he had reached his des¬ 
tination, the T Anchor. A buggy and 
two saddle horses in front of the house 
assured him that the Denver doctor 
was with Mike Tennant and that the 
man he had come to find was here 
at the ranch. Adding his horse to the 
others, he crossed the porch and 
knocked. 

A woman opened the door and 
asked what Jiggs wanted. “Stedman,” 
Jiggs replied. “He’s here, ain’t he?” 

“Yes.” The woman swung the door 
wide. “Come in.” 

Jiggs stood in the hall and the 
woman disappeared. 

While he waited, Jiggs studied his 
surroundings. The hall was carpeted 
and several deer heads hung on the 
walls. A table, loaded with papers 
and catalogues, stood under a coat 
rack decorated with hats and short 
jackets, and a pair of spurs. On top 
of the litter was a deck of cards. Idly 
Jiggs examined these and then, stiffen¬ 
ing, picked up one and studied it 
closely. He had just pocketed the 
whole deck when Stedman came in. 

“What do you want, Maunday?” 
the sheriff demanded. 

“How’s Mr. Tennant?” asked Jiggs. 
“The doctor’s with him. We don’t 
know yet. Look, Maunday, you’ve 
got no business here.” Stedman 
showed concern. “Gene’s here an’ he 
don’t like you, an’ Sam Warfield is 
on the warpath. You’d better pull 
jout. What did you come here for?” 

A gust of wind rattled the door be¬ 
hind Jiggs and he scowled. If the 
wind came up the ashes would be 
blown and he wouldn’t be able to show 
Stedman a thing. “I wanted to find 
out how Tennant is,” Jiggs said, lis- 
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tening to the rattling door and the 
whine of sudden gusts. 

“That ain’t all you wanted.” Sted- 
man’s eyes were keen. 

Mentally Jiggs cursed the wind. 
“It’s all I want right now,” he stated. 

“It’s too soon to tell.” Stedman 
watched Jiggs carefully. “Maybe 
he’ll make it an’ maybe he won’t. 
I’m goin’ to stay overnight. You pull 
out of here. I don’t want any more 
trouble on my hands. I’ll stop at yore 
camp in the mornin’.” 

“When you go in for Balfe’s 
hearin’?” 

“Yes.” 

Jiggs backed toward the rattling 
door. “I’ll look for you then,” he said, 
and went out, pulling the door to 
against the force of the wind. Once 
outside Jiggs spoke his mind freely. 
“Of course you had to blow now, con¬ 
found you!” Apparently he consid¬ 
ered the wind a personal enemy. 

He rode west from the T Anchor, 
following the road for a time, and 
then, as the skylined country became 
more familiar, he turned northward. 
He rode what seemed a long time and 
had begun to believe himself lost 
when his horse quickened pace and 
he caught a glimpse of a dull-red glow 
close to the ground. Farther along, 
the windmill tower made a black skele¬ 
ton against the sky, then the bulk of 
the corral showed. As Jiggs rode in 
a man sat up in bed and spoke a sharp 
demand: “Who is it?” 

“Maunday.” Jiggs dismounted. 

“We’ve got the horses in the cor¬ 
ral.” The man lay down again. “Did 
Tom an’ Loder come back with you? 
How did Tom come out?” 

“Tell you in the mornin’.” Jiggs 
led his horse toward the pens. 

CHAPTER VI 

DISORDER IN THE COURT 

I N the morning Jiggs had to answer 
many questions. Indignation and 
talk ran high and the crew gave him 
no peace. They all decided to go to 
town and Jiggs could not say no. 


After breakfast, when he reached for 
a match, his hand struck against the 
deck of cards he had taken at the 
T Anchor, and withdrawing them, he 
examined them again. Daylight 
showed him even more plainly the 
thing he had seen the night before, and 
he scowled as he replaced the deck 
in his pocket. 

“I’m goin’ to town right now,” he 
informed the others. “I ain’t goin’ to 
wait.” 

“We’re all goin’,” Smith said. 
“We’ll ride in together.” 

“I ain’t got time to wait,” Jiggs 
said, and started toward the corral 
to get Quien Sabe. 

On the way to town Jiggs looked 
again at the cards. They seemed or¬ 
dinary enough, just plain playing 
cards with a blue and white checker¬ 
board of diamonds on their backs; but 
they weren’t just ordinary playing 
cards. He could see the minor 
changes of shading among the blue 
diamonds and he knew this deck for 
what it was. A man who knew could 
tell these cards from the back as well 
as from the front and it was a blamed 
funny kind of deck to find around a 
ranchhouse. Jiggs strung Quien Sabe 
out and when he wasn’t at a lope he 
was at a trot. It was still early when; 
he reached Ute City. 

He came in by the depot and saw 
Skipper disappear into the waiting 
room. Jiggs wanted information. 
Leaving Quien Sabe tied to a tele¬ 
graph pole, he entered the waiting 
room himself. It was deserted and 
Jiggs looked through the ticket win¬ 
dow. He saw the ball of twine and 
the scales and the glue pot used to put 
on labels. 

“Hey!” he called. 

Skipper answered from the freight 
warehouse, his voice muffled. “Yeah, 
be there in a minute.” 

Jiggs stared at the glue pot. That 
and the muffled voice and recollection 
of many things all clicked in place, al¬ 
most audibly. Jiggs’ eyes gleamed, 
but when Skipper appeared Jiggs said 
nothing of his discoveries. 
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“Where does Denver live?” he asked. 
“You know . . . the banker.” 

Skipper took Jiggs out on the plat¬ 
form and pointed. “That big white 
house. North of Main Street. 

“Thanks.” Jiggs untied Quien 
Sabe. “Are you goin’ to be at Tom 
Balfe’s hearin’ this mornin’?” 

“You bet I am,” Skipper answered. 
“Sure. Why?” 

“I just wanted to know.” Jiggs rode 
off toward the house Skipper had in¬ 
dicated. 

Jiggs tied Quien Sabe to the white 
picket fence before he went up the 
brick wall leading to the big white 
house. He knocked and waited until 
the door opened. Instinctively Jiggs 
pulled off his hat and then was sorry. 
Hazel Denver had on her coat and 
hat, ready to go out. She stared curi¬ 
ously at Jiggs. 

“Father’s at the bank,” she an¬ 
nounced without preliminary. “If you 
want to see him—” 

“I don’t want to see him . . . yet.” 
Jiggs gave the last word significant 
emphasis. “I want to talk to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yeah. About the buggy ride you 
took the night Mike Tennant was 
shot.” 

The girl flushed angrily, then paled. 
“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she declared and tried to close 
the door. 

Jiggs’ foot forestalled the move¬ 
ment. “I expect you do,” he drawled. 
“Yore buggy tracks were in front of 
Tom Balfe’s house, an’ there’s the 
mark of a horse’s foot. I’d know it 
any place an’ so would the black¬ 
smith. He put on that shoe. He fit¬ 
ted it to a contracted heel.” 

F OR an instant Hazel Denver met 
Jiggs’ eyes, then she lowered her 
gaze. “What do you want?” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“I want you to go up to Tom Balfe’s 
hearin’ an’ testify that he was at his 
place that night.” 

“I ... I won’t do it.” 

WS—2C 


Jiggs said slowly: “I’m goin’ down 
to Tom Balfe’s hearin’. When I get 
there I’m goin’ to look around. If you 
ain’t there . . . well, there’s always 
the blacksmith -to swear to that horse 
track, an’ the hostler down at the 
livery barn to say what time you come 
back to town.” He removed his foot 
from the door and turned to go. Hazel 
Denver caught his arm. 

“I just drove out there for a min¬ 
ute,” she pleaded. “I wanted Tom to 
take me to a dance at La Vita. Gene 
wouldn’t take me and I drove out to 
ask Tom. I— Please . . . please don’t 
say anything!” She was very appeal¬ 
ing as she met Jiggs’ steady gaze. 

Jiggs relented a trifle. After all 
Hazel Denver was a woman, not much 
of a one, truly, but a woman just the 
same. She was caught in a kind of 
trap. Tom Balfe had protected her 
and if Tom could, then so could Jiggs. 
Then Jiggs steeled himself as he 
thought of another woman, a real one, 
not a shallow foolish little flirt. Sunny 
Outbridge. 

“Maybe I won’t,” Jiggs said grudg¬ 
ingly. “But you be at that hearin’!” 
He wheeled and went down the steps. 

The hotelkeeper did not seem sur¬ 
prised when Jiggs walked in. He 
turned the register around and dipped 
a pen. “Come in for the hearin’?” he 
asked. 

“I come in.” Jiggs scrawled his 
name. “I want my old room.” 

“Sure. It’s vacant.” The hotelman 
took a key from the rack. “Want me 
to take you up?” 

“Nope. I can find my way. What 
time did that poker game break up 
night before last?” 

“Poker game?” The hotel man 
lifted his eyebrows. 

“The one Gene Tennant was in with 
Suds Prue an’ Pete Banner.” 

“Oh. Not till mornin’, I reckon. 
They was still at it when Sam War- 
field come in to tell Gene Mike had 
been shot.” 

“Yeah?” Jiggs stared steadily. 
“How do you know?” 

“Because they had the swamper 
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from the Blue Ribbon takin’ ’em drinks 
all night.” The hotel proprietor’s 
voice was aggrieved. “That’s how I 
know. I don’t know why in thunder 
they didn’t buy a bottle an’ keep it 
up there. The swamper cornin’ in 
an’ out kept me awake most of the 
night. I’d just get to sleep an’ then 
he’d come in—” The hotelman broke 
off. He was talking to Jiggs Maun- 
day’s broad back. 

J IGGS climbed the stairs and let him¬ 
self into his room. He walked over 
to the window and stared out moodily. 
What the hotelman said didn’t sound 
so good. Below him the shed roof 
of the lower floor sloped down to a 
yard. Jiggs stared at that roof, pushed 
up the window and thrust out his 
head. The shed roof, not five feet 
below, ran along the entire back of 
the hotel. Jiggs grunted as he closed 
the window. Bending, he took off his 
spurs and made his way along the 
hall to the door where, brief hours 
before, Mike Tennant had appeared. 

Pausing, Jiggs listened and tried the 
knob. The door was locked. He in¬ 
serted the key to his own room. The 
lock clicked and the door swung open 
under his hand. Jiggs entered, clos¬ 
ing the door behind him. The room 
was a rat’s nest. The bed was un¬ 
made and covered with a tangle of 
bedding. Cards were scattered among 
whiskey glasses on the green-covered 
table. Jiggs examined these, noting 
the blue-and-white diamond pattern 
upon their backs. He went to the 
wardrobe and searched the clothing 
hung there but found nothing. There 
was a full, unopened quart of whiskey 
in the wardrobe, and two half-used 
pints. Jiggs sampled one of the pints 
and decided that Suds and Pete drank 
good liquor. 

From the wardrobe Jiggs turned to 
examining the room, careful not to dis¬ 
turb its litter more than necessary. 
There was nothing in the room that he 
could use, but he did find whiskey in 
the pitcher on the bureau. Someone 
had emptied it there. Jiggs looked out 
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the window, noted the shed roof under¬ 
neath. Then, leaving the room, he 
locked the door behind him. 

In the lobby the hotel -proprietor 
hailed Jiggs. “Hey, you’d better leave 
yore gun in yore room. You ain’t sup¬ 
posed to wear a gun in town.” 

“I know it,” Jiggs retorted, as he 
left. 

Ute City was showing some excite¬ 
ment. The traffic on the sidewalk 
was all pointed one way, toward the 
courthouse. Jiggs followed the flow, 
entered the building and mounted the 
stairs to the courtroom where he un¬ 
obtrusively seated himself on a bench 
in the rear. Drewer, the deputy, and 
a pompous, somewhat blowsy man oc¬ 
cupying the judge’s chair, were bent 
in consultation. People kept coming 
in and finding places. Sunny Out- 
bridge entered, saw Jiggs and sat down 
beside him. Her face was drawn and 
circles under her eyes were mute evi¬ 
dence of a sleepless night. Instinc¬ 
tively she put her hand in Jiggs’ big 
one as though seeking reassurance. 

“Don’t you worry.” Jiggs squeezed 
the slim fingers. “It’s O. K.” 

Gene Tennant, Sam Warfield and 
two riders came in and took seats 
down in front. Suds Prue and Pete 
Banner occupied the other front bench 
away over toward the windows. Jiggs 
saw Skipper get up to join Suds and 
Pete, but a small, birdlike woman in¬ 
tercepted the boy. He scowled at her 
and shook his head while his lips 
moved rapidly. The woman put her 
hand on Skipper’s arm and he sat 
down. 

'“Who is that with Skipper?” Jiggs 
asked, low-voiced. 

Sunny, rousing from her black 
thoughts, looked toward the two. 
“Mrs. Varney. His mother.” 

“Um-m-m,” Jiggs said. “Have you 
talked to Tom?” 

“To Tom and dad both. What did 
I do, Mr. Maunday? I was trying to 
help Tom and now dad hates him. He 
says he’ll kill Tom.” 

“It’ll all come out in the wash,” 
Jiggs assured her. “Just wait.” 
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Hazel Denver came in, accompanied 
by a tall, austere, gray-haired man 
who could be none other than her 
father. They sat on a bench toward 
the middle of the courtroom, and 
Jiggs, nodding his satisfaction, 
searched the crowd for the blacksmith 
and the hostler from the livery barn. 
He grinned when he found them both 
present. 

There was a stir and craning of necks 
and voices murmured in the court¬ 
room. Tom Balfe came in, followed 
by Stedman. They took seats at the 
table in front of the judge’s desk and 
the sheriff nodded to the judge. 

T HE justice rapped and cleared his 
throat. “Come to order,” he com¬ 
manded. “This court’s in session.” 

The babble of voices died. The 
judge stared over his spectacles at Tom 
Balfe. “Balfe”—he picked up the 
warrant from his desk—“yo’re charged 
with assaultin’ Mike Tennant with a 
deadly weapon an’ with intent to kill. 
How do you plead?” 

“Not guilty.” Balfe’s voice was low 
but distinct. 

The justice looked at Ham Sted¬ 
man. “State yore case, sheriff,” he 
ordered. “Call yore witnesses.” 

Stedman got up, and Jiggs, with a 
final pressure on Sunny’s fingers, also 
arose. “I want to call Gene Tennant,” 
Stedman said. “He’s my first witness.” 

“No he ain’t.” Jiggs’ voice caused 
every head in the courtroom to turn. 
“I*m yore first witness, sheriff.” He 
strode down the aisle, the heads turn¬ 
ing to follow his progress. 

“Look here, Maunday,” Stedman 
said sharply as Jiggs reached the rail¬ 
ing that barred the judge’s dais from 
the rest of the courtroom. “What do 
you think you’re doin’? What’s the 
idea?” 

“You want to find out who shot 
Tennant, don’t you?” Jiggs stepped 
over the rail, not bothering to use 
the gate. “Well, I know.” He sat 
down composedly in the chair beside 
the judge’s desk, facing the room. 


Stedman snapped. “Take it off!” 

“Sure.” Jiggs obligingly slid his 
Colt from its holster and placed it on 
the judge’s desk, the butt pointing 
conveniently toward himself. “I for¬ 
got. Do you want to swear me in 
or somethin’?” 

“I want you to get out an’ let me 
go on with this case,” Stedman rasped. 
“By damn, Maunday, I’ll throw you 
in jail. You got no business—” 
Stedman, now recovered from his sur¬ 
prise, was thoroughly angry. 

“Let him say his piece.” 

Jiggs looked toward the man who 
had interrupted Stedman. It was 
Harry Loder, standing beside the door 
in the rear. With Loder were Smith 
and Perkins and the crew from the 
dipping vat. They had come in late. 

“Sure, let him talk,” Smith seconded. 
“Go on, Maunday.” 

Jiggs grinned, first at the boys from 
the vat, then at Ham Stedman. “You 
want to know where Tom was the 
night Tennant got shot,” he said 
kindly. “Tom told you he was at his 
place, but you wouldn’t believe him 
an’ he couldn’t prove it. I can prove 
it. He was there, wasn’t he, Mr. Den¬ 
ver?” 

Again heads turned. Hazel Den¬ 
ver was whispering to her father and 
Denver’s austere face changed from 
blankness into something like appre¬ 
hension. 

“Mr. Balfe was at his ranch,” the 
banker corroborated after a moment. 

“You see?” Jiggs turned to Sted¬ 
man. “There’s yore case . . . blowed 
up.” 

Stedman was so angry that he al¬ 
most spluttered and Jiggs, his voice 
still kind, continued. “Now, do you 
want me to tell you who shot Mike 
Tennant?” 

Jiggs settled comfortably in the wit¬ 
ness chair. Stedman rapped: “Go 
ahead if you can!” 

“I got to do this my own way,” 
drawled Jiggs. “I got to show it to 
you. You think that this shootin’ 
come out of a quarrel over dippin’ cat- 
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The dippin’ an’ killin’ those steers of 
Tennant’s didn’t have a thing to do 
with it. I know how that happened 
but”—his eyes flashed to Skipper, 
very ereet beside the small birdlike 
woman—“that don’t come in here.” 

Gene Tennant stared incredulously 
at Jiggs and Sam Warfield’s eyes were 
wide. Jiggs grinned at Warfield but 
his face turned suddenly hard as he 
looked at Gene. “That business don’t 
fit in with the other,” he repeated. 

“What does fit in?” Stedman de¬ 
manded. “Get on with it.” 

“I’m gettin’ on.” Jiggs glanced at 
Suds Prue and Pete Banner beside the 
window, then shifted his gaze to Sted¬ 
man. “Mike Tennant was shot be¬ 
cause of a gamblin’ debt.” He fished 
a pack of playing cards from his pocket 
and-placed them beside his six-shooter. 
“I got these cards,” Jiggs explained, 
“when I come out to the T Anchor 
last night, Stedman. Mike Tennant 
had left ’em on his hall table—an’ 
they’re marked.” 

N OT the judge’s pounding but 
rather the desire to hear Jiggs 
stilled the crowd. Jiggs turned from 
Stedman to Suds Prue and Banner. 

“Mike wouldn’t pay a debt that 
had been won by crooked cards,” he 
went on. “Mike Tennant never 
welshed a bet in his life, but he 
wouldn’t pay a crooked debt. There 
was three men playin’ poker in the 
hotel the night he was shot. Two of 
’em pulled out. They left one fellow 
in the room to take the drinks they’d 
ordered brought to ’em. That was 
their alibi, you see? The other two 
skipped out of the window an’ off the 
hotel roof ah’ rode out to kill Tennant. 
. . . Who went with Gene, Suds? You 
or Pete?” 

Three men were on their feet in the 
courtroom: Gene Tennant, Suds Prue 
and Pete Banner. Gene’s face was 
twisted in a snarl as he ripped a gun 
from under his coat. Prue had a gun 
out, too,' but Jiggs had been right about 
Pete Banner. Pete wasn’t smart; he 
was simply cunning and, for an instant. 


Pete did not draw. Gene’s gun ex¬ 
ploded and splinters ripped from the 
top of the judge’s desk as Jiggs’ hand 
shot out to grip the butt of the gun 
he had placed there. Jiggs was not 
hurried; he knew too much to hurry, 
had been in too many tights to jump 
and shoot wildly. A slug from Prue’s 
gun ripped away Jiggs’ holster but 
even that did not hurry him. His Colt 
dropped level and he fingered the trig¬ 
ger and the butt cut sharply into his 
hand while over the bouncing barrel 
of the Colt he saw Gene Tennant. 

In the courtroom men yelled and 
women screamed. Loder and the men 
with him were fighting to get to the 
front, unable to shoot because of the 
crowd. Jiggs, when Gene went down, 
turned to Suds Prue. He saw Suds’ 
vest jump as though tapped sharply 
by some invisible finger, saw Suds’ 
face change from snarling hate to 
questioning weakness, saw Suds, go 
down and, for the first time, Jiggs 
was aware of the gun that thundered 
behind him and realized that Stedman 
was shooting. 

Tom Balfe was across the railing 
and struggling with Sam Warfield, and 
even as Jiggs looked the two fell to 
the floor. Now Jiggs came up from 
the chair, catapulting himself 6ver the 
rail. Gun raised, he smashed his 
weapon down on Pete Banner’s head 
just as the wizened-faced little man 
got out his gun. Standing wide¬ 
legged, gun ready, Jiggs faced the 
courtroom where men and women hid 
behind the benches, and where other 
hardier spirits fought toward him. He 
was standing so when Loder, first of 
the Balfe men, reached his side and 
when Ham Stedman’s voice rang out. 

“Quiet! Quiet now! Sit down, 
everybody!” 

CHAPTER VII 

PEACE PARLEY 

H AM STEDMAN, Len Drewer and 
the justice of the peace came into 
the sheriff’s office through the jail 
door. Stedman looked tired and the 
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J. P.’s eyes were round and a little 
frightened as though he’d just heard 
something. Jiggs uncoiled his length 
from the sheriff’s chair so that Sted- 
man could sit down; Loder moved 
from where he squatted by the wall. 

“Well, we got it,” Stedman an¬ 
nounced. “It was just like you said, 
Maunday. Gene owed Pete an’ Suds 
better than five thousand. Old Mike 
refused to pay it. He told Suds an’ 
Gene that he’d be damned first, an’ 
he took that deck of cards. He said 
that he was sure the cards were marked 
an’ he was goin’ to find some way to 
prove it. Suds an’ Pete didn’t want 
to lose their money and they saw a way 
out. If Mike was dead Gene would 
have the T Anchor and he could pay 
off. They had Gene scared an’ they 
got him to come in to talk with them. 
He was some drunk, top, I guess, an’ 
sore at Mike. Mike had been ridin’ 
him pretty hard about bringin’ tick 
fever into the basin an’ some more 
things. Suds planned the whole 
thing. They left an order at the Blue 
Ribbon to have drinks brought ’em 
every half-hour an’ Suds an’ Gene 
slipped out the window an’ went down 
over the shed roof at the hotel. They 
hit for the T Anchor. Mike was up, 
waitin’ for Gene, an’ they could see 
him through the window so they didn’t 
have to go inside. They took a shot 
an’ ran. Pete says that Gene done 
the shootin’.” 

Sam Warfield let his breath go in a 
sort of explosion and Jiggs glanced 
quickly in his direction. 

“Pete stayed in the room to take 
the drinks the swamper brought,” 
Stedman concluded. “It was just like 
you figured it, Maunday.” He paused 
and studied Jiggs’ face. “We’ve got 
it all written down an’ Pete signed it. 
I’m goin’ to hold him as accessory for 
murder. 

“Not murder,” ' Warfield refuted. 
“Mike ain’t goin’ to die. Doc says 
he’ll make it.” 

“Then for whatever I can hold him 
for,” Stedman said flatly. “I’ll look 
up the law on it, but Pete’s goin’ to be 


held. How did you figure it, Maun¬ 
day? When did you first get wise?” 

“I don’t know,” Jiggs answered 
thoughtfully. “Maybe when I was 
talkin’ to George down at the Blue 
Ribbon, maybe the other night when 
I picked up that deck of cards at the 
T Anchor. There were a lot of little 
things that kind of pieced together. 
I knew Gene was bad, out there at the 
vat when I first hit the basin.” 

F OR a long minute the T Anchor 
man met Jiggs’ eyes. Then he 
held out his hand. “Gene wasn’t 
Mike’s kid,” he rasped. “He was no 
good. I’ve been with Mike a long 
time, Maunday. I— Will you shake 
hands?” 

Gladness brightened Jiggs’ eyes and 
his grip on Sam Warfield’s hand was 
strong. “You bet I will,” he said 
heartily. 

The hands fell apart and Loder said: 
“Warfield, I want to talk to you about 
this dippin’ business. Mike’s laid up 
an’ Gene’s dead, an’ we’ve still got 
tick fever in the basin. We’ve got to 
dip.” 

Warfield nodded. “The T Anchor 
will throw in with you. Mike will 
want to. I’ll just go ahead until he 
can take over again.” 

“That’s O. K. then.” Loder showed 
his relief. “We’ve got to get at it, too. 
I’m losin’ cattle.” 

“Do you want me for anythin’ 
1 more, Stedman?” asked Jiggs. 

Ham Stedman frowned in concen¬ 
tration. “There’s a couple of things. 
That business about provin’ Tom was 
at his place. Denver said he was, but 
how Denver knew I—” 

“He ain’t goin’ to tell you, either, 
an’ I ain’t,” Jiggs interrupted, his grin 
broad. “Yo’re goin’ to have to take 
his word for it. It’s good, ain’t it?” 
After all, Hazel had come through and 
Jiggs was not going to talk. Hazel 
would get about what was comir^ to 
her, Jiggs thought. She had been 
forced to tell her father what she had 
done and she had lost Gene Tennant. 
Hazel would never be the mistress of 
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the T Anchor, and she had lost Tom 
Balfe too. 

“Yeah.” Stedman nodded. “Den¬ 
ver’s word is good with me. He looked 
at Lance Outbridge. “Yo’re a damned 
fool, Lance,” Stedman declared sud¬ 
denly. “You might’ve known Sunny 
was lyin’. An’ you ought to’ve known 
that Tom Balfe was square. What did 
you want to go packin’ a gun for any¬ 
how?” 

“I’m goin’ to pay for it, ain’t I?” 
Lance answered dully. “I’ve got to 
go back to the pen an’ finish my sen¬ 
tence.” 

“You get out of here!” Stedman 
snapped. “I’ve forgot you broke pa¬ 
role an’ so has everybody else. Now 
get down to the restaurant as fast as 
you can an’ tell Sunny an’ Tom what 
kind of a fool you think you are!” 

For a moment Lance Outbridge did 
not comprehend and then as the truth 
broke a light welled up in his eyes 
illuminating his face. He did not try 
to thank Ham Stedman, his look was 
thanks enough. Lance Outbridge 
came up off the bench and jerked the 
door open, and his boots pounded as 
he ran down the courthouse hall. 

“An’ that’s breakin’ my oath of 
office,” Stedman said, staring at the 
empty door. “Look, Maunday. You 
said you know how them steers got 
killed. I wish you’d tell me. You 
been right about— Hey! Where are 
you goin’?” 

Jiggs was at the door. He paused 
at the sheriff’s call. “Somethin’ I 
forgot,” Jiggs said. “I’ll look after it.” 

Stedman took a step to follow and 
call him back, thought better of it, and 
returned to the desk. 

J IGGS hurried when he left the court¬ 
house. As he passed, the men and 
women of Ute City looked at him, 
some with awe, some with curiosity, 
some with admiration. Many of the 
people of Ute City had been in the 
courtroom and those who had not 
knew now what had happened there. 
In front of Sunny’s restaurant Jiggs 


found Lance Outbridge hovering anx¬ 
iously. Jiggs stopped. 

“Why don’t you go on in?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“I’m scared to,” admitted Out¬ 
bridge. 

“Come on.” Jiggs seized Lance’s 
arm and pulled him forward. 

There was no one in the restaurant 
but a soft murmur of voices came from 
the kitchen. Jiggs, leading Lance, 
paused at the entrance. The two 
young people in the kitchen did not 
even look up. Tom Balfe’s arms were 
about Sunny’s slim shoulders and the 
girl’s head was pillowed against Tom’s 
chest, her arms around his neck. 

“You were right,” Jiggs said, push¬ 
ing Lance back into the restaurant 
proper. “They don’t need you now. 
They don’t need anybody. But stick 
around a while. Just sit down an’ 
wait for ’em, an’ don’t go apologizin’.” 

On the street again Jiggs headed 
for the depot, paying no attention to 
those he met. He rounded the comer 
of the station, went into the waiting 
room and, disregarding the ticket win¬ 
dow, headed for the office door. 

The dour-faced agent yelled, “Hey!” 
and Jiggs hesitated. 

“You ain’t supposed to come in 
here!” the agent rasped. 

Jiggs was gone, into the freight ware¬ 
house. 

Skipper was piling boxes. He 
dropped the one he held and stared 
at Jiggs. Jiggs advanced and Skip¬ 
per retreated. 

“What do you want?” Skipper held 
up both hands as though to ward Jiggs 
off. “I ain’t done nothin’.” 

“You ain’t, ain’t you?” Jiggs’ voice 
was grim. “Come here.” 

Skipper backed away. “You leave 
me be,” he whimpered. 

“Ain’t done nothin’, huh?” Jiggs 
made a grab and Skipper dodged. 
“You get tough with me, will you? 
Stick a gun in my back an’ tell me to 
get out of town. Stand still!” 

“An’ you left that dip out in the 
rain!” Jiggs skirted a pile of boxes 
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while Skipper took the other side. 
“The labels come off an’ you glued 
’em on. That’s how that dip got 
mixed!” 

"There was only a couple of ’em 
come off,” the Skipper wailed. “I put 
’em right back, honest I did. I didn’t 
do nothin’:—” 

“Except you killed about thirty 
head of steers an’ raised holy Ned with 
the whole country!” Jiggs dived over 
a barrel and got a handful of shirt 
tail. “Now I got you. I’ll take the 
toughness out of you!” 

T HE Skipper was strong and agile 
as a cat but Jiggs had handled colts 
and calves all his life. He pinioned 
Skipper’s flying arms and he caught 
Skipper’s kicking legs between his own 
and he sat down on a convenient box 
with the most spankable portion of 
Skipper’s anatomy uppermost across 
his knee. Jiggs lifted one broad hand 
and checked, staring at the depot 
agent who stood in the doorway. 

“You got anythin’ to say?” Jiggs 
challenged. 

The agent shook his head. “Not a 
one,” he assured Jiggs mildly. “I’d 
have fired him long ago if it hadn’t 
been for his maw.” 

“An’ I’d have turned him over to 
the sheriff except for his maw,” Jiggs 
said grimly. 

There followed, from the dim con¬ 
fines of the freight warehouse, a regu¬ 
lar, spatting sound, as of wood being 
whacked against leather. This, at 
first, was mixed with threats and pro¬ 
fanity. The profanity gave way to 
wails and promises and then to wails 
alone. Presently the spatting stopped 
and after a brief interlude, Jiggs Maun- 
day and the depot agent appeared at 
the waiting-room door. 

“He’s been needin’ that a long time,” 
the agent said reflectively. “I didn’t 
give it to him. I— Well, I didn’t 
know as I could get the job done.” 

“It’s done now,” said Jiggs. “Are 
you goin’ to say anythin’ about it?” 


“An’ get the road sued?” The agent 
looked his shock. “Not me. Are 
you?” 

“Not me.” Jiggs shook his head. 
“He ought to be a right good boy 
now for a while but if he even looks 
like he wants to get tough—” 

“I’ll take care of him,” the agent 
promised grimly, and held out his 
hand. 

Jiggs took it, gripping gently, for 
his palm stung and tingled, but not, 
he knew, as much as some other places 
stung and tingled. 

“Have a cigar?” the agent said. “I 
don’t drink, but if you’d take a smoke 
on me—” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Maunday. “I 
will.” 

Smoking his cigar, Jiggs went back 
uptown. Making his way through the 
crowded Blue Ribbon, he joined Sted- 
man, Loder, and Sam Warfield at the 
bar. George, all smiles, came up, and 
Jiggs said: “I’ll buy. What’ll you 
have?” 

“No,” Loder objected, “I'll buy.” 

“I think it’s up to me,” said Sted- 
man. “After all—” 

“The drinks,” George announced 
firmly, “are on the house.” He set 
forth bottle and glasses. 

* “An’ now”—Stedman put his emp¬ 
tied glass back on the bar—“what are 
you goin’ to do, Maunday? I want 
you in town tomorrow for the in¬ 
quests, but after that—” 

Jiggs looked reflectively at his empty 
glass. It was well past noon and he 
was hungry but there was no use in 
going to Sunny Outbridge’s restaurant. 

“Dip cattle, I guess,” he answered. 
“Man, how I hate that! It’s a mean, 
wet, dirty job, dippin’ is, but I’ve 
hired out for a tough hand.” 

He grinned and reached for the bot¬ 
tle. “An’ when we get done dippin’ ” 
—Jiggs filled the glass precariously to 
the brim—“I’m goin’ to see if I can’t 
cheat Tom Balfe out of some of them 
three-year-olds he’s got. After all, 
that what I come to Ute Basin for: to 
buy some horses.” 


SIX-GUN AWAKENING 

by David Lavender 


The red October sun was little more 
than an hour high when Jay Mackay, 
holding his big bay to a mile-eating 
trot, topped a low ridge and saw the 
alkali flat below him. A dozen or so 
riders had already congregated there. 
They were angry. Mackay could tell 
that by the way they swung to the 
ground and stood spraddle-legged in 
tight knots, talking and emphasizing, 
their words with quick, harsh gestures. 


Jay Mackay thought. His lean shoul¬ 
ders stirred helplessly and he rode on 
down the slope, a spare, lonesome man, 
wind-bitten and saddle-toughened. 
Automatically he took off his gloves 
to leave his fingers free. When he 
thrust the gloves into his hip pocket 
one caught on his chaps belt, dangled 
a moment, and dropped to the ground 
unnoticed. 

The crowd on the flat recognized him 



Two of them had already rolled the 
limp body of a man in a canvas tar¬ 
paulin and were now lashing the long 
bundle belly down to an empty sad¬ 


dled horse. 

“This is the devil of a homecoming!” 


with patent surprise. Then their 
scrutiny shifted to a thick-chested man 
with such heavy jowls that his head 
appeared almost tumip-shaped. A 
badge embossed chief deputy was 
pinned to his sagging vest, and the 
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group obviously wondered what he was 
going to make of this new arrival. He 
realized it; his face darkened, and a 
look of enmity flashed in his muddy 
eyes. 

Before the deputy could speak, a 
younger man, lithe and limber and so 
blond that his hair showed almost 
white above his sunburned face, 
stepped forward with a broad grin. 

“Jay!” he said. “Jay Mackay! 
When did you get home?” 

“Last night, Hap.” The rider did 
not grin back. His gray eyes passed 
on to the burdened horse and he said: 
“I hear you’re in a jackpot.” 

Hap Dunning’s smile died. “Yeah,” 
he muttered and wiped his hands on 
his trousers. “Yeah. It’s bad.” 

Behind Dunning the thick-jowled 
deputy laughed harshly. “It ain’t so 
bad it’ll break your heart, Mackay!” 
he taunted. “You never wasted any 
love on Sheriff Howley.” 

“No,” Mackay admitted, “but I hate 
to see even Howley shot in the back, 
Cleat.” 

Deputy Cleat exchanged glances with 
a thin, green-eyed man standing beside 
him. That individual’s gaunt hand 
made a tiny gesture toward the tar¬ 
paulin-wrapped corpse. Cleat took the 
hint. 

“You haven’t seen Howley’s body!” 
he rasped triumphantly. “How do you 
know he was shot in the back?” 

Mackay measured the thin man, try¬ 
ing to plumb his part in the picture. 
The fellow stared back, his sharp, 
shrewd features inscrutable. 

M ACKAY turned to the deputy. 

“So that’s the tack you’re going 
to try?” He smiled faintly. “Think 
again. After the TY boys came to 
San Andras this morning and reported 
finding the body, they went to the 
livery stable. They told the hostler 
all about it. He knew I’d just hit 
town, so he came to the hotel, woke 
me, and passed on the information, 
figuring I’d be interested.” 

“I’ll bet you were interested!” Cleat 
sneered. “With Howley dead, you 


think you’ve got a clear field!” 

“Clear for what?” 

“Don’t pull that! You know blasted 
well the Cattlemen’s Association aimed 
to run you for sheriff against Howley 
in the November election!” 

“That was their idea, not mine. I 
was in Montana with a trail herd when 
the notion hit them.” 

“You sure came back in a hurry!” 

“I’ve got a sister being married to 
Dunning in three days,” Mackay said. 
“Maybe that was the reason for hur¬ 
rying.” 

He shifted his glance to the young 
rancher. Hap stood on one foot, then 
the other, blushed, and grinned 
proudly. 

t “How is Betty, Hap?” Mackay said. 

“Swell! She’ll be tickled to see you, 
Jay.” 

“Is she at the ranch?” 

“Sure. Old Rosita is still there, rid¬ 
ing herd on her.” 

“Does she know about . . . this?” 

Hap’s young face turned somber. “I 
don’t know. I was at the roundup 
camp when I got word. But I hope 
she hasn’t heard. She’s worried 
enough already.” 

The thin man with the green eyes 
stirred impatiently. “If you-all don’t 
mind my sayin’ so,” he drawled in a 
soft, silky voice, “this chin music ain’t 
gettin’ us anywhere.” 

Dislike rose in Mackay. So far as 
he could see, the fellow had no reason 
for butting in. “Just where do you 
think you’re going to get?” he asked 
bluntly. 

It was Hap who answered. “He’s 
a stock detective, Jay. Name is Endi- 
cott—Abe Endicott. I hired him to 
help me find out what was happening 
to those yearlings of mine up on Shay 
Mountain. They’re being rustled, I 
think, though we can’t find a track to 
show where they’ve been taken. Sher¬ 
iff Howley was working on it when 
he was killed. Maybe the rustlers shut 
him up because of something he 
learned. Maybe it was some enemy 
who bushwhacked him. A lot of peo¬ 
ple hated him, I guess.” 
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“Including Mackay,” Deputy Cleat 
put in. 

Mackay’s lips tightened. Cleat was 
certainly going out of his way to stir 
up trouble. True, Mackay had been 
on opposite sides of the political fence 
from Howley and had openly criticized 
many of the sheriff’s policies. But if 
such differences were reason for mur¬ 
der, the woods would be full of dead 
officials. Jay told Cleat so, letting his 
slow gaze rake the deputy with delib¬ 
erate mockery. 

A NGER stiffened the group. Most 
of the men were supporters of the 
sheriff and of his deputy; in return they 
were thrown fat jobs from time to time. 
They regarded Mackay as an inter¬ 
loper, a threat to the good things they 
wanted to keep. His derision was an 
acid that for a tense moment threat¬ 
ened violent reaction. 

Swiftly Hap Dunning tried to cool 
them with words. “Anyhow,” he said 
to Jay, “it’s turned into a worse busi¬ 
ness than we thought, and now we’ve 
all got to work together on it.” His 
gesture indicated both Cleat and Endi- 
cott, the stock detective. 

Mackay ignored the pair. Weariness 
had laid its shadow on his hard, bony 
face. Looking at Hap, he thought bit¬ 
terly: “Why can’t he learn to stand 
on his own feet?” For a long time the 
kid had been leaning on Mackay for 
help. And that was why Jay had sad¬ 
dled up one morning, six months ago, 
and left the country, hoping that if 
Hap were forced to shift for himself 
he would learn self-reliance. But evi¬ 
dently he hadn’t. 

“A sheriff, a stock detective, and a 
flock of deputies,” Mackay said. “Great 
guns, Hap, how many crutches do you 
need? Do you suppose old Cactus 
Dunning would ever have built up the 
Circle D and left it to you in as good 
shape as it was, if he’d hollered for 
help every time something went 
wrong?” 

The thrust hit hard. Hap flinched 
and looked at the ground. “Rustling 
is the sheriff’s business,” he retorted 


sullenly. “Why shouldn’t I call on 
him? You and Uncle Cactus always 
were too quick to take the law into 
your own hands.” 

“We got results,” Mackay said. 
Again he let his mocking glance rest 
on Cleat, implying that results were 
something not often obtained from the 
sheriff’s office. 

Cleat swelled like a bullfrog, but be¬ 
fore he could speak, Mackay cut him 
off, asking Hap: “And what did How- 
ley do for you?” 

“He came up yesterday afternoon 
to look around. I don’t know* where he 
went. The TY roundup crew found 
him here when they cut across the flat 
at dawn this morning.” 

Mackay glanced at the sheriff’s 
horse. There were spots of dried, 
bluish mud on the insides of its legs, 
and he could see traces of the same 
mud on the sheriff’s spurs where they 
protruded beneath the canvas cover¬ 
ing. The rider’s gray eyes narrowed 
thoughtfully. 

“Exactly where was the sheriff ly¬ 
ing?” he asked. 

Hap pointed to a low bush beside 
the wagon road. “Right there, pretty 
cold and stiff. He’d been dead several 
hours.” 

Mackay studied the dusty, alkali- 
whitened piece of ground. “That dirt 
has been tramped up considerable.” 

“There’s been considerable people 
gawpin’ around!” deputy Cleat ex¬ 
ploded. His heavy-jowled head thrust 
forward on his thick shoulders. “An’ 
you make one too many! We don’t 
need you pryin’ around. Savvy?” 

Mackay laughed in his face. “Mean¬ 
ing that you’re capable of running the 
show alone?” 

“You’re blasted right I’m runnin* it!” 
Cleat howled. “An’ I’m gonna run 
agin’ you for sheriff in the election next 
month, too! No high-riding, land- 
grabbin’ ex-foreman of old Cactus Dun¬ 
ning’s is gonna get control o’ this 
county!” 

A ^mutter of approval rose from the 
watchers, and satisfaction curved 
Cleat’s lips. The more animosity he 
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stirred up against Mackay, the better 
his own chances would be in the elec¬ 
tion. 

Mackay’s eyebrows lifted, but be¬ 
fore he could speak, Endicott inter¬ 
rupted. 

“We’re wastin’ time,” the stock de¬ 
tective said, “an’ we ought to be pick¬ 
in’ up the murderer’s tracks. They’re 
gettin’ colder every minute. I’d think 
about that. Cleat.” 

The words jerked the deputy alive. 
He waved his posse to their horses with 
a pompous show of efficiency. “Just 
what I was gonna say. Let’s ride, 
boys!” 

T HE men swung into their saddles, 
but Hap Dunning stayed behind, 
watching Mackay. Hesitantly he 
said: “Might as well ride. We’ve seen 
all there is to see here, haven’t we?” 

“Have you?” Mackay countered and 
looked again at the dead sheriff’s mud- 
spattered horse. 

Hap followed the direction of his 
glance. “I ... I don’t know,” he 
muttered, not trusting his own judg¬ 
ment. “What do you think I ought 
to do?” 

“It’s your mind,” Mackay said 
coldly. “Make it up yourself for a 
change.” 

Hap flushed, hurt and angry. When 
Endicott called to him, Hap turned his 
back on his future brother-in-law and 
rejoined the posse. 

Over his shoulder deputy Cleat 
called arrogantly: “Kettleman, take 
Howley’s body to the coroner. You, 
Mackay . . . stick round town where 
we can get hold of you if we want.” 

With that the posse clattered off, 
fanning out in a wide arc as they 
searched the ground for tracks. Limp¬ 
faced Sam Kettleman picked up the 
reins of the dead sheriff’s horse and 
headed toward San Andras town. 
Mackay was left alone. 

He sat motionless, watching the de¬ 
parting posse. They didn’t seem to 
be having much luck in their search, 
and he doubted if they would, for he 
had already noticed that roundup 


crews, riding back and forth across the 
flat, had put an inextricable maze of 
hoofprints on the dry ground. He 
sighed deeply; for a moment his lean 
face lost its hardness and he looked 
almost irresolute. 

“How the devil,” he murmured aloud, 
“am I going to wake Hap up?” 

The posse dipped out of sight be¬ 
hind a brushy swell. Mackay roused 
himself, dismounted and walked to the 
spot where the sheriff’s body had lain. 
The dust was scuffed and turned by 
many feet, so that its story was all 
but erased. None the less he took a 
twig and carefully scraped through the 
dirt. Before long he was certain that 
Howley had shed very little blood 
there. Mackay hunkered on his heels, 
thinking of that and the other things 
he had seen. 

“I knew something was fishy,” he told 
himself. “Howley wasn’t shot here! 
He was packed here after he was al¬ 
ready dead and through bleeding! 

That was why the ground had been 
tramped up. The murderers had for¬ 
gotten about the lack of blood until 
almost too late. Then at the last 
minute they must have scuffed up the 
dirt in the hope that no one would 
notice. 

Remembering the mud on Howley’s 
horse, Mackay could guess within a 
mile of where the sheriff had been rid¬ 
ing: over across Shay Mountain near 
the blue bogs on North Spur. And 
the posse was heading in exactly the 
opposite direction! 

Mackay looked up at the rough, 
brooding hulk of the mountain and 
frowned to himself. If Howley had 
indeed died on the other side of that 
hump, why had the murderers brought 
his body back here? There seemed 
only one explanation: they wanted the 
corpse found here rather than near the 
scene of the death. Why? What was 
over there that they wanted hidden? 
Hap’s rustled cattle? 

Mackay’s pulse quickened. If he 
followed the hunch through, it might 
lead him to the solution of both the 
murder and the rustling. Success like 
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that, after Cleat’s bungling, would 
carry him into the sheriff’s office! He 
smiled grimly, remembering the dep¬ 
uty’s vicious insinuations. This would 
change the fellow’s tune! 

Then his face turned bleak again 
and he shook his head. During all 
the years he had been tied down on 
old Cactus Dunning’s Circle D, he had 
dreamed of a chance like this. But 
he couldn’t risk taking it now, for if 
he should become sheriff of San Andras, 
Hap would lean on him more than 
ever. Mackay grimaced. A fine set-up 
—wet nurse with a star for his sister’s 
husband! No, Hap had to run down 
this murder and rustling alone; noth¬ 
ing else would give him the self-con¬ 
fidence he needed. The kid certainly 
couldn’t take care of Betty until he 
had first learned to take care of him¬ 
self. And now was the time to make 
him start. 

“But how?” Mackay wondered 
again. It wouldn’t do to push these 
clues m the kid’s face. Hap had to 
figure them out for himself and follow 
them through on his own. Anything 
else would be nursing him along once 
more. 

A S Mackay turned the problem in 
his mind, a plan shaped up, relax¬ 
ing the worried tightness of his mouth. 
He swung into the saddle and reined 
toward San Andras. Reaching in his 
pocket, he missed one of his gloves 
and paused to search for it. Not see¬ 
ing it immediately, he shrugged and 
spurred on. 

In town Mackay stabled his horse at 
the San Andras livery and, after mak¬ 
ing sure he was unobserved, hurried 
to the telegraph office. There he wrote 
out a message to Hap Dunning, but 
left it unsigned. That finished, he went 
to the hotel room he had rented on 
arriving in town late the night before 
and settled down to wait. 

Hours later he saw Deputy Cleat 
and part of the posse ride in. They 
seemed excited, as if they had discov¬ 
ered something. Mackay scowled to 
himself, for he had not anticipated 


that they would learn much out on 
that flat. What could have pleased 
them so? And where, he wondered, 
were Hap and Endicott? Impatient, 
plagued by vague premonitions of trou¬ 
ble, he paced the room, trying to guess 
what the next move would be. 

A knock sounded on the door. He 
threw it open, then stopped in sur¬ 
prise when he saw that it was his sis¬ 
ter who stood there. Her lips were 
pale, and spots of angry color burned 
in her cheeks. 

“Betty!” he exclaimed. “What in 
the world—” 

“Oh, Jay!” she sobbed. Her anger 
seemed to melt on seeing him, and sud¬ 
denly she was in his arms. She wasn’t 
really pretty. She had too much of 
her brother’s incisiveness in her mouth 
and chin for that. But there was 
warmth and courage and vitality in 
her, and Mackay’s heart lightened 
when he sensed that none of those 
qualities had been diminished during 
his absence. She was still worth the 
best a man could give. 

Then he remembered the white, 
strained look on her face when he had 
first opened the door, and a little frown 
dug in between his dark brows. 

“I thought you were at the ranch,” 
he said. 

“I came to town for groceries.” 

“And heard about Howley?” 

“Yes.” All at once she stiffened 
again and pulled away from him. “Jay, 
why did you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

She held out her hand and he saw 
the crumpled telegram in it. He barely 
glanced at it, knowing its words well 
enough. It was the unsigned message 
he had sent to Hap and it read: 

TAKE ANOTHER LOOK AT HOWLEY’S 
HORSE. THEN TRUST YOUR OWN 
JUDGMENT. BUT TRUST NO MAN, 
NOT MACKAY, NOT ENDICOTT, NOT 
CLEAT. 

“So Hap couldn’t make up his own 
mind about even this,” he said bit¬ 
terly. “He showed the telegram to 
you and—” 

“No,” Betty interrupted. “Hap 
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hasn’t seen it. The telegraph boy gave 
it to me to deliver. I”—she met 
Mackay’s eyes defiantly—“I opened 
it. Maybe I shouldn’t have, but what 
concerns Hap concerns me. And I’m 
glad I did open it, because now I know 
the terrible thing you are planning.” 

“You’re quite a detective,” Mackay 
said angrily. 

“It wasn’t hard to trace the message. 
It worried me—so strangely worded 
and unsigned. I went to the telegraph 
office. I soon found out that the sender 
had paid the operator not to reveal 
his identity. And perhaps the operator 
wouldn’t have told another man, but 
I’m your sister and he told me.” 

Her voice trembled between dismay 
and wrath. “Jay, Hap needs help des¬ 
perately, and this is what you give 
him!” 


“He’s hired half the county already,” 
countered Mackay. 

“Look at his side of it!” she retorted. 
“He’s terribly worried. This rustling 
could break him. And if anyone could 
clear it up, you’re the one. You know 
the range and the stock better than 
any other man in the county. But 
instead of coming out in the open and 
giving him a boost, you hide behind 
a sheet of paper. You’re cold and hard. 
Jay.” 

Mackay shrugged. He’d had to be 
cold and hard to learn his own lessons 
of self-reliance. It was the only way 
in which he had been able to ramrod 
Cactus Dunning’s Circle D through the 
bloody days of its growth. No one 
would ever know what those days had 
cost him. But he’d made himself hang 
on, needing the high wages the job 
paid. Because of them he had been 
able to give Betty an education and 
clothes and travel—all the things he’d 
never had for himself. Now it was 
another man’s turn to look after her. 
And that man would have to measure 
up. 


A S he stood silent Betty’s lips quiv¬ 
ered. “I’ve guessed what this 
telegram means,” she said. “There’s 
some kind of clue hidden in it—some¬ 


thing that you hope will send Hap out 
alone to find Howley’s murderers.” 

Jay nodded. “I figure his lost cat¬ 
tle are in the same place as the kill¬ 
ers. You need those yearlings back 
so you can start marriage without 
bankruptcy hanging over your heads.” 

“Cattle! Bankruptcy!” she blazed. 
“Do you think those things matter 
to me? You know what happened to 
Howley. Suppose it happens to Hap?” 

“A man’s got to face those things. 
His woman’s got to face them with 
him. You don’t want a weakling.” 

“I want a husband!” Tears welled 
in Betty’s eyes. “I know Hap’s faults. 
But I know what he’s up against, too, 
with a ranch dumped on his shoulders 
before he’s had the training and ex¬ 
perience to manage it. He’ll learn in 
time. But he can’t learn overnight, 
as you seem to think he should. He 
can’t learn if he’s dead!” 

J^y opened his mouth to answer, 
then shut it. With weary helplessness 
he realized that there was nothing he 
could say to her. She was a woman 
about to be married, deaf to any sug¬ 
gestions that might involve harm to 
her beloved. In all his planning this 
was the thing he had not counted on. 
This he could not change. 

Yet if Hap stayed safe for Betty, 
who could be trusted to recover those 
cattle? Certainly not the posse. They 
had seen the evidence back there on 
the flat, and either deliberately or 
stupidly they had ignored it. Once 
again it was Mackay’s move, whether 
he liked it or not. 

“You win,” he said bleakly. “But 
some day Hap will lose and lose hard. 
He can’t walk on crutches all his life.” 

Stony-faced, he left the room and 
went to the livery stable. Turning 
into the double doors, he almost col¬ 
lided with Deputy Cleat and two of 
his possemen. They stepped sharply 
back, and Cleat’s hands made a spread¬ 
ing gesture. The pair with him sepa¬ 
rated, so that their backs were against 
either wall. Mackay was caught be¬ 
tween them as their palms curled on 
their gun butts. 
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He gave each of them a single 
glance. Then he faced Cleat. “Well, 
lawdog!” he drawled. “What’s riled 
you?” 

A smile wrinkled the deputy’s jowls. 
“I was huntin’ you,” he said with vast 
satisfaction. “You saved me the trou¬ 
ble.” 

“Depends on what you call trou¬ 
ble.” 

“There’d better not be any from 
you, or you’ll be unhealthy in a hurry,” 
Cleat taunted. “Where are your 
gloves?” 

Mackay reached for his pocket, 
checked himself. “I lost one.” 

“This it?” Cleat said and produced 
a soft buckskin glove. 

“Yes,” Mackay said and felt the 
muscles tighten in his belly. “I must 
have dropped it back on the flat. Who 
picked it up—and what of it?” 

“Never mind who picked it up,” 
Cleat sneered. “And you know what 
of it. You dropped the glove last 
night, and you came back this morn¬ 
ing to find it before the posse did. But 
you were too late. Jay Mackay, I’m 
arresting you for the murder of Sher¬ 
iff Howley!” 

Mackay almost laughed. Cleat 
could never hold him on such flimsy 
evidence. The Cattlemen’s Association 
would get a writ of habeas corpus, 
stand whatever bond was necessary, 
and have Jay free by morning. The 
deputy must realize as much. Then 
why was he jumping the gun like this? 
To bolster his chances of election by 
discrediting his opponent in the eyes 
of the town? 

Or did the reason go deeper? Per¬ 
haps the rustlers were nervous; per¬ 
haps they were afraid Mackay had 
seen things back there on the alkali 
flat which would lead him to the stolen 
cattle. This arrest would tie Mack- 
ay’s hands for a few hours, and in 
those hours the cattle could be moved. 
If that was the case, Jay would have 
to hit the trail in a hurry! 

Instinctively his fingers tensed for 
a swift stab gunward. Then a spur 
jangled and he saw, out of the corner 


of his eye, one of the possemen shift 
his feet and reach toward his hip. 
Mackay realized then that he would 
be cut down by the lawmen’s cross 
fire before he could get his gun from 
leather. 

I N all his life Jay Mackay had never 
done a harder thing than he made 
himself do now. He gulped, licked 
his lips, and muttered with abject 
meekness: “I ... I reckon you’ve 
got me, Cleat.” 

The deputy gaped in mingled aston¬ 
ishment and relief. He had expected 
fight, and instead he had won an easy 
victory. Conceit blossomed in him. 

“You’re smarter’n I thought, Mackay, 
not buckin’ me,” he said smugly. 

Pompously he dragged a pair of 
handcuffs from his pocket, snapped one 
bracelet to Mackay’s wrist and the 
other to his own. Making sure no 
folds of clothing hid the manacles, he 
jerked his captive into the street for 
the entire town to see. 

Almost the first person they passed 
was Betty. She was in a buckboard, 
headed back toward the ranch. Her 
eyes flashed wide, her lips parted. 
Mackay dared not signal to her. 
Cleat’s two possemen were close be¬ 
hind, watching every move he made. 
He dropped his glance to the ground 
and shuffled along in pretended despair. 

Loafers gathered around. Cleat 
loudly proclaimed that he had solved 
the mystery of the sheriff’s murder. 
The news spread like wildfire; by the 
time the little cavalcade reached the 
jail, it was followed by a goggling mob, 
but Betty had disappeared. Pausing 
by the door, the deputy announced 
that he would make a full statement 
as soon as he had questioned Mackay 
in detail. Then, beckoning for his two 
men to follow, he led his unresisting 
prisoner through the front office and 
into the cell block behind. 

One of the barred doors stood open. 
Cleat halted in front of it and fished 
a key ring from his pocket. Success 
had dulled his caution. He did not 
notice how Mackay shifted slightly as 
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the handcuffs were unlocked. The law¬ 
man was just nodding toward the cell 
and saying, “Inside, jail bait!” when a 
boot heel smashed on his instep. 

Gasping, Cleat doubled over, drop¬ 
ping the keys. Mackay darted behind 
him and flipped the deputy’s ivory- 
butted Colt from its holster. With his 
free hand he shoved the flabby Cleat 
toward the startled possemen. Claw¬ 
ing for their guns, they tried to side¬ 
step, but it was too late. The hammer 
of the Colt in Mackay’s hand clicked 
ominously back and his voice warned 
softly: 

“Change your minds, gents!” 

They did, sullenly lifting their 
hands. Mackay picked up the key 
ring, herded the trio into the cell, and 
locked the door. Cleat had recovered 
enough to sputter, but Mackay wasted 
no breath on him. He knew it would 
be a minute or two before the deputy’s 
outraged howls brought help and sev¬ 
eral more minutes before the confused 
mob out front could find another set 
of keys to free him. Swiftly Mackay 
ran to the rear door. 

The alley was clear. He sprinted to¬ 
ward the livery stable. Halfway there 
he saw a slim-legged, deep-chested roan 
tethered behind a saloon. He knew 
the horse; it belonged to the president 
of the Cattlemen’s Association. Grin¬ 
ning, Mackay swung into the saddle. 
The stirrups were too short, but that 
didn’t slow him any as he whacked 
the horse on the flank with his hat 
and went out of town like a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

N O pursuit was in sight when 
Mackay crossed Shay Mountain 
and neared the abrupt drop-off where 
North Spur tumbled wildly down to 
the canyoned fastenings of the malpais. 
Here he slowed down, taut-nerved. 
This was the direction in which Howley 
had ridden to meet death. The same 
bushwhack rifle might be waiting for 
the next inquisitive traveler. 

Dismounting, Mackay tied the roan 
in a dense covert of aspens and crept 
on foot to the drop-off. Now he could 


see the ragged face of the Spur and 
the blue shale slopes that were its dis¬ 
tinctive features. On a bench directly 
below him water oozed from the soil, 
forming a bog that would leave splashes 
of blue mud on the legs of a horse. 

“That’s the spot!” he told himself. 
“Now what!” 

He was too far away to read sign. 
He would have to go down there to 
see what the sheriff had seen—and had 
died seeing. Cautiously he crawled 
into a small gully knifing the side of 
the slope. Its walls hid him from 
sight, but none the less he slithered 
down it with his hand on his gun butt. 

As soon as he hit the bench, he saw 
cattle sign, some old and some new, 
but all made by yearlings. Evidently 
only a few head had been driven 
through at a time. Probably they were 
being assembled in a hidden spot un¬ 
til enough were gathered for a profit¬ 
able run through the malpais. 

Driven where? The rough slope 
ended in a sheer bluff no cattle could 
negotiate—and because it was un- 
negotiable Hap Dunning, in his search 
for the animals, had given no thought 
to this side of the Spur. But hanging 
to the side of the hill was a big, wooden- 
walled flume that picked water out 
of the mountain creeks and hustled it, 
during summer’s hot days, to the hay 
fields around San Andras. Now, in 
October, the irrigating season was over 
and the flume was dry. 

Mackay eyed the conduit. It would 
be easy enough to cut a panel out of 
the walls, build a portable chute, drive 
the yearlings into the flume, and use 
it as an aerial viaduct! 

Up yonder the Spur ended in a series 
of broad benches girt by impassable 
cliffs. Between Mackay and the 
benches was a slit of a canyon no horse 
or cow could pass. But the flume 
crossed the gulch on a high trestle. 
With that for a highway, the benches 
furnished an ideal spot for hiding 
stolen cattle. 

The evidence seemed to fit, but it 
was all guesswork. Mackay wanted 
facts, and cattle tracks inside the flume 
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would be a fact. He started toward 
the conduit, then halted, noting the 
damp boards at the base of the flume 
box. There wouldn’t be tracks in 
there. Those damp boards undoubt¬ 
edly meant that the rustlers had flooded 
the flume to wash all sign away. 

Mackay’s pause saved his life. A 
tiny glitter of sunlight danced on a 
point of rock overlooking the flume. 
A rifleman lay there, bead drawn on 
the spot where Mackay would have 
stepped next. Now the bushwhacker 
shifted aim. The movement caught 
the sun and flashed a warning. 

Mackay jerked backward. Had he 
been on horseback he could not have 
escaped. That had been Howley’s 
mistake: riding an open trail. But on 
foot Mackay could move fast. He hit 
the ground, rolled for a down log. 
Lead followed him into the shelter, 
three spurts of it m the blue dirt not 
a foot behind him. Instinctively he 
drew his six-shooter, though the sensi¬ 
ble part of his mind realized that the 
attacker was beyond pistol range. 

Shielded by the log, he regained his 
breath and some of the tightness left 
his face. Knowing where the slugs 
were coming from was better than 
wondering. Then he grinned wryly. 
His chances weren’t worth a plugged 
nickel if he stayed here. The rustlers 
would waste no time flanking the log, 
and that would be the end of him. 

S WIFTLY Jay took stock of his posi¬ 
tion. About fifteen feet away was 
the bottom of the gully down which 
he had climbed. If he reached the 
shelter of its walls, he might gain the 
top before the rustlers could close in 
and pick him out of the funnel like 
a shooting-gallery pigeon. But cross¬ 
ing those fifteen feet was going to take 
some doing. 

Bleak-faced, he gathered his muscles 
for the try. Then suddenly a dis¬ 
lodged pebble rattled down the gully, 
and he heard the faint slither of a de¬ 
scending body. Escape was blocked! 
Mackay gripped his gun butt hard in 
his sweaty palm. A boot leg appeared, 


and he thumbed back the hammer. 
Then, in the nick of time, he stayed 
his finger. A sunburned face appeared 
around a boulder, and Mackay went 
limp with astonishment. 

“Hap!” he called in a taut whisper. 
“Hap Dunning!” 

Hap’s startled glance found him and 
he stared back in equal amazement. 
“Jay! What the— So you’re the 
cause of the shooting! I thought Cleat 
had you in jail!” 

Mackay chuckled. “So did Cleat. 
But what the devil are you doing here? 
Talk now. That bushwhacker figures 
I’m alone.” 

Hap nodded. “Betty saw you ar¬ 
rested and heard Cleat boasting. She 
decided that the only way to clear 
you was to nail the real murderers. 
She fogged out of town, hoping to 
catch me at the ranch. By luck I was 
heading in and met her on the road. 
She showed me that telegram.” 

Mackay gave his head a baffled 
shake. “Women! They don’t make 
sense! When I talked to her, she re¬ 
fused to show it to you.” 

“You weren’t in danger then. That 
arrest jarred her plenty. And the tele¬ 
gram was the only clue about where 
the real murderers might be. Right 
away I knew what you meant. I’d 
seen the mud on Howley’s horse back 
at the flat, and I’d thought about the 
seeps here. But everyone else was in 
a sweat to beat the brush for tracks, 
and I . . . well, I didn’t trust my own 
judgment enough to object. After see¬ 
ing the telegram, thought, I—” 

“You decided to stand on your own 
feet!” Mackay interrupted. “Why?” 

Hap flushed but kept his head up. 
“Who else could do anything? I 
thought you were in jail.” 

“What about your detective?” 

Hap spat in disgust. “He’s bogus. 
He showed it back there at the flat. 
Spent most of his time peeking 
through the trees watching you. After 
you left, he went back where you’d 
been and rode around in circles. I got 
disgusted and quit him.” 

An electric tingle raced along Mack- 
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ay’s spine. It must have been Endi- 
oott who had found that glove! He’d 
given it to Cleat and sent the slow- 
witted, election-fevered deputy racing 
off on a fool’s errand to arrest Mackay. 
To Cleat it was merely political capital. 
But to Endicott it was probably some¬ 
thing more. He wanted time to move 
those cattle away from the Spur be¬ 
fore Mackay found them! 

“Hap,” Jay said tensely, “Endicott 
pretended to be a stock detective so he 
could watch you and make sure you 
didn’t ride over to this side of the 
Spur. He’s the rustler. He—” 

The words ended in a dismayed 
grunt. Up on the hillside a rifle 
cracked, and the slug tore a red welt 
across Mackay’s shoulder. He flat¬ 
tened against the earth, swearing bit¬ 
terly. Gabbling here like a couple of 
old women! It had given the bush¬ 
whacker time to climb high enough 
to see over the log! 

H AP had whirled at the shot. He 
scrambled up the side of the gully 
and peered between two limestone 
boulders. “Run for it, Jay!” he gasped. 
“I’ll cover you!” 

“Blast away!” Mackay snarled. His 
eyes were gray slits. That bush¬ 
whacker still didn’t know his would-be 
victim had help. The surprise of find¬ 
ing it out might turn the tables! 

Hap’s Colt tore rolling echoes from 
the hillside. Mackay bunched his legs 
and leaped—not toward the sheltering 
gully, but away from it! 

The ruse worked. Unnerved by 
lead smashing from an unexpected 
spot, the bushwhacker dug his nose 
into the ground. Mackay dived under 
a clump of buckbrush undetected. He 
wriggled through it, jumped for the 
shelter of a low bluff. Once around 
that he could move in on the attacker 
from behind. 

Cat-footed, he sprinted forward, 
iled headlong around the point of the 
luff. There he got his own surprise. 
Not ten yards ahead of him, creeping 
forward with drawn guns, were Endi- 

THE 


cott and a swart, bulbous-nosed com¬ 
panion. Obviously they had been in¬ 
tending to flank Mackay. Now sud¬ 
denly here he was in front of their 
faces! 

For a moment shock held all three 
of them rooted. Then the rustlers’ 
guns whipped up. But Mackay had 
recovered a split second sooner. He 
sprang sideways, dropped to a crouch. 
A spasmodic shot missed him by a full 
yard. Then his own gun roared, and 
the bulbous-nosed man staggered 
drunkenly, clawing at his shoulder. 

Again Mackay leaped sideways and 
this time the whine of Endicott’s fol¬ 
lowing bullet was loud in his ears. The 
Colt bucked in his hand. The rustler 
grunted in pain. His gun wavered. 
He tried to steady it, but the slugs 
bit harmlessly into the ground. His 
knees were buckling now; with a dis¬ 
torted grimace he pitched forward, his 
body tom almost in half by three 
heavy bullets from Mackay’s big .45. 

Hap was ducking and weaving down 
the slope, his own gun yammering. 
Two men who had started running 
toward Mackay behind cover of the 
brush halted. One screamed shrilly 
and dropped. The fight went out of 
the other then. He yelped for mercy 
and lifted his hands. A rattle of stones 
up on the slope told that the original 
bushwhacker was leaving while the 
leaving was good. 

Hap joined Mackay and they looked 
at each other, still white-faced with re¬ 
action. Then Hap shifted his glance 
to their cowed prisoner and he grinned 
sheepishly. 

“That rabbit will tell the truth about 
the rustling and Howley’s murder,” he 
said. “And it’ll sure show Cleat up 
for the fool he is—arresting you.” 

His grin broadened. “It makes your 
election a cinch. Sheriff Mackay. Noth¬ 
ing to worry about now.” 

“No,” Mackay said, looking at the 
new, sure decision in Hap’s face and 
thinking that Betty had found a real 
man, after all. “No, there’s nothing 
to worry about now.” 

END 


RANGE SAVVY 


by Carl Raht 


When a cowhand is dressed for his 
day’s work he is like a soldier in the 
field—possessed of all vitally necessary 
equipment to sustain existence. His life 
is one that develops initiative, even when 
he is faced with 
the Texas 
“norther” that 
often takes the 
lives of great 
numbers of his 
cattle. People 
have been 
known to perish 
within a few 
feet of their 
own homes when the freezing norther 
struck. But the cowhand, faced with the 
same danger, has been known to take 
down the rope he always kept tied to his 
saddlehorn, loop one end over a station- 
ary object, and with hand holding tight 
to the other end, feel his way in a circle 
of about thirty-five feet, without getting 
lost in the blinding blizzard. Though a 
cowhand’s rope has often “busted” the 
breath out of a roped steer, the same 
rope used in a blizzard has helped him 
to keep his breath where it belonged. 


s 



Down in the Brasada or Big Thicket 
of southwest Texas the brush is so thick 
and thorny that cowhands sometimes put 
wrappings of rawhide around the fore¬ 
legs of their horses to prevent the long, 
poisonous 
thorns from 

crippling the 
animals. These 
“leggin’s,” if 
put on too 
tightly, chafe a 
horse; if put on 
too loosely they 
are likely to 
work around so a snag can get between 
the rawhide and the horse’s leg, causing 
him *0 stumble. But when properly put 
on, the horse can emerge unharmed from 
the thorniest brush after a wild chase. 



In every cowhand’s saddle string is 
some one horse which he calls his “Sun¬ 
day hoss.” The particular animal may 
not have cow savvy, but he must have 
an easy gait, be 
good on looks 
and long on 
i style. He may 
J be only a 
twenty-dollar 
l animal, but he 
’ must carry with 
distinction the 
' hundred-dollar 
saddle upon 
his back and look worthy of the silver 
conchos on the headstall. For this horse 
is reserved entirely for the times when 
the cowhand goes “gallin’,” or courtin’, 
and wishes to look his best. 



s 


Meetings of Crow Indian societies, 
often originating as war parties, were 
held at night with fire blazing and drums 
beating, as each member told of his deeds 
of valor. Members were elected by peti¬ 
tion. Any war¬ 
rior who had 
“counted coup” 
was eligible. An 
important duty 
of these socie¬ 
ties was to po¬ 
lice the village 
and prevent 
young braves 
from venturing 
out on expeditions alone. Coup consisted 
of striking an armed enemy with a coup 
stick, quirt or bow before otherwise 
harming him. Striking coup with the 
tribal sticks counted double, for a man 
was in greater danger while carrying 
them. In the ceremony of counting coup, 
the braves sat around the fire and heard 
the hero tell of his exploits. A warrior 
wore an eagle feather in his hair to show 
that he had counted coup. If he had been 
wounded, the feather was painted red, 
but it was more praiseworthy to strike 
coup without being harmed in return. 



Mr. Raht will pay one dollar to anyone who sends him a usable item for RANGE 
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DARK-TRAIL REDEMPTION 


by Melvin W. Holt 


CHAPTER I 

RECRUIT FOR THE OWLHOOT 

The stagecoach from the west rolled 
in at dusk, the driver with a bleeding 
arm wound and the bullet-riddled shot¬ 
gun guard crumpled grotesquely on 
the high seat beside him. And within 
two minutes the town of Rock Butte 
had become violently alive with excite¬ 
ment. 

The creaking Concord shuddered to 
a stop in front of the stage office as 
the cursing driver tooled his panting 
six-horse team to the rail and sawed 
on the reins. The wizened little stage¬ 
line agent came hurrying out of the 
office, jaws agape with horror as he 


stared at the stark tableau of disaster. 

“What . . . what happened, Yucca?” 
the pasty-faced agent finally managed 
to inquire. “The guard ... is he—” 

“He’s dead!” the grizzled driver 
roared virulently as he climbed down 
from the boot. “Couple of masked 
hombres held us up again, and got 
away with the dust. Weston tried to 
throw down on them as they rode out 
of the brush, but he never had a 
chance. They gave me a slug in the 
arm—just for the fun of it, I reckon. 
Get the doc, will you? This bullet 
wound’s paining me somethin’ ter¬ 
rible.” 

But the Rock Butte medico was al¬ 
ready arriving on the scene from his 
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office across the street. Carrying a 
shapeless black satchel, he pushed his 
way through the rapidly forming crowd 
and led the wounded old driver into 
the lighted stage office where he could 
see to dress the wound. 

The town marshal, a lanky man 
named Griffith, elbowed to the agent’s 
side. 

“Another holdup, eh, Tom?” he said 
soberly. “They get anything valuable 
this time?” 

“I’ll say they did!” blurted the 
agent. “They got the Juniper Mining 
Co.’s ten-thousand-dollar shipment of 
gold dust, consigned to the company’s 
main office over in Flagstaff.” 

The marshal’s surprised exhalation 
of breath whistled through his tobacco- 
stained teeth. “Somethin’s gotta be 
done.” He sighed wearily. “But my 
hands are practically tied. A posse 
won’t do any good; we’ve tried it be¬ 
fore, but them hell-spawned bandits 
are always careful to cover up their 
trail. Anyway, I got no real authority 
outside of town. I’ve called on the 
sheriff down in Prescott for help, like¬ 
wise the rangers, but so fur nothin’s 
come of it.” 

Rod Clancy, a casual onlooker at 
the edge of the crowd, nodded grimly 
to himself. A wandering gambler, 
Clancy had fondled the pasteboards in 
practically every gambling dive from 
Mexico to the Canadian border. And 
wherever he went, it was always the 
same. Outlaws seemed to thrive every¬ 
where, and most of them had no 
qualms against murder of any sort, if 
wealth could be gained by it. 

Clancy had arrived in town at the 
same time as the stage, but from a dif¬ 
ferent direction. His black suit and 
white shirt were stained with the dust 
of hard travel. His buckskin horse 
stood tied at a hitch rail a few blocks 
down the street. 

S HRUGGING his burly shoulders, 
the gambler turned and headed in 
that direction, intending to stable the 
horse and find a hotel room for him- 
eelf. But fate decreed that his stay 


in Rock Butte would be an abbreviated 
one. 

A horseman materialized from the 
darkness of the wide street and pulled 
in at the rail near a lighted saloon, as 
Clancy sauntered along the board¬ 
walk. Clancy paid little attention as 
the man swung down from the saddle 
and stepped onto the walk. 

The next instant a six-gun blasted 
harshly from the black shadows of an 
alley nearby. Rod Clancy froze in 
midstride as the man on the walk 
ahead of him stiffened momentarily, 
then wilted slowly, his gun only half 
out of the holster. 

Clancy bought into the game 
quickly. Slitted black eyes trying to 
pierce the gloom of the alleyway, the 
stocky gambler snapped up his .45 
and triggered two shots at the spot 
where he’d seen the gun flame. 

He heard the thud of hastily retreat¬ 
ing footsteps and knew he’d missed. 
Shoving his gun back into the holster, 
Clancy ran toward the man who’d 
been shot. 

An agonized moan escaped the 
man’s lips as Clancy knelt beside him 
and struck a match. Clancy knew 
the man was done for when he saw 
the widening blotch of dark crimson 
on the shirt front, just above the belt 
buckle. Then he gasped. Pinned on 
the man’s spotted calfskin vest was 
the badge of an Arizona ranger! 

Clancy had never seen the lawman 
before, yet this sneak shooting made 
the gambler’s blood race hotly. The 
bushwhacker, whoever he was, was 
plenty bold to spring his murder trap 
here in the center of town. No, not 
bold. Cowardly, maybe desperate. 

Clancy shook the dying ranger’s 
shoulder gently. 

“Speak up, quick,” he urged. “Who 
done it?” 

Those next few seconds were laden 
heavily with silence, and he feared 
the ranger had already cashed in. But 
finally the man stirred a little, and 
coughed weakly. 

“Garth Sivley . .. Scarface Kid,” he 
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muttered chokingly. “Sivley ... es¬ 
caped—” 

Suddenly he stiffened, then seemed 
to relax. Clancy bent over him anx¬ 
iously, but further questioning was 
futile. The ranger’s lips were sealed 
for eternity. 

The match flame burned close to 
Clancy’s fingers, then died out as he 
dropped it. Jaw set grimly, he arose 
from the side of the dead man and 
started back toward the stage office 
to fetch the town marshal. 

Angry yells greeted him, followed 
closely by the spasmodic rattle of gun¬ 
fire as several men in the crowd up 
there opened up on him! Bullets 
whizzed close as Clancy came to an 
abrupt halt, and he was thankful that 
the darkness of the street made for 
erratic shooting. 

But why were they shooting? Even 
as Clancy asked himself the question, 
the answer dawned on him with shock¬ 
ing impact. 

Hearing shots, but ignorant of the 
fact that a man had been skulking in 
the alley, the already excited crowd of 
townspeople had assumed that it was 
Clancy himself who’d gunned down 
the man on the boardwalk! Probably 
a few of them had even seen him squat¬ 
ting beside the prostrate figure with 
the match in his fingers, and figured 
he was merely making certain of his 
victim! 

“Get that hombre, even if you have 
to plug him center!” came the mar¬ 
shal’s blatant shout. “He just shot 
somebody down there!” 


T HIS, Clancy thought bitterly, was 
the height of ill luck. The vicious 
portent of the situation held him mo¬ 
mentarily spellbound. But the spite¬ 
ful song of six-gun lead has its own 
way of prodding a man into action. 
Clancy liked to gamble, but not against 
such insurmountable odds when his 
life was at stake. He turned and beat 
a hasty retreat toward the hitch rail 
where he’d anchored his buckskin a 
few minutes previously. 

A slug tore through the brim of his 
flat-crowned black hat as he raced 
along the boardwalk. Clancy swore 
caustically. If those gun-hasty fools 
would only quit shooting and give him 
a chance to explain, he could tell them 
who really killed the ranger. But 
judging from the marshal’s remark at 
the stage office, probably none of them 
even knew yet that it was a ranger 
who’d been shot. 

The wounded stage driver had said 
there were two of the masked bandits 
—and the dying ranger had supplied 
the names. Garth Sivley and the Scar- 
face Kid. Very likely the two crimes 
were directly linked. But Rod Clancy 
had never been in Rock Butte before, 
and knew the chances were slim that 
anyone would accept the testimony of 
an unknown gambler, especially so if 
Sivley and the Kid happened to be 
citizens of the town. 

All of which left only one course 
open to him. The owlhoot trail, it 
was generally called. The prospect 
of becoming a hunted man rankled 
Rod Clancy deeply. Later, when the 
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town cooled off a'bit, he’d come back 
and try to vindicate himself. But 
right now he aimed to hightail far 
and fast. 

The gunfire behind him had swelled 
to a constant, thunderous roaring as 
Clancy neared his waiting horse. But 
this end of the street was shrouded 
with black shadow, and shooting at 
him was purely guesswork. 

Frantically the gambler unknotted 
the reins from the hitch rail, then 
whirled swiftly as the dim figure of a 
man came charging at him from the 
black recess of a doorway, his gun bar¬ 
rel swinging upward for a point-blank 
shot at the fugitive. Desperately 
Clancy leaped at him, and the two 
men collided bodily. 

Clancy grabbed the man’s gun 
barrel and clung tenaciously. The 
muzzle erupted skyward with a bril¬ 
liant flash of orange powder flame, 
and the barrel turned hot in Clancy’s 
hands. Clancy turned loose and 
leaned all the sinewy power of his hun¬ 
dred and seventy pounds against a 
hard right fist that buried itself in the 
man’s midriff. 

The man dropped his gun and 
slumped to the boardwalk, the breath 
knocked from him. Time was pre¬ 
cious; the sporadic gun flashes up the 
street were rapidly drawing closer as 
Marshal Griffith led the men forward 
in a systematic, fanned-out advance. 
Kicking his dazed antagonist’s gun off 
the walk, Clancy vaulted into the sad¬ 
dle. 

The cool night breeze rushed at him 
and flared his coat tail out behind him 
as he bent low and heeled the buckskin 
through the outskirts of town at a 
dead run. Yells sounded in the street 
behind him, and more shots. Then 
gradually the sounds died "away as 
the racing horse hit open country. 

Probably Griffith would lead a posse 
out after him, but Clancy wasn’t too 
worried by the possibility. He knew 
the horse he forked was a good one. 

He’d managed to get away from 
Rock Butte with a whole skin, but still 
he felt no elation—not with the mur¬ 


der of an Arizona ranger charged 
against him. 

CHAPTER II 

GUNS ACROSS THE BORDER 

T HERE was something predatory 
and relentless about the tall blond- 
bearded man who guided his black 
gelding down the mesa trail that eve¬ 
ning at sunset and rode across the 
flats toward Cactus Charley’s place, 
deep in the wilds of the Arizona- 
Nevada border country. 

The fact that he was gaunt as a 
half-starved timber wolf seemed to 
add to the rider’s tallness of stature. 
Beneath thick and tawny brows his 
eyes were cold and lusterless, the eyes 
of a killer. A pair of well-filled car¬ 
tridge belts crisscrossed his lean mid¬ 
dle, and his walnut-butted Colts were 
nestled in tied-down, fast-drawn hol¬ 
sters. 

From force of habit the man loosed 
the two guns in their holsters for fur¬ 
ther insurance against crimp as he 
approached the bulky log structure 
and noted the line-up of horses stand¬ 
ing hipshot at the rail. Cactus Char¬ 
ley’s place was a combination of trad¬ 
ing post, cafe, saloon, gambling hall 
and anything else the occasion de¬ 
manded.' It was a common saying 
among men of the trail that anything 
could happen at Cactus Charley’s, and 
usually did. 

There was an ironic peculiarity 
about the establishment, in that actual 
survey proved it had been erected 
squarely on the imaginary line that 
divided Arizona and Nevada. Natu¬ 
rally this notorious fact made the 
place a choice hang-out for border¬ 
hopping outlaws, who had but to step 
across the painted line on the floor 
inside in order to move from one State 
to the other. 

The tall man reined in his mount 
at the end of the rail and swung lithely 
to the ground, his short blond beard 
glinting like newly polished metal in 
the last rays of the sun. For a mo¬ 
ment his slitted eyes studied the hand- 
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some, dust-coated buckskin at the mid¬ 
dle of the rail, and something vaguely 
kin to a smile briefly touched his lips. 
Slowly he turned and elbowed 
through the swinging doors to the 
interior of Cactus Charley’s. 

The harsh drone of voices ceased 
momentarily as he stood within the 
threshold, then things went on as 
usual. Hard-bitten strangers came 
and went, and only a few had been 
known to create more than casual 
interest here. 

Which suited this blond-bearded 
stranger perfectly. He had a long, 
arduous trail behind him—and a grim, 
ticklish task just ahead of him. His 
was an important mission, his business 
to be transacted with one man in par¬ 
ticular. None of the others mattered. 

The long, low-ceilinged room was 
filled with a blue haze of tobacco smoke 
and the strong reek of whiskey. More 
than a dozen hard-looking men stood 
at the bar or sat at the lunch counter. 
A few were gathered at the clicking 
roulette wheel in the rear, while still 
more were seated at poker tables. Then 
the tall newcomer’s gaze settled on a 
stocky, black-garbed man who sat 
alone at a table near the center of the 
room, playing solitaire yet seeming 
moodily disinterested in the game. 

The tall man moved forward with 
the graceful ease of a stalking moun¬ 
tain cat. He halted at the table and 
the seated man glanced up quickly, 
his right hand sliding off the table 
toward his holstered gun. But the tall 
man’s clipped words brought him up 
short, startling him. 

“Don’t try it, gambler. Lay you 
three to one I could dot both your eyes 
before you even cleared leather.” 

Rod Clancy thought it over. Fi¬ 
nally his gun hand reappeared and set¬ 
tled back on the table top. He made 
a practice of studying men’s faces, and 
the inexorable hardness of this bearded 
one bespoke a pat hand. The new¬ 
comer’s slim fingers were on his car¬ 
tridge belts, only inches from the jut¬ 
ting gun grips, ready on split-second 
notice to back up his threat. 


“I don’t recall tellin’ you I was a 
gambler,” Clancy drawled. “Matter 
of fact, I don’t recall even meetin’ you 
before.” 

T HE other man laughed, but it 
wasn’t a pleasant laugh. “You 
didn’t have to tell me. Prince Albert 
coat, white silk shirt, string tie, shallow 
Stetson—funny how you tinhorn gam¬ 
blers all dress alike.” 

Clancy’s square-jawed face reddened 
at the biting sarcasm, his black eyes 
clashing angrily with the gaunt gun- 
hawk’s cold gray ones. Clancy was 
worried more than a little, and per¬ 
turbed at himself for having been 
caught off guard. 

Even a week of riding the dark 
trails and dodging the towns had 
taken its toll from him. It had frayed 
his nerves, and stamped a weary, hag¬ 
gard look on his face. 

“Who are you, hombre?” he asked 
bluntly. “And what do you want of 
me?” 

“Name’s Tom Varney, but that 
won’t mean anything to you. This will: 
I’ve been followin’ your sign for seven 
whole days now, gambler, since the 
night you tried to spare somebody the 
expense of a new hang rope by skippin’ 
away from Rock Butte after you’d 
killed Ranger Frank Kell.” One hand 
strayed from a gun butt long enough 
to flash a badge from his shirt pocket. 
“So happens I’m a ranger, too,” he 
went on, dropping the badge back 
into his pocket, “and rangers never 
quit.” 

Rod Clancy’s heart sank into the 
bottomless fathoms of despair. More 
bad luck! He’d drawn a bad hand, 
had no choice but to play it out. 

“Maybe you have gone to a lot of 
trouble catchin’ up with me, Varney, 
but you’ve got the wrong man,” he 
said earnestly. “I didn’t shoot Frank 
Kell. It was somebody hidin’ in the 
alley next to the saloon.” 

“I figured you’d say somethin’ like 
that,” Tom Varney scoffed. “If you’re 
innocent, why did you run away?” 
“What else could I do? Everybody 
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thought I done it, and started shootin’ 
like a bunch of crazy Injuns with too 
much fire water. Man, if I’d lingered 
in Rock Butte another minute, I would 
have been boothill bait myself! So I 
put plenty of trail between me and 
there, aimin’ to go back and get things 
straightened out when I thought it was 
safer.” 

While he talked, Clancy kept a fur¬ 
tive watch on Varney’s hands. But 
those hands never fell away from the 
shell belts; if anything they inched 
closer to the holsters. Varney wasn’t 
taking any chances. 

“Your story’s weaker’n a tender¬ 
foot’s whiskey,” the bearded ranger 
said flatly. 

“But I ain’t finished it yet. I got 
to Kell just before he died, and he 
managed to choke out the names Garth 
Sivley and the Scarface Kid. So I 
reckon he must’ve had somethin’ on 
them, and was pretty sure it Was one 
of them who’d plugged him.” 

Varney’s face showed open scorn. 
“Hogwash! I happen to know Sivley 
and the Kid personally, and they’re 
a couple of square hombres. It’s no 
use, gambler. I’m puttin’ you under 
arrest. Get up and come along.” 

But Rod Clancy refused to budge. 
His eyes took on a sly gleam. Then 
he sprang a surprising ace. 

“Not so fast, ranger,” he said 
sharply. “You got no authority to 
arrest me. Sure, you’re standin’ in 
Arizona—but I’m sittin’ pretty in 
Nevada.” 

T O prove his point he indicated the 
black painted line that ran straight 
across the floor beneath the table. 
Now it was Tom Varney’s turn to red¬ 
den with anger. 

“Looks like you’re right,” he said 
darkly, “but Frank Kell was a friend 
of mine, and if you won’t come along 
peaceable. I’ll gut-shoot you on the 
spot. That little black line won’t stop 
a bullet.” 

Clancy’s eyebrows lifted mockingly. 
“But would that be ethical?” 

“Ethics be damned!” snarled Var¬ 


ney. Suddenly his two guns were free 
of leather, lined on the seated gam¬ 
bler’s chest. 

The situation was teeming with ex¬ 
plosive deadliness. Rod Clancy’s pulse 
hammered wildly as he stared into the 
menacing gun muzzles, and he gripped 
the table edge so hard his knuckles 
turned white. But his face didn’t 
change. 

“Go ahead and shoot, ranger,” 
Clancy intoned. “But before you trip 
them triggers, you’d better let me 
warn you about somethin’. This place 
is an old stampin’ ground of mine. Lot 
of these men in here are amigos of 
mine, ’specially Cactus Charley. Char¬ 
ley’s in the back room, but your shots 
would bring him on the run. Charley’s 
always hated lawmen; they’re bad for 
his business. Start burnin’ your 
powder any time you feel like it, mis¬ 
ter, but I wouldn’t bet a plugged nickel 
on your chances of gettin’ out o’ here 
alive.” 

Tom Varney stiffened, an angry 
scowl besmirching his features. Inde¬ 
cision had made him hesitate, but his 
guns were unwavering as he weighed 
his chances. 

As a matter of fact, Clancy’s boast¬ 
ful threat had been pure bluff. He’d 
never seen any of the men around 
them till now, and knew Cactus Char¬ 
ley himself only by reputation. But 
Varney had no way of knowing that. 

A tense hush had fallen over the 
big room as Varney whipped out his 
guns, and the ranger suddenly real¬ 
ized that he and the gambler had be¬ 
come the center of hard-eyed atten¬ 
tion. Varney’s gaze flicked nervously 
toward the line of gun-hung toughs at 
the bar—and in that instant Rod 
Clancy acted! 

He came out of his chair with a 
desperate lunge, bringing the table up 
with him. The table edge struck the 
barrels of Varney’s Colts and deflected 
them upward as Varney pulled both 
triggers. The double explosion rever¬ 
berated thunderously through the big 
room as the bullets thudded into the 
ceiling. 
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Then Varney was flat on his back 
on the floor, the table top mashing 
against his chest. Clancy kicked the 
smoking guns from the stunned 
ranger’s hands, quickly drew his own 
.45 and shattered the swinging lamps 
overhead with two well-aimed slugs 
that plunged the room into darkness 
and added to the sudden milling con¬ 
fusion. 

Clancy didn’t linger. He whirled 
and dashed out through the door as 
loud shouts of surprise and anger rent 
the darkness behind him. 

/ 

CHAPTER HI 

RANGERS NEVER QUIT 

C LANCY headed into Nevada, urg¬ 
ing his buckskin horse away from 
Cactus Charley’s toward a narrow- 
walled gash in the range of beetling 
cliffs to the northwest. 

Orange gun flame lanced the dark¬ 
ness back at the hitch rail, and bullets 
searched frantically for the hard- 
riding gambler. But already Clancy 
was beyond the effective range of six- 
guns. 

But Ranger Tom Varney aimed to 
shorten that range if he could! Clancy 
realized that when he heard the faint 
rattle of hoofbeats on the trail behind 
him a few seconds later. Clancy trig¬ 
gered "twice over his shoulder, aiming 
a little high, not wishing to kill the 
ranger, but trying to discourage his 
pursuit. 

Varney answered the fire and kept 
coming. Clancy turned his attention 
to the front as the sheer walls of the 
notch began rushing past at blurring 
speed. Soon the blackness grew al¬ 
most thick enough to slice, and Clancy 
eased up and let the buckskin pick its 
own course over the treacherous 
ground. 

“That ranger’s plumb out o’ his 
home bailliwick, but that ain’t stop- 
pin’ him none,” Clancy told himself. 
“Danged if he ain’t the most persistent 
cuss I’ve ever run into.” 

Finally the defile widened out into 
a sizable canyon. Clancy drew rein 


and listened for the sound of Varney’s 
horse. He heard nothing, but wasn’t 
so foolish as to kid himself into be¬ 
lieving that Varney had given up and 
turned back. Probably the ranger 
feared an ambush, and was slipping up 
the notch with extreme caution. 

Clancy pushed his bronc at a fast 
clip along a side trail that branched 
off to the east, back into Arizona, and 
after a while he doubled back to the 
south, figuring this move as one the 
ranger would least expect of him. 

But there was another, more im¬ 
portant reason for it. He’d decided 
the best thing to do was get back to 
Rock Butte as soon as possible, find 
Garth Sivley and the Scarface Kid 
and somehow try to force a confession 
from them, before he himself became 
inextricably involved in this murder 
mix-up. It was risky, going back there 
so soon, but Clancy was willing, even 
eager. He’d had a sample of life on 
the owlhoot and liked no part of it. 
Hard-bitten lawmen like Tom Varney 
made that life doubly miserable. 

Clancy rode all night, fording the 
rushing waters of the Colorado River 
at dawn the next morning. At mid¬ 
morning he still had detected no sign 
of the' ranger on his back trail. He 
rode off the trail into a thick growth 
of juniper trees to grab a few winks of 
substantial shut-eye. 

Lucky that he did. For scarcely had 
he tied up the buckskin and settled 
himself on the ground when he heard 
the clatter of hoofbeats on the rocky 
trail below. 

Drawing his gun, he crept warily to 
the edge of the brush. A lone horse¬ 
man was approaching from the south. 
The hidden gambler waited until the 
hoofbeats drew quite near, then he 
parted the screening foliage a little 
and peered out. 

A rangy roan horse moved along 
the trail at a mile-eating gallop, its 
slim, wide-shouldered rider swaying 
easily in the saddle. He looked young, 
probably in his twenties, and was 
clean-shaven and ruggedly handsome. 

Rod Clancy gave a surprised start 
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on sighting the rider’s shiny law badge. 
Another ranger! The country must 
be swarming with them, Clancy 
thought bitterly. 

H E watched until the rider disap¬ 
peared through the trees a half- 
mile beyond him. Probably the young 
ranger had been dispatched to tag 
along a day or so back of Tom Varney, 
to keep a sharp lookout in case the 
gambler gave Varney the slip. Dis¬ 
gruntled by the thought that he was 
so badly wanted as to have drawn two 
rangers instead of just one, Clancy re¬ 
tightened his saddle cinches and made 
ready to ride again. 

But the ominous, distance-muffled 
bark of gunfire brought him reining to 
a halt before he’d ridden very far. The 
sounds came from behind him, in the 
direction he’d last seen the ranger on 
the roan. 

Clancy was filled with misgivings. 
Instinct warned him to mind his own 
business and put plenty of distance 
behind him. But a burning curiosity 
pulled him back toward the sounds of 
battle like a strong magnet. Cursing 
himself for a fool, he turned the buck¬ 
skin and headed back. 

The furious fusillade of shots ended 
as suddenly as it had begun. Clancy 
quit the trail and rode through the 
timber, making as little noise as pos¬ 
sible. Caution was of the utmost 
necessity. Some time later he pulled 
up on the lip of a gulch, eyes widening 
with sudden surprise as he spotted the 
young ranger lying in a crumpled heap 
at the bottom of the gulch. 

Seeing no one else around, Clancy 
made his way into the gulch and dis¬ 
mounted beside the ranger. The man’s 
six-shooter lay on the ground near 
him, its muzzle smudged with fresh 
powder grime. The roan stood pa¬ 
tiently with drooping head, a few yards 
away. 

Then Clancy turned his attention to 
the man himself. He’d been hit high 
in the left shoulder, and was suffering 
mostly from bullet shock. The wound. 


though nasty-looking, wasn’t very 
likely to prove serious. 

Clancy ripped open the man’s crim¬ 
son-stained shirt and bathed the 
wound with water from his canteen, 
using his white kerchief to stanch the 
flow of blood. While he worked, the 
ranger’s eyes fluttered open and 
focused on him glassily. 

“Appears you had a hot pistol argu¬ 
ment with somebody and came out 
second best,” Clancy said to him. 
“Who—and how come?” 

“Man known ... as Garth Sivley 
. . . gun hand for Chug Barton,” the 
ranger murmured thickly. “Gotta . . . 
get word to headquarters—” 

His talk then broke into an incoher¬ 
ent babble, after which he lapsed back 
into unconsciousness. 

T HE stocky gambler stood up, his 
face grim and stony. This Garth 
Sivley certainly got around, and plug¬ 
ging rangers seemed to be his favorite 
pastime. But what about Sivley’s 
pard, the Scarf ace Kid? 

Clancy found the tracks of a single 
horse leading westward away from the 
gulch, and knew that Sivley couldn’t 
be very far away yet. Impulsively he 
started to mount up and follow the 
trail, but changed his mind when he 
thought of Ranger Tom Varney. 

Varney must surely have picked up 
his trail since last night. Attracted 
like Clancy by the far-traveling sounds 
of the shooting, he might be fogging 
this way even now. Doubtless in¬ 
furiated by the manner in which he’d 
been tricked back at Cactus Charley’s 
place, the ranger would probably 
shoot first and ask questions afterward 
—and Clancy figured he’d be in no 
condition to answer any questions if 
Varney caught him under his gun 
sights. There was bitter, mocking 
truth in that old axiom about dead 
men telling no tales, - 

Clancy’s mind was in a confused 
state as he recalled what the wounded 
ranger had just said about Siv¬ 
ley being a gun hand for Chug Barton. 
That latter name had a maddeningly 
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elusive familiarity about it. It stuck 
in his brain with teasing persistence. 

Then he remembered. Down in 
Rock Butte there was a bold-lettered 
signboard nailed above the door of a 
false-fronted building on Main Street. 
That sign read: 

EAGLE’S NEST SALOON 
CHUG BARTON, PROPRIETOR 

And as Clancy recalled it, the shot 
that killed Ranger Frank Kell had 
been fired from the alley next to the 
Eagle’s Nest! 

It fitted in perfectly. And being 
unwilling to jeopardize his present 
freedom by searching for Sivley while 
Tom Varney was riding his own back 
trail, Clancy knew that Chug Barton 
was the next best best. Possibly Siv¬ 
ley might show up at Rock Butte later, 
anyway. 

Clancy loaded the unconscious law¬ 
man onto his roan, lashing his wrists 
and ankles securely to prevent his fall¬ 
ing off. Then he mounted his buck¬ 
skin and started southward again, 
leading the roan along behind. 

Shortly before noon he came to a 
sheepherder’s dilapidated hovel at the 
edge of the timbered breaks. A ragged- 
looking, sleepy-eyed Mexican came 
shuffling out of the shack in answer to 
Clancy’s halloo. 

“This hombre’s been shot, and needs 
lookin’ after,” Clancy said, dropping 
the roan’s reins. “Take care of him, 
will you, amigo? He’s a ranger. I’ll 
send somebody back later to pick him 
up.” 

The swart-skinned herder looked 
dubious, and was full of suspicious 
questions, but Clancy rode away with¬ 
out giving him a chance to refuse. 

CHAPTER IV 

ROCK BUTTE BUSCADEROS 

I T was two days later, Saturday morn¬ 
ing, when Clancy rode out qf the 
Juniper Mountains and warily ap¬ 
proached the town of Rock Butte. 
Knowing he had little chance of escap¬ 
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ing recognition during the daytime, 
he decided to wait until nightfall be¬ 
fore riding in. . 

He turned his jaded horse loose to 
graze in an isolated box canyon and 
stationed himself atop a brush-cloaked 
ridge where he commanded a clear 
view of the town and the trails leading 
to it. But the dull weariness of long 
hours in the saddle quickly overcame 
him, and he dropped into a deep 
slumber. 

He awoke with a start, swearing dis¬ 
appointedly on discovering he had slept 
through the entire afternoon. Still, the 
sleep had rested him and helped him 
recover his keenness of instinct for the 
dangerous business ahead of him. 

Dusk was changing rapidly to night 
as he ambled down to the box canyon 
and saddled up again. He rode into a 
motte of junipers near the edge of 
town and dismounted, leaving his 
horse tied ready for a hasty getaway— 
just in case. 

In contrast to that fateful night 
when Ranger Kell had been downed by 
a bushwhack bullet and Rod Clancy 
had been driven to flight by the venge¬ 
ful wrath of the Rock Butte towns¬ 
people, Main Street now roiled with 
boisterous revelry. The saloons were 
brilliantly lighted, doing a lively busi- 
• ness at the expense of big-hatted cow¬ 
boys who’d worked hard all week and 
were attempting to make up for the 
drinks they’d missed. Others were 
whooping it up on the boardwalks, and 
the hitch rails were jammed with 
snorting, stamping horses. From a 
bamlike dance hall down the street 
came the tinny, slightly off-key jangle 
of a piano that needed tuning. 

Rod Clancy’s hand stayed close to 
his holstered gun as he moved along 
the boardwalk, cautiously evading the 
yellow patches of lamplight. Gradu¬ 
ally he made his way to the Eagle’s 
Nest Saloon, in the center of town. 
Hat brim pulled down low to shadow 
his face, he stopped beside a lathy- 
built man whose quirly tip glowed 
redly in the semidarkness at the cor¬ 
ner of the Eagle’s Nest. 
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“I’m lookin’ for a man named Chug 
Barton,” the gambler said evenly. 

“Barton owns this saloon you’re 
standin’ in front of, mister. What’d 
you wanta see him about?’ 

Clancy’s pulse quickened. He an¬ 
swered: “Nothin’ much. Just a per¬ 
sonal matter.” 

“If he ain’t in the barroom, you’d 
likely find him in his office in back,” 
the man informed him. 

Clancy grunted his thanks and 
stepped to the swinging doors, but 
didn’t enter. After a minute or two 
the lathy-built man threw down his 
quirly and went away. Feeling rea¬ 
sonably certain that no one was watch¬ 
ing him, Clancy ducked around the 
comer of the saloon and entered the 
pitch-dark alley. 

He found a door at the rear of the 
building, and pushed it open silently. 
A narrow hallway led toward the bar¬ 
room at the front. Luckily the door 
at the opposite end was closed. The 
stocky gambler’s nerves drew taut with 
excitement as he saw a thin sliver of 
light beaming through the crack be¬ 
neath another door a few steps up the 
hallway. 

C LANCY drew his six-gun and crept 
to the door. He put his ear 
against it and listened intently. 

“—and just got back to town,” he 
heard somebody say, and the voice 
sounded vaguely familiar. “That 
damned gambler slipped right through 
my fingers. Barton! When I lost his 
trail that last time, he was headed 
back this way, too. Anyway, I got rid 
of another snoopin’ ranger. Ban onto 
him a coupla days ago. Young-lookin’ 
hombre, hardly dry behind the ears. 
He yanked out his hog leg the minute 
he saw me, and we had a right interest¬ 
in’ hot-lead argument.” 

Then another voice said: “That 
young ranger’s name was Cleve Hal¬ 
lock. He showed up here the day after 
you croaked Kell, that other ranger. I 
saw Hallock talkin’ to the marshal, 
and then Hallock left town again, head¬ 
in’ north I’ve met the marshal sev¬ 


eral time on the street since then, and 
lie’s got a queer look in his eye. Asked 
me once where you’d got off to, and 
I told him you was down south seein’ 
some old friends. I don’t think they’re 
hep to our game yet, Garth, but maybe 
they’re hep to you, which to my way 
of thinkin’ means practically the same 
thing. It was a mistake, you leavin’ 
town like that,” 

Garth Sivley! Clancy congratulated 
himself on his good fortune as he eared 
back his gun hammer and made ready 
to push open the door. 

“Mistake, nothin’!” Sivley con¬ 
tradicted sharply. “Taggart was 
watchin’ from the front of Mulligan’s 
Barber Shop the night I plugged Kell, 
and he says he was sure Kell managed 
to tell the gambler somethin’ before 
lie faded out. I still argue that tryin’ 
to run down the gambler and shut his 
mouth was the safest move. It don’t 
pay to leave any loose ends danglin’ in 
this kind of business.” 

“Maybe you’re right. But not if 
the rangers had you located in the first 
place. You wasted nearly ten days 
tryin’ to get him, and no good’s come 
of it. It looks like they’ve spotted 
you, Garth. Two rangers in a row 
spells trouble. In which case they’ll 
likely find some way to tie you and 
me and Taggart in with them three 
stage robberies. That’s why we’d bet¬ 
ter split up the loot and light a shuck 
away from here. Course, I kind o’ 
hate to run off and leave a payin’ 
saloon, but we’d all be invitin’ the 
noose by stayin’ around after our 
string’s played out. So I’ve already 
divided the swag into a three-way 
split.” 

“Three even shares don’t hardly 
seem fair, Barton. It was me and Tag¬ 
gart that took all the risks.” 

“Even shares was what we agreed 
on, wasn’t it?” Chug Barton retorted 
coldly. “I took you in knowin’ who 
you was, and gave you a break. Be¬ 
sides, it was me that got the stage¬ 
line agent likkered up every time so’s 
he’d tell when there was a rich ship¬ 
ment cornin’ through. Maybe we 
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could work out a different arrange¬ 
ment, between the two of us.” 

Sivley chuckled venomously, 
“i Bueno. Why not?” 

Clancy had heard enough. Gun 
leveled, he grasped the doorknob and 
started to turn it—then froze into im¬ 
mobility. Something small and hard 
pressed sternly against his back. He 
knew without second guessing that it 
was the bore of a six-shooter! 

The trapped gambler’s head turned 
slowly, eyes probing the gloom of the 
narrow hallway. The skulker who had 
him covered was the same lathy-built 
man whom he’d questioned in front 
of the saloon. The man had emerged 
soundlessly from a door opposite Bar¬ 
ton’s office, a door which Clancy had 
overlooked in the darkness. Clancy 
ceased to wonder how he’d been taken 
by surprise as he stared through the 
door and saw the dim outline of an 
open window across the dark room. 

“Turn the knob and go right in,” 
the man hissed as he snatched away 
Clancy’s gun. “I think maybe they’ll 
be glad to see you.” 

Reluctantly Clancy opened the door 
and stepped into Barton’s office. The 
saloon owner’s gun snapped up as he 
leaped from his chair, then he relaxed 
a little when he saw that Clancy was 
already covered. Barton was a squat 
man in flashy clothes. His face was 
round and cherubic, his eyes close-set 
and coldly penetrating. 

Rod Clancy’s mouth thinned as he 
studied Garth Sivley, who stood op¬ 
posite the table from Barton. Sivley 
was the same gaunt, blond-bearded 
hombre who had called himself Ranger 
Tom Varney! 

CHAPTER V 

.45 FINISH 

T HIS hombre was wantin’ to see you, 
Barton,” the gunman behind Clancy 
drawled. “Caught him listenin’ just 
outside the door. It’s our friend, the 
long-lost gambler. Recognized him 
the minute I laid eyes on him. Lucky 
you put me out in front to watch out 


for the marshal. This hombre could’ve 
caused us some trouble.” 

Garth Sivley grinned twistedly and 
said: “Good work, Taggart. He’s 
run loose just about long enough.” 

“Slippery as a barrel of snakes, ain’t 
you, Sivley?” Clancy gritted between 
clenched teeth. “Usin’ that bogus law 
badge and tryin’ to get me away from 
Cactus Charley’s place with it was 
plumb resourceful of you. If you’d 
succeeded in makin’ your arrest stick, 
you’d have put a bullet in my back as 
soon as we got out on the trail?” 

Sivley nodded. “You guessed it. 
But you spoiled the play with a little 
trick of your own. Looks like I’ll have 
the last laugh anyway, though.” 

“What you reckon we oughta do 
with him?” the stolid-faced Taggart 
inquired of his pardners. 

“Only one thing to do,” rasped Bar¬ 
ton, swaggering forward with thumbs 
hooked in the pockets of his brocaded 
vest. “Take him somewhere outside 
of town and shoot him, Taggart. We’re 
pullin’ out tonight, and can’t risk any 
gunshots in here. After you’ve finished 
the job, hurry back and meet us down 
back of the livery stable. We’ll be all 
saddled up and waitin’ for you.” 

Taggart knit his brows. “What 
about my split of the stage pickin’s?” 

“It’s in there,” Barton indicated the 
heavy iron safe in the comer. “I’ll be 
gettin’ all of it out while you’re gone. 
Give it to you down at the stable in a 
few minutes. Now get goin’; we got 
no time to lose.” 

Barton sounded smoothly convinc¬ 
ing, but Clancy caught the furtive 
wink the saloonman gave Garth Sivley. 
The set-up had the earmarks of a dou¬ 
bles cross, but Clancy kept his lip but¬ 
toned for the time being. 

Taggart marched Clancy to the 
door, and Sivley’s taunting chuckle 
followed them into the hallway. 
Clancy turned and stared at him, long¬ 
ing for the feel of a six-gun in his hand. 

“Looks like three of a kind wins the 
pot, don’t it?” Sivley gloated. “Adios, 
tinhorn. See you in hell.” 

Taggart’s gun was prodding Clancy 
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down the hall and out through the 
rear door. Clancy’s nerves tingled with 
the imminence of impending death as 
the gunman marched him down the 
slope toward a dark line of trees that 
marked the course of a creek. 

Outwardly Clancy seemed resigned 
to his fate; actually he was far from it. 
Taggart shot a fleeting glance back 
toward the Eagle’s Nest, and Clancy 
growled: 

“What’s the matter, Taggart. You 
afraid Sivley and Barton might va¬ 
moose without divvyin’ up with you? 
Was I you, I wouldn’t trust them two.”. 

“Don’t aim to,” asserted Taggart. 
“We’re stoppin’ in them trees just 
ahead. Now shut up and keep walk¬ 
in’.” 

They entered the grove of trees and 
Taggart ordered a halt. Clancy turned 
and tensed himself for a desperate 
lunge at his executioner. 

“This is it,” Taggart said forebod¬ 
ingly. “If you got any prayers you’d 
better say ’em pronto.” 

“You sure this is far enough? Some¬ 
body’s liable to hear the shot,” Clancy 
reminded him. 

“Let them hear it,” snapped the gun¬ 
man. “They’ll think it’s just some 
drunk cowpuncher shootin’ off his gun 
at the stars. Don’t try any—” 

Clancy was leaping forward before 
Taggart finished his threat. A six-gun 
blasted deafeningly, and the gambler 
expected to feel the painful impact of 
a leaden slug tearing through his 
body. Then his boot heels braked him 
to a halt and he stared in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 

It wasn’t Taggart who had fired. 
Taggart’s gun had thudded on the 
ground, and his bullet-shattered hand 
dangled uselessly! 

A HORSEMAN rode from behind 
a thick clump of brush, his lev¬ 
eled gun trailing a wisp of smoke. It 
was Cleve Hallock, the young ranger 
whom Clancy had found wounded on 
the trail more than two days ago. 

“You’re lucky I happened to spot 
you two cornin’ this way and waited to 


see what was up,” Hallock remarked 
quietly. “You might’ve been able to 
dodge that lobo’s first bullet, but I 
doubt it.” 

Clancy picked up Taggart’s unfired 
gun and slid it into his own holster. 

“Much obliged for sittin’ in, ranger,” 
he said gratefully. “I’m Rod Clancy, 
owlhooter by a freakish twist of cir¬ 
cumstance. The town marshal thinks 
I’m the hombre that killed Frank Kell, 
but he’d have better luck by tryin’ 
Garth Sivley. And a few minutes ago 
up at the Eagle’s Nest, I heard posi¬ 
tive proof that Sivley and Chug Bar¬ 
ton and Taggart here are back of them 
stage holdups. By the way, ranger, 
ain’t you in the saddle a little soon?” 

Hallock rode closer and peered down 
at Clancy’s features. “The recollec¬ 
tion’s a bit hazy, but seems I’ve seen 
your face before. Guess you must be 
the hombre. that picked me up and 
took me to that Mex sheepherder’s 
shanty. I’m grateful, Clancy. That 
sheepman had a disagreeable smell 
about him, but he sure knew how to 
patch up a bullet hole.” 

He touched his left shoulder, where 
the shirt was padded with bandages. 
Then Clancy saw him sway uncer¬ 
tainly in the saddle and grasp the horn 
to right himself. Clancy started for¬ 
ward, but Cleve Hallock signaled him 
away. 

“Man, you look plumb done in,” 
protested Clancy. 

“It’s nothin’ much. The wound’s 
started Weedin’ a little again. I rode 
three borrowed hosses into the ground 
gettin’ down here. Sivley was headin’ 
back this way when I saw him last, so 
I figured he might show up here again. 
You see, Frank Kell had orders to 
arrest him. But I guess Sivley killed 
him before Kell even had a chance. 
Don’t worry too much about the mar¬ 
shal, Clancy. I talked with him be¬ 
fore I started north, and tipped him 
off about Sivley.” 

Rod Clancy’s narrow-eyed gaze 
flicked up the slope to Chug Barton’s 
saloon. The light in Barton’s office 
had suddenly gone out. 
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“Sivley and Barton are plannin’ to 
pull up stakes,” he said tersely. “We’d 
better hustle if we aim to stop them. 
What’ll we do with Taggart?” 

“Use these on him,” replied Hallock, 
tossing a pair of handcuffs to the 
gambler. 

Clancy manacled the cursing Tag¬ 
gart’s wrists around the stout bole of 
a sapling. 

“If you know where the livery stable 
is located, lead on,” he told Hallock. 
“That’s where they told Taggart to 
meet them.” 

The ranger nodded and gigged his 
horse up the slope, Clancy swinging 
up behind him. Hallock bore to the 
left, and when they reached the shadow 
of an abandoned shack on a side street 
he drew rein and pointed ahead to the 
hulking silhouette of a building that 
faced on the end of Main Street. 

“There’s the stable,” he whispered. 
“The back door’s standin’ open, but 
there’s nobody in sight.” 

At that moment, however, a man 
came hurriedly out through the door 
leading a saddled horse. Another man 
followed. Clancy slid to the ground 
and unleathered the six-shooter he car¬ 
ried, and Cleve Hallock followed suit. 

“They’re all set to mount up and 
ramble,” observed Clancy. “No time 
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to sneak up and get the drop on them. 
You’re the law, Hallock. You do the 
talkin’.” 

The ranger moved forward a little 
and yelled out clearly: 

“Sivley, you and Barton stand 
hitched and lift your hands! You’re 
under arrest!” 

T HE two men by the stable dropped 
their reins and halted abruptly. 
Chug Barton might have surrendered, 
but not the cold-nerved, mean-eyed 
Garth Sivley. 

The bearded killer uttered a harsh 
oath and went into swift action. 
Clancy and the lawman beside him 
triggered simultaneously, both missing 
as Sivley ducked behind his bronc. 

Sivley’s .45s began a thunderous 
tune of defiance then, their lurid jets 
of powder flame winking over the back 
of the horse that shielded him, their 
whining slugs driving at the spot 
where Sivley had seen the guns flash. 
But Clancy and Hallock had moved 
in different directions as they fired, 
and Sivley’s initial volley of lead bur¬ 
rowed harmlessly into the wall of the 
shack Behind them. 

Chug Barton, ignored during that 
first hectic exchange of shots, took 
courage and suddenly dived for the 
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protection of a plank watering trough, 
bringing his own gun into play. Hal- 
lock was nearest him, and the ranger 
took the crooked saloonman to task 
without hesitation. 

Rod Clancy aimed his next slug be¬ 
low the belly of Garth Sivley’s horse, 
and was rewarded by a sharp grunt 
of pain from Sivley, who’d been hit in 
the leg. The horse snorted and pranced 
nervously away from Sivley who 
started to hobble crazily toward the 
stable door, his lead going wild as he 
struggled desperately to remain on his 
feet. 

Clancy triggered relentlessly, again 
and again. Sivley fell backward to a 
sitting position against the stable wall. 
He kept firing, and Clancy winced as 
he felt the hot sting of a bullet on his 
ribs. 

Seized with fury, Clancy emptied 
his gun into the gaunt figure of the 
outlaw. His chest thrice hit by bul¬ 
lets, Garth Sivley suddenly lost the 
strength to make his fingers obey the 
commands of his warped brain. Then, 
abruptly, his head slumped down on 
his chest. The spasmodic rattle of death 
issued from his throat, and the smoking 
guns slid from his stiffening hands. 

Looking to his right, Clancy saw 
that Chug Barton was likewise done 
for. Barton’s lifeless body hung over 
the edge of the trough, his head and 
shoulders submerged in the water. 

C LEVE HALLOCK was tottering 
dizzily, yet he was smiling con¬ 
tentedly as he came toward Clancy. 
The ranger had a flesh wound in his 
thigh. Clancy’s arm slid around his 
waist to support him. 

“We sure smoked ’em up, didn’t 
we?” Hallock said huskily. “Some¬ 
how I can’t help thinkin’ of Frank Kell. 
Kell was a damned good ranger.” 

“Right now I’m thinkin’ of some¬ 
thin’ Garth Sivley said to me in Cactus 
Charley’s long-rider resort, up on the 
border,” Clancy said warmly. “Siv¬ 
ley made the remark that rangers 
never quit. He didn’t savvy then how 
THE 
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plumb right he was, but you proved 
it. Two bullet holes in you, and you’re 
still on your feet. Hallock, I’m takin’ 
you straight to the medico.’ 

The dead bandits’ horses had turned 
and instinctively gone back to their 
stalls inside the stable. The warbags 
on the saddle pommels were heavy 
with stage-line loot. 

“Only two horses,” mused Clancy. 
“They did aim to double-cross Tag¬ 
gart, after all.” 

He and the ranger went around the 
stable and started up Main Street. 

“There’s one Kttle matter that still 
ain’t settled,” Clancy remarked. “From 
what Kell said before he died, an hom- 
bre called the Scarface Kid was in on 
his killin’. Who is this Kid, and where 
can we find him?” 

“Kell must’ve been tryin’ to tell you 
that Sivley and the Scarface Kid were 
one and the same man,” explained 
Hallock. “You see, Sivley was usin’ 
that name when he was sent to Yuma 
Prison for murderin’ an old prospector 
and takin’ over his gold claim. He 
broke out o’ prison a couple years ago, 
and we been huntin’ him ever since. 
Headquarters sent Kell up here when 
they found out that Sivley had 
changed back to his real name and 
growed a beard to cover up the scars 
on his face. Havin’ just helped rob 
the stage, the sight of a ranger was 
too much for him, I reckon, so he went 
to the smoke.” 

Clancy grunted apprehensively. 
Suddenly he tensed and came to a halt. 

“Big crowd of people cornin’ down 
the street, likely wonderin’ what the 
shootin’ was all about,” he growled. 
“And that looks like the town marshal 
at the head of the pack. You sure 
there won’t be any trouble? Just to 
play safe, maybe I’d better step back 
into this alley till you make it all-fired 
clear to him that I ain’t ridin’ the owl- 
hoot no more,” 

“You stick right with me, pardner,” 
grinned Hallock. “We cleaned out 
that nest of sidewinders together, 
didn’t we?’ 

END. 
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It was like old times when Clay Collison 
and his one-time yard lifted their guns and 
traded lead with the quartet of hard-cases. 


GUN-SHY GAMBLEB 


by Norman A. Fox 


He’d been seven days gone from 
Grayling when his trail brought him 
back to that half-grown cow town, and 
he returned just in time to keep a man 
from being murdered. That was the 
way destiny dealt the hand. He was 
one who could understand that the 
cards had queer ways of falling, for 
he made his living behind a curved 
blackjack table. Yet he was also a 
man who had walked wide of trouble. 
That was why he resented having a 
bushwhacking shape before his very 
eyes, leaving him no choice but to in- 
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terfere. There are things a man may 
shed—his name, his manner of living. 
There are other things not so easily 
discarded—his code of ethics and the 
standards of brighter days. Thus it 
was with Tracy Leyson. 

Dusk had come down off the hills 
as he rode into town, and because the 
funereal black of his gambler’s garb 
blended with the crowding darkness, 
he made an unobstrusive figure. 
Grayling’s jail was here on the out¬ 
skirts, the town marshal’s office to the 
front of it, and Leyson could see the 
rectangle of light that was its win- 
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dow and the man who sat at the desk 
beyond and the skulking figure be¬ 
neath the window, the figure with the 
tilting gun. That was the set-up. 

Leyson’s was a lean, high-boned face 
that might have been carved from 
wood, and it was expressionless as he 
stepped out of his saddle. No man 
in Grayling had ever seen him carry 
a gun and there was none on him now, 
but as he came to the ground a rock 
rolled under his foot. Picking up the 
rock, he hurled it at the bushwhacker’s 
head. The man’s gun exploded, but 
it blasted at the sky, the sound 
jerking the marshal to his feet and 
fetching him out of the office. 

Tracy Leyson was standing over the 
unconscious bushwhacker when the 
marshal appeared. The gambler 
looked up. “It’s Trig Hammersmith. 
He was set to shoot you when I rocked 
him to sleep. I’ll give you a hand to 
tote him inside.” 

The marshal’s name was Ed Mallory, 
and he was young and tow-headed and 
new to the job. “You back, Leyson?” 
.he cried. “Dyke Lucas told it that 
you’d closed your game for a week to 
loaf in the hills. But he was betting 
you’d never show in Grayling again.” 

“He was wrong,” said Leyson. 

“You missed the election.” Mallory 
grinned. “I could have used your vote. 
It was a tight race.” He glanced at 
the fallen man. “And the opposition 
seems to have, been poor losers. Here, 
I’ll take his shoulders.” 

Together they toted Hammersmith 
into a cell and then came back into 
the marshal’s office. Leyson glanced 
at the framed photograph of the 
woman with the steady eyes which 
stood upon Mallory’s desk and he 
frowned. 

“You’d no business running, Ed,” he 
said bluntly. “It’s not a job for a 
married man, and you’ve had the proof 
tonight. Dyke Lucas has eight other 
gunnies. What can you do against 
those odds?” 

“Get myself a deputy,” answered 
Mallory. “Will you take the job?” 

“No/ Leyson said flatly, “I won’t. 


Just because I couldn’t stomach Ham¬ 
mersmith’s play doesn’t mean I want 
any part of your fight with Lucas.” 

“You’re going back to his Crystal 
Palace?” 

“I run a table there—a straight 
table. I run it on percentage and pay 
a cut to Dyke Lucas. He owns the 
Crystal Palace, but he doesn’t own 
me. Does that answer you?” 

“You’re not taking sides,” Mallory 
sighed. “That’s everybody’s stand, 
even those who elected me. But Lucas 
has got to be run out if this town’s 
to be decent. It may be a poor job 
for a married man, but it was Elsie’s 
own idea. I’d like to have you back¬ 
ing me, Leyson. You’re a queer galoot. 
You drifted here a year ago, but you 
might have come yesterday for all we 
know about you. Yet, gun or no, I’ve 
a hunch you’ll do to take along. Think 
it over.” 

“I already have. The answer’s the 
same. Good night.” 

“I’m thanking you for saving my 
scalp,” Mallory said. “And I’ll be see¬ 
ing you for a hand of blackjack.” 

Leyson paused in the doorway. 
“Stay out of the Crystal Palace,” he 
said emphatically. “Stay out till 
you’ve whittled down the odds, 
savvy!” 

“And have Dyke Lucas think I’m 
afraid to show myself in his place? I 
reckon not!” 

“You’re a fool,” the gambler de¬ 
clared flatly. “And fools die young.” 

T RACY LEYSON went out into the 
night. He had a room in the Drov¬ 
ers Rest, and he might have gone there 
and tidied up, but instead he went di¬ 
rectly to the Crystal Palace, leaving 
his mount at the hitch rail and shoving 
in through the bat wings. At this early 
evening hour the trade was thin, bujt 
the bar was crowded, for Dyke Lucas’ 
gun crew was bellied up to it. j 

To these men—Colt Smarzog, Dice 
Mawson, Sudden Nevins, Coll Mer¬ 
chant, Lynx Shane, Ace Hartley and 
the two Fenton brothers—Tracy Ley- 
son gave a nod and went on to Lucas’ 
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private office, entering without knock¬ 
ing. Lucas was seated behind his desk, 
a big, flamboyantly dressed man with 
heavy-lidded eyes which gave him a 
perpetually sleepy look. “Leyson!” he 
said. 

“I’m back,” Leyson announced. “I 
hope that doesn’t lose you too many 
bets. On my way in I found one of 
your plug-uglies set to shoot Ed Mal¬ 
lory. I busted up the play. I don’t 
hold with bushwhacking. I wanted to 
tell you about it and make it plain 
how I stood.” 

“You’ve made it plain that you’re 
siding Mallory,” Lucas said with a 
show of anger. “Is that your stand 
from here on out? It’s him against me 
and my outfit. Where do you fit in?” 

“Nowhere,” answered Leyson. “I’ve 
just told Mallory the same. Your 
fight’s your own, Lucas.” 

Lucas polished his fingernails against 
the velvet lapel of his coat. “A man’s 
either for me or against me. I think 
you’ll be for me, Leyson. And I think 
I can use you in a little scheme that 
will finish the chore I sent Trig Ham¬ 
mersmith to do. Interested?” 

“No,” Leyson said. 

Dykes Lucas smiled. “Ever hear of 
Clay Collishaw?” 

Just for an instant the inscrutability 
of Tracy Leyson’s face was broken and 
then he said carelessly: “Of course. 
Who hasn’t?” 

“Yeah, he’s pretty famous, Colli¬ 
shaw is,” Lucas admitted. “Him and 
those pards of his, Ben Hardaman and 
Sad Sam Blake, made quite a name as 
lawmen in the trail towns. Sad Sam’s 
dead now and Hardaman’s quit the 
town-taming game, but Collishaw’s 
the curly lobo he’s always been. Now 
that half of Texas has moved here to 
Montana, he’s come north. In fact, 
he’s lawing Trail City, just over the 
hills. He paid Grayling a little visit, 
Leyson. About a week ago.” 

“I know. I saw the stage come in.” 

“And one of my boys tells me you 
looked like you’d seen a ghost, Ley- 
son. You came to me right after that 
and told me you were going into the 
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hills for a rest. But after I’d got the 
straight of it, I started betting you’d 
never come back. Can you savvy how 
I figgered?” 

“But I am back,” Leyson pointed 
out. 

“You’re back because you figgered 
Collishaw would be gone by now. The 
payoff, Leyson, is that he wasn’t look¬ 
ing for you. He’d come* to visit Ed 
Mallory’s wife, Elsie. She’s the daugh¬ 
ter of Collishaw’s old pard. Sad Sam 
Blake.” 

I T was the second time Tracy Ley- 
son’s face showed the swift stab of 
his thoughts, but he only said: “That 
doesn’t make sense!” 

“Oh, yes, it does. Sad Sam was mar¬ 
ried young, and he ran off before Elsie 
was born. Ever since Sad Sam died, 
Collishaw’s been looking for the girl 
to give her things of Blake’s. The 
whole town knows the story, now that 
Collishaw’s been here. It’s funny, eh, 
Leyson? Collishaw wasn’t looking for 
you at all, but you sure tipped your 
hand by running away.” 

“And now you think you’ve got me 
where the hair’s short?” 

“Exactly,” said Lucas. “You fig¬ 
gered to stay out of the fight that’s 
building, but you’re gonna be in it— 
on my side. Otherwise a telegram goes 
to Collishaw telling him there’s a gent 
hereabouts he might like to see. Now 
will you hear my scheme to get rid of 
Ed Mallory?” 

Leyson took a long time making his 
answer. “I’m listening,” he said. 

Lucas nestled deeper into his chair. 
“Mallory has the habit of dropping in 
here of an evening, and I reckon he’ll 
keep doing it. He buys one drink and 
plays one hand of blackjack—always 
at your table. The next time he comes 
in will be his last. While he’s having 
his drink, the boys will slip some cards 
into his coat pocket. When he starts 
playing at your table, my boys are 
going to see him use those cards. 
They’ll call his hand in a way that 
will start the guns to smoking. Do 
you follow me?” 
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“It’s too thin,” Leyson said. “Mal¬ 
lory plays his cards for fun, not for 
money. He never bets over a dollar. 
Who’ll believe that the town marshal 
cheated to win himself a buck?” 

“Nobody. That’s why you’re going 
to say afterward that Mallory had a 
wild look in his eye and insisted on 
a hundred-dollar bet on the hand. 
Folks will bSlieve you. They know 
that you and the Mallorys have been 
friendly, that you’ve had a few dinners 
at Elsie’s table. And if anybody asks, 
you’ll swear that Mallory tried to palm 
a card out of his pocket. I’m making 
it easy for you, Leyson. My boys will 
do the real work.” 

To all this Tracy Leyson gave his 
sober consideration. Then: “I’ll be 
getting to my table,” he said. “I want 
you to know that, for my money, you’re 
the lowest snake .that ever crawled, 
Lucas. Good night.” 

He heard Lucas’ booming laughter 
as he pulled the door shut behind him. 

B EHIND his blackjack table, Leyson 
played solitary tonight, for it was 
one of those evenings when the Crystal 
Palace did little business. A few ranch¬ 
ers passed the time at poker at a cor¬ 
ner table, and some of Lucas’ gunnies 
had absented themselves. Only Ace 
Hartley and Dice Mawson kept a 
death watch at the bar. Even the 
street beyond the batwings was de¬ 
serted as though all Grayling held its 
breath, waiting for the showdown that 
was bound to shape now that the elec¬ 
tion was over. And into the hush that 
held the Crystal Palace walked Mar¬ 
shal Ed Mallory. 

He came to the bar and had his soli¬ 
tary drink, and Leyson very carefully 
picked up his cards. Hartley crowded 
close to the marshal, saying something 
in a low voice, and Mallory made a 
careless reply, downed his drink and 
crossed over to Leyson’s table. The 
door of Dyke Lucas’ office opened and 
the big boss stood just beyond the 
threshold. Any way you looked at it, 
the stage was set. 

Mallory grinned. “Evening, Ley- 


son,” he said. “How about a hand 
of blackjack?” 

“A man gets tired of the same game,” 
Leyson said. “Let’s make it poker.” 

Mallory gave him a long, searching 
look, but there was no reading Ley- 
son’s face. “O. K.,” Mallory said. 

Without shuffling, Leyson dealt and 
Mallory cupped his cards to him, took 
a look and tossed down his hand. Ley- 
son scooped up the discarded cards— 
the eight of spades, the eight of hearts, 
the queen of hearts, the ace of dia¬ 
monds and the ace of clubs. And at 
the same time Mallory spun around, 
his hand dropping to his gun. Then 
everything happened! 

Ace Hartley started it. He was a 
big man, Hartley, long on gun savvy, 
short on any other kind, and because 
things hadn’t shaped as Hartley had 
expected, he reacted characteristically 
—went for his gun. Mallory caught 
him in the chest with a snap shot, but 
the second that it took gave little Dice 
Mawson time to get in a shot. Mallory 
spun, blood blossoming on his shoul¬ 
der, and the shock of the bullet drove 
him to his knees. Mawson’s second 
shot creased the marshal’s head, but 
Mallory was shooting as he went down, 
and Mawson took a slow step forward 
and sprawled dead across Hartley’s 
body. 

That was the size of it, and when 
men came crowding into the saloon, 
drawn by the gun thunder, there were 
two dead men and one wounded. To 
such hasty questions as were put to 
him, Leyson gave a shrug, and there 
was no man to say how all this had 
come about. But when the marshal 
was carried out, the dead removed and 
the sawdust raked, Dyke Lucas faced 
Leyson and demanded: “How did you 
do it, gambler? How did you warn 
him?” 

“You’re bluffing again, Lucas,” said 
Leyson. “You know he only had a 
hunch and acted on it.” 

Lucas frowned. “I watched you and 
I listened to you. You never stepped 
out of line, Leyson; I’ll admit that. 
But I’m out two men and Mallory’s 
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still alive. All my luck’s been rotten 
tonight.” 

“And I’ve done enough for one eve¬ 
ning,” Leyson said. “I’m closing my 
game.” 

He went out to the Crystal Palace 
and down the street, stopping at the 
Chinaman’s for a bite and shrugging 
away more questions. Then he climbed 
the stairs in the Drovers Rest to his 
room, and when he opened the door 
he found a woman waiting, a little 
woman with brown hair and steady 
eyes. He said: “Howdy, Elsie. How’s 
Ed?” 

“Doc Tutt brought him to conscious¬ 
ness and he’s doing fine,” Elsie Mal¬ 
lory answered. “He told me about the 
dead man’s hand you dealt him and 
how he figured there was trouble when 
he saw those aces and eights. Thank 
you, Mr. Leyson.” 

T racy leyson shrugged, “i 

could have refused to help frame 
Ed, or I could have sent him warning,” 
he said. “But if this scheme hadn’t 
gone through, Lucas would have fig¬ 
ured out another one. If there had to 
be a showdown, it was better done and 
over with. Stacking the deck was easy 
enough.” 

“But now Ed needs a deputy,” said 
Elsie, “to carry on till he’s well again. 
Will you take that job, Mr. Leyson?” 

“You don’t understand. I saved Ed 
twice tonight, but only because I like 
to see a man have a fighting chance. 
I want no part of this.” 

“Ed and I have both believed that 
you’re a fighter, even though you wear 
no gun,” Elsie Mallory said quietly. 
“Don’t ask me how we know—we’ve 
just felt it. Tonight has made me des¬ 
perate, Mr. Leyson. I’m not leaving 
this room till you give me your word 
that you’ll wear a deputy’s badge.” 
j Leyson passed his hand across his 
forehead, wishing there were words to 
tell her of his gnawing need for peace. 
But he had never spoken of that, and 
he couldn’t bring himself to it now. 
But because his determination had to 
match hers, he spoke of the one thing 
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that would change her conception of 
him. 

“I came here a year ago,” he said. 
“One of the first people I saw was you. 
You reminded me of someone, some¬ 
one I’d hoped to forget, yet I stayed 
in spite of that, or maybe because of 
it. I never knew the truth until to¬ 
night. Dyke Lucas tells it that you’re 
the daughter of Sad Sam Blake.” 

“That’s true.” Elsie Mallory nod¬ 
ded. “I never knew my father. He 
ran away before I was bom, and he 
was ashamed to come back, but he al¬ 
ways sent money. I can be proud of 
that, and proud of the name he and 
Ben Hardaman and Clay Collishaw 
made for themselves. You knew Sad 
Sam Blake?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Do you know how 
he died?” 

“I asked Mr. Collishaw about that 
when he was here. He didn’t seem to 
want to talk. Sad Sam was killed in 
some street brawl in a trail town, I 
understand.” 

“That’s true,” said Leyson. “I’m 
the man who killed him.” 

Elsie took a step backward, and her 
fingers faltered to her cheek as though 
he’d slapped her. “No!” she said, but 
it lacked emphasis and her eyes wid¬ 
ened. “So that’s why you left town 
the day Clay Collishaw came in! 
That’s why you hid out until after 
he’d left!” 

He nodded. “Am I still the man 
to wear your deputy badge—the man 
to hang your hopes upon till Ed Mal¬ 
lory is well?” 

She stood indecisively, staring as 
though she were seeing him for the 
first time. Then she darted toward 
the door, and the echo of her sob lin¬ 
gered in the room she’d left. 

T HE creeping days had a sameness 
to them, and Tracy Leyson ran his 
table in the Crystal Palace while Dyke 
Lucas sat in his office and spun his 
schemes. The news around town was 
that Ed Mallory was still kept to his 
bed. Trig Hammersmith languished 
in Grayling’s jail, facing a charge of 
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attempted murder, and Dice Mawson 
and Ace Hartley were only a pair of 
names on two board markers. 

That was the way of things, and a 
man riding through this town would 
have said that it was a place where 
peace dwelt. But Tracy Leyson knew 
better. A man in his game got an in¬ 
stinct for guessing the run of the cards 
before they fell. Something was shap¬ 
ing. He could feel it and it boded no 
good for him. But when the hand was 
dealt, the joker fell to Leyson. 

Dyke Lucas broke the news. He 
called Leyson to his office in the early 
part of an evening, and when the gam¬ 
bler came in he found the big boss in 
his chair, his sleepy-looking eyes tell¬ 
ing nothing, his fingers interlaced 
across his expanse of snowy shirt front. 

“A couple of nights back, some of 
my boys tried to spring Trig out of 
the hoosegow,” Lucas said. “Elsie 
Mallory’s taken to sleeping in the of¬ 
fice. She cut loose with a scattergun. 
Lynx Shane isn’t likely to be riding for 
a spell.” 

“I wondered why he hadn’t showed 
around lately,” Leyson said. 

“We’ve got that girl worried,” Lucas 
went on. “So worried that she sent 
a telegram. The boys managed to get 
me a copy of it. I thought you’d like 
a look-see.” 

He shoved the yellow paper across 
his desk and Leyson saw that it was 
addressed to Clay Collishaw at Trail 
City. It read: 

ED LAID IIP IN GUN FRACAS AND 
ONLY ACCEPTABLE MAN HAS RE¬ 
FUSED DEPlffY BADGE STOP SITUA¬ 
TION GROWING DESPERATE HERE 
STOP CAN YOU LEND A HAND TEM¬ 
PORARILY 

Leyson shoved the telegram back, 
and his thought was that if he’d ac¬ 
cepted a badge that wire wouldn’t have 
been sent, and it came to him that 
a man might put his back to trouble 
only to find himself facing it. “So Col- 
lishaw’s coming,” he said. “That 
should give you something to worry 
about, Lucas.” 

“And you, too,” Lucas said. “You 


hate my guts, don’t you, Leyson? 
Maybe I hate yours, maybe I don’t. 
But, in a way, you’re one of my boys. 
I know you’ll want to be scarce when 
Collishaw gets here. I thought you 
ought to see that wire.” 

“I’d thank you,” Leyson said, “if 
I didn’t think you had reasons of your 
own for warning me. Adios, Lucas. 
I know Collishaw. When you pushed 
Elsie Mallory to the point where she 
sent for that kind of help, you pushed 
yourself right over the edge of a cliff!” 

H E went out with Lucas’ laughter 
booming after him, and he closed 
his game for the night, knowing he was 
closing it for the last time. He went 
down the street and he looked upon 
it fondly and with some regret, for 
he’d found things here that had been 
to his liking and he would have liked 
the cards to have fallen differently. 

When he came to his room in the 
Drovers Rest, he opened a small trunk 
and began to pile the contents of bu¬ 
reau drawers into it. Yet he worked 
with no great enthusiasm, for he was 
beginning to wonder what good there 
was in running when a man’s past al¬ 
ways had a way of catching up. 

Then he became aware that Elsie 
Mallory had stepped into the room. 
She said: “I never thought I’d come 
to you for help again. But there’s 
something I’ve got to know, and you’re 
the only one who might tell me.” 

Leyson could see that these past few 
days had been a heavy load for shoul¬ 
ders as frail as hers. She looked as 
though she could use a good night’s 
sleep, but her eyes had lost none of 
their steadiness and she was more like 
Sad Sam Blake than she’d ever been. 

“What do you want to know?” he 
asked. 

“I’ve sent for Clay Collishaw. If he 
comes as quickly as he got my wire, 
he’ll be on the stage that rolls in at 
midnight.” 

“I know,” he said. “Dyke Lucas 
knows, too.” 

He saw her color fade. “Then what 
I’ve feared is true!” she gasped. “The 
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Fenton brothers rode out of town an 
hour ago, taking the stage road in the 
direction of Trail City. I wanted to 
ask if you knew where they’d gone. 
Now I know. They’re heading to meet 
Clay Collishaw!” 

He put his hands on her arms and 
his face had a fierce, bleak expression 
as he demanded: “You sure? But wait 
here. I’ll find out the truth!” 

She’d never seen him like this, all 
fire and fury, and she said weakly: 
“You’re hurting my arms!” He re¬ 
leased her and was out of the door 
instantly, and he went up the street 
much quicker than he’d come down 
it, turning into the Crystal Palace and 
Striding past the men at the bar with¬ 
out a sideward look. They were Colt 
Smarzog, Sudden Nevins and Colt 
Merchant—and the two Fentons were 
not with them. So when Leyson burst 
into Dyke Lucas’ office, he said: “You 
sent the Fentons to bushwhack Clay 
Collishaw along the stage road, didn’t 
you?” 

“Who told you that?” demanded 
Lucas. 

“Never mind!” Leyson said curtly. 
“Do you think I’m blind to your 
scheme? You could kill Ed Mallory, 
and so long as you had the shadow 
of an excuse, this town would be afraid 
to pick up his cards. But you couldn’t 
kill Clay Collishaw without having his 
friends come riding to find out the 
whys and wherefores. And when they 
came, you were going to tell them 
there’d been a man here who was afraid 
of Collishaw—a man who’d left town 
the same night Collishaw was killed. 
That’s why you showed me that tele¬ 
gram, isn’t it?” 

Some of the sleepiness went out of 
Dyke Lucas’ look. “Easy, Leyson,” 
he said. “You’re making a wrong 
guess. Sure, I sent the Fentons to lay 
for Collishaw; But you’ve no call to 
care. Shucks, when tonight’s work is 
over, you’ll never have to worry about 
Collishaw cutting your sign.” 

Tracy Leyson moved so quickly that 
Lucas only half got his gun out of 
leather. Wrenching the gun away, Ley- 


son tossed it aside, and before Lucas 
could call to the men at the bar, Ley- 
son had his fingers on the man’s throat 
and he slapped Lucas hard with the 
back of his hand. Then he hauled 
Lucas from his chair, hurled him, half 
stunned, into a comer 

“If there was time, I’d kill you, 
Lucas!” he rasped. “You fool! You 
thought I was wanted by Collishaw 
just because I hid out from him. Do 
you think you ever had me over a bar¬ 
rel? Why, Clay Collishaw is the best 
friend I ever had!” 

O UT of the office and through the 
batwings, Leyson came back to 
the Drovers Rest at a fast run, taking 
the steps two at time. Elsie Mallory 
was still waiting in his room, but he 
paid no attention to her, hurrying to 
his half-packed trunk and digging into 
it. He found a cartridge belt with a 
filled holster and he latched the belt 
about his middle and started for the 
door again. The girl said: “I don’t 
understand—” 

“No time for talk!” he countered. 
Elsie followed him down to the 
street, and he helped himself to the 
nearest horse at the hitch rail. As he 
stepped up into the saddle, she climbed 
onto another horse. A shadow of an¬ 
noyance crossed Leyson’s face. 

“I’m going to stop the Fentons,” he 
said. “You guessed it right. But 
there’ll be danger ahead and danger 
behind, and it’s no place for you.” 

“Have you forgotten that I’m a dep¬ 
uty marshal?” Elsie asked. “Some¬ 
body had to take the badge that you 
refused.” 

He winced at that, smiled bleakly. 
“Let’s be riding,” he said. 

Thus they streaked out of Grayling, 
stirrup to stirrup, riding to the east, 
following the stage road that wound 
down out of the hills. They had no 
chance to talk on that wild ride, not 
with the wind whisking away their 
words. There was a place ahead called 
Steamboat Rock, and it was admirably 
suited to the needs of men like the 
Fenton brothers. Here the stage would 
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be braked against a steep pitch and 
traveling so slowly that a man with a 
good eye and a ready gun might pick 
off a passenger through the window 
with no risk. And as they neared the 
rock, Leyson came down out of his 
saddle, saying: “Wait here till I call 
you.” 

He came by foot through a cluster 
of rose brier, came circuitously until 
he was behind the big rock overhang¬ 
ing the trail. As he expected, the Fen¬ 
tons hunkered there and he stepped 
up behind them and said tonelessly: 
“Hoist ’em, boys!” 

They jerked around abruptly, their 
jaws dropping at a sight as strange as 
this, for they were the first men of 
Grayling to see Tracy Leyson with a 
gun. And one of them put an inac¬ 
curate reckoning on this phenomenon, 
reaching for his own gun. Leyson dis¬ 
couraged him with a quick and harm¬ 
less shot, then raised his voice. When 
Elsie Mallory rode up, he said: “Bring 
that lariat at your saddlehom.” 

Together they trussed the Fentons 
and left them cursing behind the rock. 
When they came down to the stage 
road, they could hear the creak of a 
Concord. The girl looked at Leyson 
then and said: “Collishaw will be on 
that stage. You won’t want him to 
find you. Good-by, and bless you for 
what you did tonight.” 

“If I know Lucas, the game’s not 
over,” said Leyson. “I told you there’d 
be danger ahead and danger behind. 
I’ve got to see Collishaw. Because 
I’ve got to side him when Lucas 
comes.” 

T HE stage had come into view now, 
and Leyson raised his hand. The 
driver jerked to a stop and the stage 
door opened and its lone passenger 
stepped out. He was a little, grizzled 
man and his name was legend along 
the trail from Texas. He took a long 
look and said: “Ben! So our trails 
have finally crossed again!” 

“They might have crossed before,” 
Leyson said. “But more than once I 
saw you first and got out of a town.” 


Elsie Mallory’s eyes were puzzled. 
“Ben?” she said questioningly. “He 
called you Ben?” 

“I’m Ben Hardaman,” Leyson said. 
“If I don’t tell you the truth, Clay 
will, and maybe I should have talked 
it out of my system long ago. I killed 
your father, girl, and next to Clay, 
here, he was my best friend. It was 
this way: The three of us were keep¬ 
ing the peace in a trail town and the 
word came that a galoot who was anx¬ 
ious to make a gun rep was coming 
to measure the width of our britches. 
I went out on the street to meet him, 
and I shot him before his gun cleared 
leather. And then—” 

He seemed to find it hard to go on. 

“We’d heard that this gun-crazy 
galoot might have friends. Just as I 
shot it out with him, I saw the flash 
of light on a gun barrel up on a roof 
across the street. I wheeled and fired; 
pure instinct made me do it. But it 
was Sad Sam Blake who was up there. 
He’d posted himself to side me in case 
the man I’d fought did have friends 
who might take cards. Do you under¬ 
stand? I killed Sad Sam Blake! 
There’s such a thing as being too good 
with a gun!” 

“So that’s why you never carried a 
gun afterward,” the girl said softly. 

“I was crazy for the first few 
months,” said Leyson, “I left town 
and took to drinking, but there’s only 
misery to be found in the bottom of 
a whiskey bottle. Clay came after 
me, tried to get me to straighten up 
and go back to the town-taming game. 
But I never wanted to see a gun or 
mix into a fracas again. I changed my 
name, took up gambling and came at 
last to Grayling. I thought nothing 
would ever bring Ben Hardaman to 
life, not even the need of Sad Sam’s 
daughter. But when Clay was to be 
killed along this road, I had to mak4 
my choice.” 

‘Xisten!” Collishaw said. “Riders 
a-coming!” 

Leyson shoved the girl toward the 
stagecoach. “Get under cover!” he or¬ 
dered. “That will be Dyke Lucas and 
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his men. Lucas knew where I was 
heading—and why. This is the real 
showdown.” 

And it shaped quickly. Lucas came 
around a turn of the road, Smarzog, 
Nevins and Merchant with him. They 
came with guns up, and they began 
firing at once. Then Leyson’s gun 
spoke and Colt Smarzog pitched out 
of his saddle. The others came down 
off their horses, too, scurrying to the 
shelter of rocks and bushes. But be¬ 
fore they made it, Leyson had stopped 
a bullet with his shoulder and Coll 
Merchant was a dead man. 

E LSIE MALLORY was in the stage, 
and the driver was fighting his 
frantic horses to one side of the road. 
And in that welter of fire and con¬ 
fusion, Clay Collishaw got Sudden 
Nevins. The veteran town tamer was 
down on one knee, blood glistening on 
his cheek, but he was firing with cold 
precision, and he’d collected his pound 
of flesh. That left Dyke Lucas, and 
Leyson cried hoarsely: “He’s mine!” 
He tried to fix the man in his sights, 
but pain was numbing him and it was 
as though half a dozen Lucases danced 
before him. He chose the one in the 
middle and triggered quickly and all 
of them slumped in the dust. That 
was the way it ended. 

Elsie Mallory came to support Ley- 
son, and so did" Clay Collishaw, and 
the girl said: “We’ve got the Fentons 
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to load into the coach, but in no time 
we’ll have you to Doc Tutt. Curing 
you will be easy enough, but I’m won¬ 
dering about your old wound, Ben?” 

“That one?” he said. “It’s already 
healed. What a blind fool I was, not 
to see the answer! I turned my back 
to the need of Sad Sam’s daughter, 
swearing I’d never use the gun that 
killed Sad Sam. Yet what I needed 
was the hair of the dog that bit me! 
You see, by siding you, it’s like I’d 
squared things with Sad Sam. Can 
you understand a thing like that?” 

“Would I be Sad Sam’s daughter if 
I couldn’t?” countered Elsie. “There’s 
still a deputy badge waiting, and it’s 
not for a woman to wear. Mr. Colli¬ 
shaw, Grayling will be growing to man 
size and we’d like to have you there to 
stay, too. It would mean that the 
partners could be together again, and 
there’d be Ed to take the place of Sad 
Sam. Ben, do you want that badge?” 

Want it? There were some things 
a man couldn’t put into words. A 
need for peace had been one. But 
there’d been a greater need, and Tracy 
Leyson, once known as Ben Hardaman, 
realized it now—the starved need of 
a man who’d tried to turn his back to 
his code of ethics and the standards 
of brighter days, but who’d played 
the cards as they’d fallen when the 
showdown carpe. It was like coming 
home after a long and aimless journey. 
It was like being bom again. 

END 





In our all-out effort for victory we've learned many 
things about the original Americans—today we're 
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by Jim West 


Indian wars in the West are a thing 
of the past. They belong to pioneer 
times when the forebears of the pres¬ 
ent Indians held off some of Uncle 
Sam’s best troops until the westward 
march of civilization finally over¬ 
whelmed them. Today the Indians are 
on our side, fighting shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with their white comrades against 
the common enemy. 

Most of us are apt to have many 
mistaken ideas about these native in¬ 
habitants of America. One of the most 
common is the misnomer of calling 
them “redskins.” Actually there are 
no Indians whose skin is naturally red, 
or even copper-colored. A great num¬ 
ber of Indian tribes are yellowish, akin 
to the Asiatics in skin pigmentation. 
Many others have a definite olive cast 
to their appearance, but it is no darker 
nor more marked than the coloring 


of many Latin peoples (whites) of 
southern Europe. Native Indians of 
South and Central America are brown 
as a rule. Some mountain tribes in 
the latter area living at high altitudes 
have distinctly ruddy faces somewhat 
on the English beef-eater style. Like¬ 
wise there are tribes of North Ameri¬ 
can Indians essentially light-skinned, 
a fact that shows up especially among 
those who have foregone their an¬ 
cestral habit of living outdoors con¬ 
stantly exposed to the wind and sun. 

The “red” as far as Indians are con¬ 
cerned was purely artificial, like 
milady’s lipstick is today. Among a 
number of the Eastern tribes with 
whom the white settlers first came in 
contact, it was customary to paint 
themselves with a paste of red ocher, 
or red vegetable dye. The stuff left a 
red stain on the skin, even when it 
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was washed off. The pioneers seeing 
these people adorned with red paint 
called them “red” men, and the desig¬ 
nation stuck, in spite of the fact that 
numerically far more of the Indian 
inhabitants of the Americas never 
smeared themselves with red stain than 
the few tribes that did. 

Nor are all Indians tall, lithe, 
straight-limbed athletes. Some of 
them are, particularly among the 
woodland tribes of the northeast. 
But statistics derived from countless 
actual measurement by painstaking 
ethnologists show that on the whole 
Indians average less in height than 
white men. Many tribes, noticeably 
among the Plains Indians, run to 
bandy legs, a slouching gait and pigeon 
toes. As for the river Indians in South 
America who do virtually all of their 
traveling in dugouts paddled along the 
jungle waterways, they are a squat, 
broad-shouldered, strong-armed group 
with short, ill-developed legs all out 
of proportion to the rest of their 
bodies. 

W HAT about the prominent cheek¬ 
bones and the sharp, aquiline nose 
so frequently considered definite In¬ 
dian facial characteristics? They are 
with many North American tribes. 
But just as many pure-blooded In¬ 
dians have pudgy noses, round faces 
and weak, pointed chins. And some 
tribes have decidedly Semitic noses, a 
feature that has lead certain students 
of the New World’s native inhabitants 
to the conjecture that perhaps Indians 
were originally the lost tribes of Is¬ 
rael. The truth is that among all the 
varied tribes who lived on this con¬ 
tinent centuries, and in fact thousands 
of years before the advent of the white 
man there is no distinct “Indian” type 
as far as appearance goes. They vary 
every bit as much as do the peoples 
of the different nations in Europe. 

Wigwams and tepees as dwelling 
places are commonly associated with 
all Indians and just as wrongly as are 
war whoops and scalp taking. The 
wigwam, a conical-shaped, bark- 


covered shelter was limited in its use 
to the homes of Eastern and Northern 
tribes. Even there it was only in vogue 
where white birches, the tree from 
which the bark could be peeled and 
utilized for the purpose, grew. At 
that a lot of the Eastern Indians built 
good substantial log houses that were 
copied to a certain extent by the first 
incoming whites, and no more looked 
like the traditional wigwam than a 
trapper’s winter log cabin resembles a 
pup tent. The “long house” of the 
Iroquois was not only a sound log 
structure, it was a big one as well. 

Tepees, skin or mat-covered conical 
shelters formed by draping or hang¬ 
ing the covering over a skeleton of 
erect, outstretched poles fastened at 
the apex, were the living places pri¬ 
marily of the Plains Indians who wan¬ 
dered about from place to place in 
search of buffalo, or other game. The 
handy take-down features of these 
dwellings made them easy to move and 
equally easy to set up at the next stop¬ 
ping place. 

Aside from these special cases, more 
Indians lived, and still do, in log, wat¬ 
tled, sod, stone or thatched houses 
than ever dwelt in wigwams or tepees. 
The Indians of the high Andes in 
South America were excellent masons. 
They built houses of solid stone con¬ 
struction. The Pueblos and the amaz¬ 
ing Cliff Dwellers of our own 
Southwest lived in actual, early-day 
versions of our own modern apartment- 
house dwellings. The only thing they 
lacked were elevators. The apart¬ 
ments were all of the walk-up variety, 
reached by ladders set against the out¬ 
side walls and each one entered from 
the top by a doorway set in the roof. 

In the tropical parts of South and 
Central America, and in Florida where 
the Seminoles live, houses of the In¬ 
dians were and are of the thatched- 
roof and pole-walled or open-sided 
type, an admirable system of ele¬ 
mentary air-conditioning. For warmth 
in winter the Navahos of Arizona, 
blanket weavers and sheepherders pri¬ 
marily, build themselves “hogans” of 
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wood and dirt. The conical mounds 
are not much to look at but they do 
offer solid protection against the snow 
and bitter winds of a “norther” blow¬ 
ing down across the high altitude, 
northern Arizona semidesert country. 
Before you start scorning such a primi¬ 
tive abode just recall that many white 
homesteaders and pioneers in the 
western plains country started their 
new life in “soddys” cut into a cliff 
bank or hillside that were not much, 
if any, better, 

A S for scalps and war whoops, many 
an Indian tribe never scalped 
anybody and wouldn’t know how, and 
a war whoop would either mystify 
them or scare them to death. The 
Hopis of the Southwest, for instance, 
are pueblo dwellers. Their very name 
means peaceful ones, and their main 
occupation has always been tilling the 
soil. The Maricopas are likewise 
plain farmer folks, kindly, hospitable 
and friendly. A war whoop wouldn’t 
make sense to them. Nor would it to 
the countless thousands of Indians in 
South and Central America, though 
numbered among the latter are many 
tribes of dauntless fighters, such as the 
Caribs or the never really conquered 
Mapuches or Araucanians of Chile and 
Argentina in southern South America. 

The Apaches in the Southwest were 
implacable fighters. It took the 
United States army about twenty 
years to subdue them, and they wrote 
a bitter, bloody chapter in the history 
of the early West before they were 
finally brought under control. But 
for all their bloodthirsty marauding 
and their battles with the whites, the 
Apaches were not scalp takers. If 
they engaged in the practice, they 
learned the habit from the Plains In¬ 
dians and a few salty mountain men, 
who were not above lifting hair now 
and then on their own account. 

Even so it was secondhand knowl¬ 
edge because in the beginning scalp¬ 
ing a foe was a practice of only a 
tew ot the Eastern woodlands tribes, 
although mutilation of the body of a 


slain enemy was common procedure 
with virtually all warlike Indians and 
a ceremony often closely connected 
with their religious superstitions re¬ 
garding the spirit. Scalping as an 
Indian battle practice spread over a 
wide territory only after the arrival of 
the whites to the New World. 

To those Indians who indulged in 
scalping, the scalp was at first pri¬ 
marily a trophy. But during the bitter 
French and English Indian wars that 
raged in the Northeast and Canada 
prior to the American Revolution, 
each side instituted the system of pay¬ 
ing bounties to members of the In¬ 
dian tribes that were their allies for 
scalps of the enemy, regardless of 
whether it was a white or Indian scalp. 

Taking the scalp and its presenta¬ 
tion to the paymaster was simply con¬ 
crete evidence that the Indian claim¬ 
ing his bounty had actually made the 
number of kills for which he was col¬ 
lecting. Both French and English 
offered a sliding scale of payments, so 
much for an enemy white, so much 
for a brave of a hostile tribe, and a 
lesser price for the scalps of the women 
and children of enemy Indian fac¬ 
tions. 

The whole thing was based on the 
very same principle that pertains to¬ 
day in New England where in New 
Hampshire the trapper, or farmer, or 
youngster for that matter, wishing to 
collect the small amount—twenty-five 
cents I believe—paid as a bounty on 
porcupines, must present to the town 
official making the payments a small 
strip of the skin off the animal’s nose 
including its nostrils as proof that he 
has actually killed the creature. 
Bringing in the whole carcass would 
be too much of a nuisance and would 
present too much of a disposal prob¬ 
lem to the payee. Canny New; 
Englanders have reportedly been ah 
times adept at fashioning additional! 
“noses” out of the paws of a killed 
porcupine and thus collecting, unless 
the town official to whom they were 
presented was a pretty shrewd hom- 
bre, several bounties for what was 
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really only one “porky.” Maybe some 
of the Indian bounty hunters man¬ 
aged similar tricks when they brought 
in human scalps for payment in the 
early colonial wars that devastated 
much of New England before it was 
finally fully settled by the whites. 

However, there is no doubt that it 
was this stimulus given to the prac¬ 
tice by the whites that was largely ac¬ 
countable for the rapid spread of 
scalping, and certainly of the stories 
about it, to the Indian tribes of the 
plains country west of the Mississippi 
so that by the time the pioneers moved 
West and engaged in the Indian wars 
out there, scalping was a more gen¬ 
eral Indian habit, and to later set¬ 
tlers was considered a part of the nat¬ 
ural battle practice of Indians in gen¬ 
eral. As a matter of history, bounties 
for the scalps of hostile Apaches were 
officially offered in certain Arizona 
counties even beyond the middle of 
the last century, up to about as late 
as 1880 . 

I N spite of the spread of scalping by 
and among Indians in the early 
days, the plains tribes who adopted 
the habit, and these included the 
Sioux, Crow and Blackfeet tribes, 
still considered that striking coup, the 
business of actually striking a blow on 
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the person of an enemy was where top 
honors on the battlefield lay. For one 
thing stopping to take the scalp of a 
fallen foe during the heat of a mounted 
scrimmage or running fight was not 
practical. A man had to dismount and 
bend over to do it which put him in 
a fine spot to be killed himself. 

Therefore among the majority of 
these tribes who took scalps the scalps 
were collected after the battle, either 
by the squaws or some youth not yet 
elevated to the rank of warrior. An 
idea of how little scalps meant to such 
Indians in the way of ceremony or an¬ 
cestral custom may be gained from 
the fact that after gathering them, 
they were frequently used for the 
purely decorative purpose of a leg¬ 
ging fringe, or handed out to the 
women and children as souvenirs. 

Yes, sir, quite a few things about 
the Indians are commonly misunder¬ 
stood. But Indians were and still are 
first-class fighting men. You can tie 
to that. The numbers of them that 
fought together with our soldiers in 
World War I, and the still greater 
number in all branches of the service 
in this war attest to this outstanding 
fact. And if you want further proof, 
ask a jnan that’s fought ’em. It’s 
mighty nice having them on our side 
now. 

END 


THE OLD-TIMER SAYS: 



When you start a-tossi?i’ hot lead at yore enemy , 
you shore got to figger on puttin’ up some hard, 
cold dinero. How about YORE stake in this fight? 


Invest in War Bonds and Stamps Every Pay Day. 
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With the roar of the 
grandstand to spur 
him on, the Cuckleburr 
Kid was making a ride 
that would go down 
in Vistaville’s history. 


CUCKLEBURR CALIBER 


by S. Omar Barker 


On the entry book of the high¬ 
falutin’ Vistaville Rodeo he was listed 
as Fred Shelby, but the Cuckleburr 
Kid was what they called him—the 
same way that city slick hairs might 
call some ol’ country boy Hayseed. 
Probably there weren’t any cockleburrs 
in his straw-pile hair, but it would have 
taken a hayrake to find out. 

There were several smooth-curried 
rodeo hands in bright silk shirts deco¬ 
rating the sidewalk when the Kid lit 
down from his spooky, burr-tailed, 
speckle-gray pony and paused to stare 


up at the six-story height of the new 
Linda Vista Hotel—like a hillbilly 
hunter searching a treetop for squirrels. 

“Say!” he commented to nobody in 
particular. “You reckon the wind 
won’t blow her over?” 

“On windy nights,” offered a hawk- 
nosed puncher in a black silk shirt, 
“they hire ol’ Moon Dodger here to 
lean against the lee side an’ prop it up.” 

“That’s right, Cuckleburr,” grinned 
Moon Dodger Maginnis, who looked 
like he was sure tall enough to do it. 
“Last time, she leaned over on me to 
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where the passers-by was spittin’ down 
her stovepipe. But I helt ’er.” 

“Well, I say!” said the Cuckleburr 
Kid gravely. 

“Six stories ain’t nothin’!” scoffed a 
third cowboy with a toothbrush mus¬ 
tache on his upper lip, a barber-pole 
silk shirt on his broad back and a tone 
of brass-plated brag in his humorless 
voice. “You oughta see New York!” 

“I’m aimin’ to—sometime,” said the 
Cuckleburr Kid. “Say! You been 
there?” 

“Been there?” drawled Moon 
Dodger. “Shucks, ol’ Belt’s the guy 
that planted the turnips in Madison 
Square Garden!” 

“The Garden ain’t a garden,” the 
striped-shirt hombre called Belt Han- 
naver stated stiffly. “It’s an indoors 
arena where they hold the World’s 
Champeenship Rodeo! The last time 
I rode there—” 

“If it ain’t a garden,” interrupted 
Moon Dodger, “how come you down 
on your knobs an’ patty cakes right 
out in the middle of it, pullin’ weeds?” 

“I wasn’t pullin’ weeds! I was—” 

“He was trackin’ a horse,” offered 
another puncher. “The one that had 
just throwed him!” 

The Cuckleburr Kid’s share in the 
laugh that followed this hurrawing of 
Belt Hannaver was a timid, half-puz¬ 
zled grin. 

“Say, you fellers ain’t bronc riders, 
be you?” he asked. 

“Why not?” demanded Belt Han¬ 
naver in a plumb hostile tone. “What 
did you take us for—sheepherders?” 

“No,” said the Cuckleburr Kid, sober 
as a judge. “Account of them fancy 
shirtwaists, I figgered you was dudes!” 

E VERYBODY but Belt Hannaver 
laughed. He got up from his heel 
squat against the wall, a big, short¬ 
necked, square-built man with a jut¬ 
ting jaw, and stalked over to where 
the Kid still stood at the curb beside 
his pony. The sun gleamed on a broad 
silver belt buckle whose engraving 
testified that Hannaver was a champ 
of the arena in the bronc-riding de¬ 


partment. His brawny but carefully 
manicured fingers gathered into their 
grip a fistful of the front of the Cuckle¬ 
burr Kid’s faded blue rag of a shirt. 

“Shirtwaists?” he bristled. “You 
tryin’ to git smart with me, Kid?” 

The Cuckleburr Kid looked puzzled, 
but his mild blue eyes were unwaver¬ 
ing. 

“I never come here to pick no fight, 
mister,” he said. “I come here to see 
if I could git into a bronc-ridin’ 
match.” He paused, swallowing hard. 
“But I’ll jest kindly beg you to turn 
a-loose of my shirt!” 

“Beg,” was what he said, but it 
didn’t sound like begging. It sounded 
like business. 

“Aw, let the Kid be, Belt,” advised 
Moon Dodger. “Cain’t you see he’s 
green as grass an’ twice as tender?” 

The hawk-nosed puncher in the 
pearl-buttoned black silk shirt casually 
lifted his lean figure out of its heel 
squat and stepped over beside Belt and 
the newcomer. 

“Cuckleburr,” he said quite gravely, 
“there ain’t no law around here against 
sockin’ a saddle polisher in the nose!” 

In the second that the Cuckleburr 
Kid hesitated. Belt Hannaver gave a 
quick yank that pulled his shirt up 
out of his pants, laughed, and strolled 
away up the street. Nobody said any¬ 
thing. Looking a little sheepish, the 
gawky, freckle-faced youngster tucked 
in his shirt. 

“I never come here to pick no fight,” 
he repeated. “Where does a feller sign 
up for this ridin’ match?” 

“In there.” The humorous-faced, 
six-and-a-half-foot Moon Dodger nod¬ 
ded toward a plate-glass door plastered 
with gaudy colored posters. “An’ look 
out you don’t bust a leg. That marble 
floor will slip a boot heel out from un¬ 
der yuh like butter off a hot turnip!” 

From the shy, awkward way he 
sidled through the door, the Cuckle¬ 
burr Kid evidently took the warning 
seriously—and with reason. Head¬ 
quartering in a marble-floored office 
was typical of this cowboy contest that 
advertised itself as “The Dressiest 
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Rodeo on Earth;” that not only re¬ 
quired every contestant to slick up in 
a bright-colored shirt, but even to en¬ 
ter the arena with his boots polished. 
To the Cuckleburr Kid, on his first 
venture out of the wilds of the Upper 
Gila country, it was all considerably 
awe-inspiring. Not, of course, that the 
Vistaville Rodeo was all spit and 
polish. Into the arena it turned the 
toughest four-footed hide and hair ob¬ 
tainable, and its generous prize money 
always lured in the toughest two-footed 
talent in the rodeo game to ride, rope 
and wrastle. 

“Brig,” drawled Moon Dodger 
Maginnis to the black-shirted cowboy 
after the Cuckleburr Kid had gone in, 
“you ort to have your britches whacked 
for tryin’ to egg that pore country boy 
into a fight. Why, he don’t look a day 
over seventeen, an’ ol’ Belt outweighs 
him a full forty pounds!” 

“Forty pounds of what?” inquired 
Brig dryly. “There wasn’t no fight, 
was there?” 

A T the rodeo grounds that after¬ 
noon, the Cuckleburr Kid almost 
didn’t get in. The “Slick-up Commit¬ 
tee,” whose duty it was to check on 
the appearance of all contestants be¬ 
fore the grand entry, looked him over 
doubtfully. 

After paying his entrance fees the 
Kid hadn’t had enough money left to 
buy himself a bright-colored shirt or 
other new clothing. But he had done 
his best to measure up to Vistaville 
standards by purchasing a bottle of 
daub-on shoe polish, a package of 
bright green dye and a strip of red 
ribbon. At his lone camp a mile from 
town he had dyed his shirt. Using 
the sand-scoured bottom of his skillet 
for a flat-iron and his bed tarp for an 
ironing board, he had pressed the dyed 
shirt and a clean pair of faded Levis 
the best he could, beat the dust out 
of his hat on a rock, slicked his hair 
down with soapy water, daubed black¬ 
ing on his boots, curried out his pony 
with the bristles of a broom weed, 
bow-knotted the red ribbon around the 


pony’s forelock—and arrived at the 
rodeo grounds almost too late. 

He hadn’t had time to follow the di¬ 
rection on the dye package and the 
Slick-up Committee viewed the 
streaked, splotchy green pattern of his 
shirt with amazement—and disap¬ 
proval. 

“Where in the name of the spotted 
she-wowser did you get that shirt?” 

“Say!” The Cuckleburr Kid tried 
to assume a confidence he didn’t feel. 
“This Alfalfa Special is all the style 
up on the Gila!” 

One of the committee whose own 
shirt was a twenty-dollar mixed-color 
paisley, grinned faintly. 

“Only shirt you got, Kid?” 

“It’s . . . it’s my rodeo shirt,” 
averred the Cuckleburr Kid stoutly. 
“The one I brung along a-purpose to 
slick up in!” 

“All right!” growled the slick-up in¬ 
spector hastily as he heard the an¬ 
nouncer calling for the grand entry to 
form. “In you go! But take that 
fool hair ribbon off your horse. It 
looks like the devil!” 

Parading past the stands in the 
grand entry, the Cuckleburr Kid could 
feel the sweat of nervousness popping 
out all over him. It was the first big 
rodeo he had ever even seen, let alone 
taken part in, and the band, the flags, 
the sleek prancing of fine, martingaled 
horses, the flash and gleam of silver- 
trimmed saddles, the easy poise of 
silken-shirted riders all combined to 
make him feel like mighty small po¬ 
tatoes and few to the hill. And the 
sea of watching faces in the grand¬ 
stand, just plain scared him. 

To make matters worse, right smack 
in front of the main grandstand. Belt 
Hannaver fell back alongside of him, 
spurring his horse tight-reined to make 
him prance and attract the crowd’s at¬ 
tention, then bawled out in raucous 
imitation of the announcer’s loud¬ 
speaker: 

“Attention, folks! Is there a barber 
in the house?” 

It wasn’t much of a wisecrack, but 
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some razzberry Romeo in the grand¬ 
stand took it up: 

“Hey, Green Shirt! Whyn’t you 
wear that hair in a braid?” 

The Cuckleburr Kid felt his face red¬ 
den. Riding straight as a poker in his 
old-fashioned narrow-fork saddle, he 
heard a dry cowboy voice hand it right 
back to the wisecracker in the grand¬ 
stand: 

“If his hair was as long as your 
tongue, mister, I reckon he would!” 

S OMEHOW that made the Cuckle¬ 
burr Kid feel better. Yet even out 
at the chutes, with their horsy smell, 
and action in the air, he still had stage 
fright. He sidled timidly up to the 
hawk-nosed puncher squatted on ex¬ 
pensive boot heels, rolling an inex¬ 
pensive smoke. 

“Hi, Cuckleburr!” The puncher 
looked up at him with a friendly grin. 
"Got plenty glue on your pants for 
that high-pitchin’ bronc you’ve 
drawed?” 

“Say!” protested the Kid, “my name 
ain’t Cuckleburr, it’s—” 

“Yeah, I know—Shelby. Saw it on 
the entry list. Mine ain’t Brig, neither, 
but that’s what they call me. Account 
of I come from Utah an’ my last 
name’s ‘Young.’ After ol’ Brigham 
Young.” 

The Cuckleburr Kid looked as if he 
couldn’t figure out whether he was be¬ 
ing hurrawed or preached at. But he 
met this older cowboy’s friendly grin 
with one of the same. 

“Say, Brig!” he blurted, “that feller 
they call Belt that tried to pick a fight 
with me—you think I ort to have 
yamped him fer yankin’ my shirt?” 

“Cuckleburr,” said Brig Young, bat¬ 
ting his gray eyes, “thinkin’ for the 
other feller ain’t in my line! Look— 
there’s Moon Dodger cornin’ out on ol’ 
Com Sheller!” 

“Gimme room, boys!” yowled Moon 
Dodger as the bronc let in to pitch 
around and around in a jerky circle. 
“We’re borin’ us a well!” 

“Well, I say!” exclaimed the Cuckle¬ 
burr Kid when the finish gun found 


the tall man still in the saddle. “I sure 
thought he was throwed!” 

“A tall man to ride ’em,” observed 
Brig Young. “But a short man to look 
good to the judges—an’ score. You 
an’ me ain’t neither, so we got to do 
both.” 

“Ed Loftis on Rosebud the next 
rider!” bawled the loud-speaker. “Fred 
Shelby git ready! Chute No. 3, Shelby! 
Fred Shelby—where you at?” 

“Well, I say!” gulped Cuckleburr. 
“That’s my name he’s callin’!” 

“Sounds like,” said Brig. “If you’re 
aimin’ to bronc-bust your way to Madi¬ 
son Square, you better git up there. 
Hey! What you got the shakes about?” 

“Brig, I’m skeered! This here’s my 
first ride in front of a crowd, an’—” 

“You don’t look like an idiot,” said 
Brig Young sharply. “But you sure 
sound like one. Which are you aimin’ 
to ride—the grandstand or the horse?” 

When the bay bronc called Jack¬ 
knife bucked out of the chute with him 
a few minutes later, the Cuckleburr 
Kid rede a little of both. Just what 
it was the yelling crowd did to him he 
didn’t know. In ranch corrals on the 
Gila he had ridden plenty of broncs 
as tough as Jackknife, and scratched 
them as free and easy as a chuck-line 
rider soppin’ gravy with a borrowed 
biscuit. But now, for the first time 
in his life, he was actually scared of 
getting thrown. To start with, dyna¬ 
miting out of the chutes with every 
symptom of being a straight-ahead 
pitcher, the bay had suddenly broken 
away sidewise. 

Squatting on his heels beside the 
chute gate. Belt Hannaver shifted his 
cud of chawin’ tobacco and grinned. 
Spitting at a bronc’s eye was a neat 
little trick, and this time Belt’s aim 
had been good. Plainly the Cuckleburr 
Kid hadn’t seen it happen. Neither 
had the judges—or anybody else. But 
the spatter of tobacco juice just under 
the bronc’s left eye had spooked him 
into a side-away shift that almost cost 
the rider his seat. Added to this nar¬ 
row escape from getting unloaded, that 
strange ailment which the cowboys 
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sometimes call “crowd fever” seemed 
to freeze the Cuckleburr Kid’s every 
muscle, so that it strained every ounce 
of will power he had to make him 
scratch at all. And nonscratch rides 
don’t win rodeo money. 

A T the finish gun the three bronc- 
riding judges rode together to 
check score. 

“Disqualify Shelby for the finals?” 
asked Con Ellison of his fellow judges. 
“For tight-leggin’?” 

“Shucks,” shrugged old Lock Smith, 
“this kid ain’t goin’ to threaten no¬ 
body’s .final money. Leave him in!” 

Sliding off at the chutes from behind 
the pick-up man’s saddle, the Cuckle¬ 
burr Kid didn’t need any judge’s deci¬ 
sion to tell him he had made a ride to 
be ashamed of. 

With a swagger to the fancy initialed 
batwings of his white leather chaps. 
Belt Hannaver strode forward. 

“Congratulations, my boy!” he said. 
“You done purty fair—for a new be¬ 
ginner!” 

Whether he detected the mockery in 
Belt’s apparent friendliness or not, 
Cuckleburr ignored the proffered hand 
and said nothing. 

Moon Dodger Maginnis’ fence-rail 
figure loomed suddenly between them, 
a big-mouthed grin crowding his bat¬ 
wing ears as he whacked the Kid on 
the shoulder almost hard enough to 
knock him down. 

“Like to squoze him in two, didn’t 
yuh. Kid?” he laughed. 

This was rawhiding and it was 
rough, as rodeo razzing often is, but 
unlike Belt Hannaver’s “congratula¬ 
tions,” Cuckleburr sensed friendliness 
back of it. 

“Say, I sure never dulled my spurs 
none, did I?” he grinned, and felt bet¬ 
ter. 

There were good rides and bad that 
afternoon in the Vistaville arena—with 
two for the book. 

Watching Belt Hannaver cross¬ 
comb the rib fuzz off of a big, power¬ 
pitching gray named Bust a Gut, the 
young “hick” horse breaker from the 


Gila began to see what contest riding 
was like. Hannaver came out of the 
chute with both spurs cocked well up 
in the big gray’s shoulders, almost to 
his neck, and from the first jump he 
raked them back, forward, back again, 
in an almost unbroken rhythm. One 
hand gripping the bucking rein, the 
other high out in the air, Belt’s muscu¬ 
lar body swayed and swung, leaned 
and looped in perfect timing with the 
bronc’s every move, while Bust a Gut’s 
stiff-legged landings made the saddle 
a sledge hammer that pounded and 
jarred his rider unmercifully. It was 
punishing business—but it was busi¬ 
ness, and plainly Belt Hannaver knew 
how to ’tend to it. 

Complete mastery of a pitching 
horse—that was something the Kid 
knew about from experience. But this 
smooth, perfectly timed demonstration 
of it to a cheering crowd was something 
so expert that he forgot his dislike of 
Hannaver in sheer admiration of his 
riding. 

“W r ell, I say!” he breathed. “Jest 
look at him smooth it out, would yuh!” 

“Yeah,” agreed Moon Dodger. “Belt 
may be a skunk in some ways, but he 
sure don’t stink on a bucker!” 

When Brig Young uncorked a man- 
killer black named Graveyard, a few 
minutes later, Cuckleburr found out 
that Belt wasn’t the only buster in the 
business who sure enough knew how 
to ’tend to it. Graveyard was not only 
a brass-bradded bucker—he was wild- 
eyed- and wolfy, fighting from the first 
jump with all the same untamed don’t- 
give-a-damn that Cuckleburr had often 
met up with in mustang outlaws right 
off the range. The wonder to Cuckle¬ 
burr was not that Brig stayed on—it 
was that he remained so relaxed, easy 
and unconcerned while doing it. Once, 
apparently just for the devil of it, Brig 
let out a cactus-country squall and 
pretended to snap a loop at the nearest 
pick-up man’s horse. From the grand¬ 
stand roared the crowd’s approval. 

“Great gosh to gooseberries!” The 
Cuckleburr Kid smacked his wadded 
hat across Moon Dodger’s lean rump 
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in his enthusiasm. “Jest lookit him!” 

But the tall buckaroo shook his 
head. 

“Ain’t no score points in grand¬ 
standin’,” he observed. “You’ll notice 
he ain’t rowin’ the boat as free as ol’ 
Belt, neither. That’s what counts with 
the judges.” 

“What if he ain’t?” The Cuckleburr 
Kid took up the hawk-nosed cowboy’s 
defense belligerently. “He’s got four 
more kinds of a bronc to straddle! All 
ol’ Belt had to do was set up there an’ 
git his butt pounded!” 

Moon Dodger grinned his ten-inch 
grin. “I don’t know what Brig’s pay¬ 
in’ you to holler for his side, but I’ll 
bet you my shirt Belt’s spur work 
snags him first-day money!” 

T HE Cuckleburr Kid’s eyes glanced 
off the silken sheen of Moon Dodg¬ 
er’s tailor-made purple to the splotchy 
green of his own sweat-wilted rag. 
Here was a chance to win him a mighty 
fine shirt. Then it occurred to him 
that maybe Moon Dodger had offered 
that foolish bet just a-purpose to give 
a country kid he felt sorry for a decent 
shirt. 

“Shorty,” he drawled, “I wouldn’t 
bet this Alfalfa Special of mine on to¬ 
morrow’s sunrise!” 

If he had, he would have lost it, for 
Moon Dodger was right: the first-day 
money of two hundred dollars went to 
Belt Hannaver; Brig Young was sec¬ 
ond. When he heard it announced, to¬ 
ward the end of that day’s show, the 
Cuckleburr Kid went over to where 
Brig was discussing rodeo schedules 
with a bunch of contestants, particu¬ 
larly the prospects of getting East next 
month to the big Madison Square Gar¬ 
den show. 

“Takes right smart of money to 
make that contest,” Brig was saying. 

“Shucks, we’ll hitch a ride with you 
from Omaha. How many can you 
jostle in that jellopy of yourn. Brig?” 

“Not over forty or fifty,” said Brig 
dryly. “Fact is, boys, if I don’t win 
big money here an’ hereafter, I can’t 
go myownself. I’m payin’ out on a 


ranch, y’know.” He turned as the 
Cuckleburr Kid sidled up. “How 
about it, Cuckleburr—you goin’ to the 
Garden?” 

“I was earnin’ to head that way,” 
said the Kid, “if I could win me some 
buckin’ money. But after seein’ real 
peelers like you an’ Belt Hannaver 
ride, say, I ain’t got a chance!” 

“You got just as many legs to strad¬ 
dle with as we have.” Brig shrugged. 

“Say,” inquired the Kid, “how come 
you didn’t win first money? The way 
I seen it you sure outrode him!” 

“Thanks.” Brig shrugged again. 
“But the way the judges seen it, I 
didn’t.” 

“Then they must’ve been blind! Say, 
you don’t reckon they’re crooked, do 
yuh?” 

“All rodeo judges,” grinned Brig, 
“are blind and crooked—when they 
high-rate the other feller! Only it hap¬ 
pens these ain’t. Even if they was, 
it’s them that’s judgin’ this show. All 
we’re doin’ is ridin’ in it.” 

“Shelby —you down there in the 
green shirt!” the loud-speaker broke in 
on them. “You’re wanted at the 
judges’ stand!” 

“Me? Say, what you reckon they 
want of me?” 

“Maybe,” Brig spoke gravely, but 
there was a hint of a twinkle in his 
eyes, “they want to hire you to judge 
the bronc ridin’!” 

They didn’t. What they wanted was 
to notify the Cuckleburr Kid that the 
Slick-up Committee had ruled he’d 
have to show up in a dressier shirt to¬ 
morrow or he wouldn’t get in. 

That evening Cuckleburr was gazing 
in at a store window of brilliant silk 
shirts when Belt Hannaver linked an 
arm through his. 

“Come on, Kid,” Belt said with a 
wink, “let’s go in an’ I’ll buy you one!” 

“Say!” gulped the Kid, pulling away. 
“I ain’t on charity!” 

“Who said you was? I do you a 
favor—you do me one. Ain’t that 
fair?” 

“Might be. Might not.” The Kid 
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sounded frankly suspicious. “Maybe 
you better name it first.” 

In the shadows of a nearby alley, 
Belt Hannaver named it. Just a little 
joke, he said. A little grease rubbed 
on Brig Young’s stirrups just ahead of 
his ride tomorrow: “I’ll raise some kind 
of a ruckus in the next chute to ketch 
ever’body’s attention. Then all you 
got to do is reach your hand in through 
the crack an’—” 

The Cuckleburr Kid’s answer was 
to reach his fist in a hard swing at 
Belt Hannaver’s nose. The wallop he 
got in return was like a mule kick. It 
left him sprawled in the alley, half 
unconscious. He was still dizzy when 
he got back to his camp. 

W HEN the Cuckleburr Kid woke 
up the next morning, a flattish 
package was lying on his saddle. In¬ 
side it he found a new, bumt-orange- 
colored silk shirt—and no sign of where 
it had come from. That afternoon, 
with some misgivings, he wore it to the 
rodeo. Just what he aimed to do or 
say to Belt Hannaver if Belt tried to 
claim his end of the “favor,” the Kid 
didn’t exactly know. But he need not 
have worried. That afternoon Belt 
Hannaver avoided him. So did Brig 
Young. Only Moon Dodger seemed to 
notice his new shirt. 

But that afternoon, on the Grave¬ 
yard black, the Cuckleburr Kid made 
a curly-wolf ride—then got off too mad 
even to hear the applause. For as 
Graveyard had exploded out of the 
chute, somebody had opened an over- 
warm bottle of pop just at one side 
of the gate, spooking the bronc into 
a dangerous side swerve—and the Kid 
had seen who did it. 

Apparently Brig Young had seen it, 
too. For when Cuckleburr dropped 
off the pick-up and started straight to¬ 
ward Belt Hannaver a dozen yards 
away. Brig’s black-shirted figure 
stepped casually in front of him. 

“They throw you plumb out o’ the 
contest for fightin’, Cuckleburr,” Brig 
said. “What do you care? You rode 
him anyhow, didn’t yuh?” 


Before the Kid could side-step Brig, 
Belt Hannaver had climbed the chute 
for his bronc ride. 

U NCOMMONLY rough stock 

brought the Vistaville Rodeo to 
its third and final day with only five 
riders still in the finals. For being 
thrown, for losing a stirrup, or some 
other reason in the rules, every other 
peeler had been disqualified in the first 
two days. Now their third day rides 
would be for day money only, while 
the five qualified contestants would, in 
a single ride, compete both for day 
money and for the five-hundred, two- 
hundred and one-hundred-dollar prizes 
to be awarded for the best average on 
three “qualified” rides. 

Those five in the finals were Belt 
Hannaver, Brig Young, Moon Dodger 
Maginnis, Ed Loftis and—to his own 
surprise—the Cuckleburr Kid. The 
ratings on the second day had been: 
Moon Dodger first, Brig Young second, 
the Cuckleburr Kid third. Only Brig 
Young had been in the money on both 
his rides. The way it figured out, by 
topping the list on this last day, any 
of the five except Ed Loftis might 
bring his average up to win first in the 
finals. 

A buckskin bronc named Yahoo set¬ 
tled the matter for Moon Dodger 
plenty quick by spilling him the fourth 
jump. 

Moon Dodger picked up his lank six 
and a half feet, grinning. 

“Well, that’s ’tended to!” he an¬ 
nounced good-humoredly. “Let’s pe- 
rade!” 

On Hell to Sit, Belt Hannaver made 
a good “legal” ride—but not wolfy 
enough to out-average Brig Young if 
that peeler succeeded in kicking out 
second-day money—or even third. In 
fact, unless thrown or otherwise dis¬ 
qualified, Brig looked like a cinch for 
five hundred smackers in the finals—■ 
and his ride was listed- last. 

The Cuckleburr Kid’s chance for 
anything better than third was a long 
chance, even with Moon Dodger out; 
but he aimed to try for it. Why he 
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couldn’t make himself calm and cool 
about it like Brig Young, the Kid 
didn’t know. Waiting to ease down in 
the chute onto a big, power-house gray 
called Who Pushed Me his hands 
were shaking, his gills as white as clab¬ 
ber, and his insides as yeasty as sour¬ 
dough batter. 

Suddenly here was Belt Hannaver 
up on the chute beside him waving a 
skimpy, comical wreath woven of 
withered cockleburr plants. 

n “A crown of luck for the King of 
the Cuckleburrs!” he bawled. “Watch 
him stick!” 

So saying, he pulled the Kid toward 
him by the shirt and hooked the cuckle- 
burr crown around his hat. The Kid 
was used to horseplay like this back 
home on the Gila, and now he took it 
in good part. 

I T was not until Who Pushed Me 
was out in the arena, twisting and 
pounding the gizzard out of him with 
high, crooked, stiff-legged jumps, that 
the Kid realized what else had hap¬ 
pened. Then some of the loose hand¬ 
ful of prickly cuckleburrs that Belt had 
managed to drop down inside his shirt 
collar, began to work their way down 
his back. Like a feather-tickled nose, 
their raspy scratching made the Kid 
start to reach his free hand frantically 
after them. 

Then, barely in time to keep his bal¬ 
ance, he remembered some of Brig 
Young’s sparing advice. 

“Say!” he told himself grimly. “What 
you think you’re doin’—scratchin’ 
cuckleburrs, or ridin’ a bronc?” 

From then on there was no doubt 
about it: the roar of the grandstand, 
the wild, approving squalls of the cow¬ 
boys and even the way the riding 
judges let their eyes bug out all testi¬ 
fied that the Cuckleburr Kid was sure 
’nough ridin’ a bronc! 

Back at the chutes, the Kid dropped 
off the pick-up horse, took three long 
strides and yanked Belt Hannaver 
around by the arm. 

“Say! You done that a-purpose!” 


he said, and hit Belt smack in the 
mouth. 

From up on the chute where he was 
making ready to mount the ride that 
was almost surely due to win him five 
hundred dollars, Brig Young saw Belt 
raise his big fist to strike back, then 
lower it. 

“I ain’t goin’ to git myself disquali¬ 
fied for flightin’ in the arena!” Brig 
heard him snarl. “Git away from me, 
you little fool!” 

“Hit ’im again, Cuckleburr!” urged 
Moon Dodger. “That un was jest a 
feeler!” 

“Well, say!” The Kid shook his 
head. “I cain’t hit a feller that won’t 
fight!” 

“I can,” said Brig Young dryly. Ab¬ 
ruptly he swung down from the chute. 
“Next time you try crookin’ a bronc 
ride. Belt, pick on somebody that 
knows the ropes!” 

With his open palm he slapped Han- 
naver’s face. 

“Now! You ready to give this Kid 
his satisfaction—or have I got to knock 
it out of you for him?” 

From behind, somebody gave Belt 
Hannaver’s thick bulk a shove, and 
the next instant Belt and the Kid 
were mixing it, fast and free. 

When Moon Dodger reached out a 
foot to trip Belt Hannaver, Brig 
kicked his shin. 

This here’s the Kid’s fight,” he said. 
“Let him handle it!” 

So far as the cowboys circled around 
the battling punchers were concerned, 
that was agreeable. But now the rodeo 
judges, the arena director, and a couple 
of uniformed State police came surging 
up. 

“Here, boys! Break it up! Break 
it up!” called out the arena director. 
“Who the devil started this fight?” 

“I did,” said Brig Young calmly, 
blocking the way of arena director and 
State policemen alike. “You want to 
make somethin’ of it?” 

“Not a thing, brother,” smiled one 
of the State police—and tapped Brig 
over the head with a leather billy just 
hard enough to knock him out. 
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W HEN Brig came to, he was sit¬ 
ing on the ground out back of the 
chutes, propped up against the fence. 
Nearby, Moon Dodger and a State 
policeman were trying to teach the 
Cuckleburr Kid how to shoot craps 
with one eye swollen shut. 

“Well, boys,” grunted Brig as he 
batted open his eyes, “that’s ’tended 
to. Let’s pe-rade!” 

“Nice nap?” inquired the State po¬ 
liceman, grinning. “How you feel?” 

“Like a fool,” said Brig dryly. “An’ 
don’t give a hoot! How’d you come 
out with ol’ Belt, Kid?” 

“Say!” chuckled Moon Dodger. 
“Cuckleburr just about had him pan¬ 
caked an’ ready to pour sirup on be¬ 
fore they could pull him off! The boy 
fights rough, by golly!” 

“I figgered he might.” Gingerly 
Brig felt of the bump on his head. 
“01* Belt had it due him.” 

“Say, Brig!” gulped the Cuckleburr 
Kid. “I’m sure much obliged! Moon 
Dodger says it was you!” 

“Me what?” 

“That bought me this slick-up shirt! 
Say, you even guessed my size!” 

“An’ caliber, added Brig dryly. He 
turned to Moon Dodger. “Well, which- 
away’s the wagon?” 

“You’re still on it, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Moon Dodger through his 
ten-inch grin. “Somebody else must 
have saw Belt droppin’ bugs in the 
gravy, too. Anyhow when the judges 
got onto what started the ruckus, they 
ruled you an’ Cuckleburr in—an’ Belt 
out. So they’ve still got your bronc 
chuted for you—if your head ain’t too 
cracked to ride ’im.” 

“Nary a crack,” said Brig, getting 
to his feet. Starting around the chute, 
he paused to bat his gray eyes briefly 
at the Cuckleburr Kid through whose 
gawky gratitude there now also showed 
a new look of man-to-man confidence. 

“Keep your shirt tail out, Kid.” Brig 
grinned faintly. “I’ll be seein’ yuh— 
in New York!” 


THE END 
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Queen, the old grizzly, had lived 
all her life on the Weminuche Fork of 
the Piedra. She had seen the Indians 
driven out of their game paradise by 
trappers and fur hunters, who in turn 
had given way to prospectors. After 
that had come cowboys, and now the 
valleys were cultivated by ranchers 
and fruit growers. Wide canals car¬ 
ried the water of mountain streams 
from their channels and spread it 
through laterals over land where many 
kinds of strange fruits and berries 
grew. Some of these Queen liked bet¬ 
ter than she did the wild raspberries 


and plums that were native to her 
world. 

Hogs were now being fattened in 
log huts. They were guarded by packs 
of hounds, whose bell-like bugling ech¬ 
oed back from the granite cliffs where 
once the war whoop of the savage and 
the hunting cry of big cats had been 
the only disturbing sounds. 

Because of her great intelligence and 
enormous strength, Queen had not only 
defeated all her natural enemies, but 
had defied the encroachments of civi¬ 
lization. She had been the first of the 
wild things to understand that she 
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could not fight men armed with long- 
range rifles, and she had also learned 
the danger that lurked in cabins. Sev¬ 
eral times she had seen unwary bears 
trapped behind walls of logs, where 
they had been tempted by the smell 
of honey or fresh pork. Thus she had 
discovered the danger that might lie 
hidden in any building made by man, 
and had come to realize that she must 
never go near even a fence without 
careful investigation. 

Once Queen had been wounded by 
a craftily hidden set gun that had been 
wired to a tree and had fired when her 
foot touched a cord stretched across 
a trail. For years she had been fol¬ 
lowing this path in her trips from the 
high mountains to the wild plum thick¬ 
ets in the valleys, but never again did 
she pass that way. She had learned 
that the smell of iron often meant that 
* huge trap with jaws studded with 
long sharp teeth had been hidden be¬ 
neath the pine needles, and since a 
grizzly’s memory is excellent. Queen 
profited by her experiences so well that 
when men brought professional hunt¬ 
ers into the country to kill her, she 
easily evaded them. 

No one knew how old the big bear 
was when she mated for the first time. 
She had left the Weminuche Fork of 
the Piedra that summer because of the 
activity of hound packs and had gone 
over into the Pine River Valley. She 
had found Baldy seated in a berry 
patch, his arms around a clump of 
bushes which he held in a position con¬ 
venient for him to pick the fruit with¬ 
out getting briers in his tongue. 

When Baldy saw Queen he stopped 
eating and gazed at her as though she 
were the only grizzly he had ever 
seen. She looked at him equally in¬ 
tently for several minutes, then walked 
up, deliberately seated herself beside 
him and got an armful of bushes for 
herself. 

Late in the summer the bears began 
preparation for the hibernation period 
by eating the food that would put the 
greatest amount of tallow on their 
bodies. Queen, remembering the fresh 


pork she had found a year before at a 
ranch far down the valley, led the 
way there. The two waited in the 
safety of a nearby forest one evening 
until the lights in the house were 
put out. Then they went to the hog 
pen, leaped the fence, demolished a 
log hut and got them each a good- 
sized hog. The racket brought three 
armed men and several dogs rushing 
to the rescue. 

Queen knew just how far she could 
venture safely, and how to escape. She 
led the way to the nearest cover, killed 
her game and turned back to met the 
pack, leaving Baldy to guard the meat 
they had stolen. 

T HE first dog to come within reach 
of Queen’s mighty paw was a young 
Airedale that had not yet learned the 
swift precision of a grizzly’s boxing. 
Queen caught him with a devastating 
blow. The triumphant bawling of the 
dog ending in a whimpering yip, as 
he sailed over the top of a nearby bal¬ 
sam, to lie stunned against the trunk 
of a giant spruce. 

Baldy came to stand beside his mate. 
Back to back they whipped the hound 
pack. The men did not dare to come 
to the support of the dogs, because of 
the darkness. When the pack turned 
whimpering toward the house, the 
grizzlies picked up their loot and can¬ 
tered five miles into the rocky fast¬ 
ness between the Pine and Piedra. 

The ranchers, supposing this to be 
the beginning of a series of depreda¬ 
tions, instead of the last raid the bears 
would make that fall, got together a 
group of tough, well-armed mountain 
men and experienced hunters which 
they put under the command of an 
old-time fur hunter who bore the marks 
of a bear’s claws on his cheek. 

“You’ll only waste your time if you 
try to find the grizzlies now,” Scarface 
counseled. “If you could follow their 
tracks you’d find that one of ’em is 
always on guard, watching some pass 
through which we’d have to go. You 
haven’t got a horse on all your ranches 
fast enough to get in rifle range of ei- 
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ther of them bears. Better let ’em be 
and spend your time lookin’ for the 
place where they’re goin’ to den up 
for the winter. You’ve got a real job 
on your hands when you set out to 
hunt grizzlies.” 

Scarface’s advice resulted in Queen 
and Baldy enjoying an unexpected 
period of quiet. For a week one of the 
bears watched the back trail, and then 
deciding that they had won their bat¬ 
tle for this year at least, they went to 
a cave that they had selected for win¬ 
ter quarters, and carried a huge pile 
of branches and dry grass for their 
beds. 

Acting under the instructions given 
by Scarface, the hunters did not ven¬ 
ture into the country where the bears 
had taken refuge, but did their hunt¬ 
ing with the aid of high-power glasses. 
They were cautioned that a grizzly 
bear can smell a human body over a 
very great distance, and that the bear’s 
normal sight is almost as keen as that 
of the human eye strengthened by a 
telescope. 

“You can’t hunt grizzlies like you 
would any other animal,” Scarface told 
them. “Deer, elk, panthers—even In¬ 
dians—are like tabby cats when you 
put ’em alongside a smart old silver- 
tip. Don’t fool yourself into thinkin’ 
that Queen is satisfied just because she 
licked the dogs and hasn’t seen any¬ 
thing of an enemy since. She’ll check 
up on her back trail every day until 
a heavy snow comes to cover all the 
sign she’s left.” 

This was exactly what the grizzlies 
continued to do, even while they were 
busily preparing for their winter’s 
sleep. Long before daybreak each 
morning, Baldy and Queen left the 
den by different routes, stepping on 
rocks or logs whenever possible, and 
avoiding dusty places or soft wet 
ground that would preserve their 
tracks from the winds that each night 
swept down from the peaks above tim¬ 
ber line. 

Both bears had put on the tallow 
required to protect them from sub¬ 
zero temperatures, and as the smell of 


humidity increased in the air, they 
shortened the extent of their daily 
trips until they went only a mile or 
two from the den each morning. Dur¬ 
ing the last days of preparation for the 
long sleep, they ate nothing and drank 
sparingly. 

One evening as they m£t in front 
of the den, a big wet snowflake fell on 
Queen’s nose. She looked up at the 
dull, leaden-colored sky and sniffed 
the damp air, took one final survey of 
the valley below the cave, grunted her 
satisfaction with the set-up, and led 
the way to the beds at the back of the 
den. 

Queen awakened at the usual time 
next morning, got up and went to the 
entrance to look out on a white blanket 
that covered the earth as far as she 
could see. Snow was falling silently 
in an opaque mass. The grizzly sighed 
her approval and went back to where 
Baldy was sleeping soundly. She 
sniffed at his body, even touched his 
nose with the tip of her tongue, as if 
kissing him farewell, then deliberately 
walked out of the den, and struck out 
boldly for a cave ten miles distant 
that she had prepared without Baldy’s 
knowledge. This too was in accord¬ 
ance with the prophecy of Scarface. 

“Them two grizzlies won’t hole up 
in the same cave. Maybe one of ’em 
will just make a nest under the roots 
of a big tree or in a dry spot in a 
windfall. If the she-bear is goin’ to 
have cubs, she may help the other bear 
fix up for the winter, just like she in¬ 
tended to sleep there. Then she’ll pull 
out for some other place where she in¬ 
tended all the time to bed down.” 

One of the riders had seen the griz¬ 
zlies on the mountainside a week be¬ 
fore the storm, and the ranchers had 
been anxious to go there at once. This 
"Scarface had advised against. “If you 
go pirootin’ around there now, all you’d 
find would be an empty hole with a 
lot of beddin’ in it. Wait till the storm 
is over and the snow has a chance to 
settle a'little. Then we’ll go have a 
look, but be on the watch out for 
tricks a-plenty.” 
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I T was about midday when Queen 
reached the den she intended for 
herself. There was yet very little wind 
and her tracks showed plainly. How¬ 
ever she had confidence in her fore¬ 
cast of the weather and went into the 
den with a sense of bodily comfort 
and complete safety. She shook the 
snow off her coat, licked a spot on one 
foot that had been cut by a sharp rock, 
then sat down on her bed to comb and 
smooth the long fur that men coveted 
so much. 

Before nightfall the wind came up, 
just as the grizzly had believed it 
would. Half an hour later every track 
made by her in exchanging caves had 
been obliterated, and, better still, a 
great drift was forming over the en¬ 
trance of her den. When Queen was 
quite dry and thoroughly comfortable 
she went near the entrance and sat 
for a long time listening to the wind 
as it tore at the crags on the peaks 
above. Twice she heard the crash of 
an avalanche as it broke in a moun¬ 
tain basin and swept down a nearby 
gulch. This was the world she loved 
—wild, free and with unlimited, un¬ 
restrained power. Once she roared, in 
sympathy with the fierce attacks of 
the blizzard upon the rocks on the 
mountainside, but the pressure of the 
air hurled the sound back in her face 
with the force of a physical blow. 

The memory of this, her last night 
before the strange mesmerism of hi¬ 
bernation claimed her, made Queen’s 
sleep all the sweeter. For five months 
she lay on the bed of leaves and grass, 
only partially arousing from the leth¬ 
argy to go to the entrance and make 
sure that the drift had completely cov¬ 
ered the opening. Each trip to the 
door proved satisfactory, and Queen 
resumed her sleep with an added sense 
of security. 

Queen had deserted Baldy in early 
November. In February, while she 
was still asleep, two cubs, no larger 
than the flttle chipmunks that frisked 
over the rocks during the summer, 
were born. Six weeks later Queen 
broke the frozen snow away from the 


mouth of the cave and walked a hun¬ 
dred yards to a sunny spot on the hill¬ 
side. She did not go far this first day 
because the hard cracked skin on the 
soles of her feet had been shed during 
hibernation, and her feet were now as 
soft and tender as those of the cubs 
she had covered up with grass before 
she began her exercise. 

There was no sleep now for Queen 
during the hours the cubs were awake. 
She was kept busy refereeing the box¬ 
ing matches that were of hourly oc¬ 
curence, and at times forcing Baldy 
Junior to let Sister recuperate from 
his persistent mauling. Sometimes 
Sister got the better of the rough play 
by outrunning Junior in a race around 
the cave, in which case the male cub, 
pretending that his attention had been 
attracted to some object outside the 
cave, usually made for the door, only 
to be picked up by the ever-alert 
mother and carried back. 

The only freedom Queen enjoyed 
was during the hour immediately fol¬ 
lowing the nursing of the cubs. At 
that time the mother grizzly would 
make short trips into the forest below 
the den to find food. 

By constant watchfulness, coupled 
with an occasional severe box on the 
ears, Queen taught the cubs that they 
were never to leave the den except 
when she called to them to follow her. 
So that when the warm spring days 
of April came, she felt that she could 
trust them alone long enough for her 
to make the trip to the other cave and 
return. She had to look at the two 
little furry bundles, now as large as 
cottontail rabbits, and saw that they 
were locked in loving embrace. Then 
she set out over the mountains. 

Q UEEN came to the edge of the 
timber below Baldy’s den late in 
the afternoon. She sat under the cover 
of a small spruce and studied the open 
ground carefully. There were no 
tracks on the hillside and no sign of 
life about the cave, but the wise old 
bear was not taking any chances. Pa¬ 
tience is a grizzly’s chief virtue. She 
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made a complete circle of the place, 
testing the air constantly for smells 
and watching for any evidence of horse 
or man tracks. 

Having satisfied herself that all was 
well, she suddenly whirled out of the 
forest and ran to the mouth of the 
cave. Here she stopped to examine 
the charred trunks of several trees that 
had been piled near the cave entrance. 
Suddenly the short hairs on Queen’s 
neck stood still. She gave a roar that 
echoed back from the cliffs and startled 
the deer in an aspen grove a quarter 
of a mile away. She knew before she 
entered the den that she would find it 
empty. Baldy had been smoked out 
and killed the fall before; the sign 
was unmistakable. However Queen 
went to the back of the cave and 
sniffed the almost imperceptible odor 
of her mate. 

She was in the cave about twenty 
minutes—sufficient time for the man 
who had been watching her through 
his telescope, to signal Searface. The 
trapper was camped on the other side 
of the ridge, confident that Queen 
would soon come back to the den where 
she had left Baldy the fall before. Scar- 
face had two crack rifle shots with him, 
and a formidable array of experienced 
hounds, backed by two fighter Aire¬ 
dales, and a pair of tiny terriers, the 
two most valuable dogs in the whole 
pack. 

Queen did not permit her rage in 
any manner to becloud her alertness. 
She knew what had happened to 
Baldy as well as if she had seen the 
smoke that had driven him into the 
open, the scent of which still clung 
faintly to the fire-blackened rocks. 
She had no intention of being caught 
in the same trap; neither was she go¬ 
ing to rush out to be killed by a rifle 
bullet. She approached the entrance 
slowly, making no more noise than a 
falling leaf. Only half of her head 
showed as she looked out toward the 
lengthening shadows of the forest be¬ 
low. Her ears were keen to catch the 
slightest sound, but it was her wonder¬ 
ful nose upon which she depended. 
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Even so skilled a hunter as Scar- 
face could not control the movement 
of the air, and there was a slight breeze 
coming over the ridge, bearing the in¬ 
formation the grizzly sought. She 
knew instantly, not only that the dan¬ 
ger she expected was present, but the 
direction from which it would come. 
Queen knew too that it would be use¬ 
less to attempt stealth. The dog smell 
was too strong. In a very few min¬ 
utes the pack would be bawling on her 
trail, and the long-range rifles would 
crack from the hilltops. Her one 
chance to escape lay in speed, and 
wisdom warned her that if she hoped 
to save her precious cubs, she must 
not now indulge her desire for re¬ 
venge against the hunters who had 
killed Baldy. 

TTHE instant Queen was sure that 
J- the dogs had not yet reached the 
side of the ridge where the old den 
was located, she dashed across the 
open ground. One of the hunters had 
just reached the top of the ridge and 
had begun shooting. The distance 
was four hundred yards and most of 
the bullets went wild, only two taking 
effect. One through the fleshy part 
of Queen’s left hind leg was a mere 
scratch, but the other, in her shoulder, 
grazed a bone and was more painful. 
The wounds neither lessened nor added 
to Queen’s determination to escape. 
Her one thought was for the cubs, 
and how to prevent them from being 
tom between the jaws of the fierce 
dogs. 

The sun was down now, and night 
would bring protection from the men 
but not from the dogs, who were now 
the more dangerous enemy. Queen 
had experienced the tenacity of hunt¬ 
ing dogs before, and she knew instinc¬ 
tively that this was no ordinary pack. 
She had covered only a few hundred 
yards of her ten-mile journey when 
she heard the bell-like bugle of the 
pack leader announce that he had 
found a smoking-hot trail. The other 
hounds joined in confirming the news. 
Even the excited yelping of the Aire- 
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dales reached the ears of the grizzly. 

Queen had the advantage of run¬ 
ning over ground with which she was 
familiar, and so could slacken her speed 
at the bottom of an up-hill grade, and 
then lengthen her stride at the top 
of a downward slope or where she 
would have a considerable space of 
level ground. The dogs, running with 
noses close to the ground, were unable 
to look ahead, and so lost distance. 
Besides this. Queen was running un¬ 
der the inspiration of mother love, and 
that spiritual force was greater than 
the hunting instinct of the dogs. 

The bugling became fainter and by 
the time Queen was halfway home, the 
sounds had ceased entirely. She slowed 
down to rest, and finally stopped to 
lick the wound in her shoulder. She 
felt no overconfidence because she 
could no longer hear the dogs. Day¬ 
light would bring the men on horse¬ 
back, to feed the dogs and encourage 
them to follow the trail. Queen must 
take the cubs to some other place, but 
where? They were too young for a 
long trip, and yet there was no safety 
for them except in flight. 

Queen came to the dry spot where 
she had recuperated after hibernation. 
Then she again caught the dreadful 
man smell, and learned the wide range 
of the hunters’ skill. A horse had 
stood here, within fifty yards of her 
den where she had left the cubs. The 
scent was strong and mingled with 
that of a human body. This time 
Queen made no attempt at restraint. 
Where only her own life was concerned 
she might pit' her craftiness against 
that of a man, but when it came to 
the safety of the cubs, it was a far dif¬ 
ferent matter. That was exactly why 
Scarface had put a man to watch this 
place, in case the attempt to kill Queen 
when she went to look for Baldy, 
should fail. 

The hunter had followed instruc¬ 
tions to the letter. He had waited 
until Queen had been gone a long 
time before he came to the cave. He 
had expected to catch the cubs in a 
few minutes, and be well on his way 


toward the home ranch before the 
mother grizzly should return. Here 
was where Scarface’s strategy had 
slipped a cog. The cubs were a month 
older than he had figured on, and were 
as difficult to catch as two squirrels. 
It was only after a long hours’ work 
that the hunter had succeeded in pin¬ 
ning Junior under a saddle blanket, 
and then cornering Sister between two 
logs near the entrance to the cave. 
All this had taken time, and it was 
almost dark before he had come back 
to his horse, to face the problem of 
getting near the animal with a gunny 
sack from which the bear smell and 
protesting growls came in great vol¬ 
ume. 

The horse, left to stand with his 
reins down, stampeded and it was 
some time before the hunter was able 
to catch him and run back for the 
sack. All this had taken so much 
time that when Queen dashed into the 
cave to learn the full extent of her 
loss, she was only a little more than 
an hour behind the hunter. 

Now the wound in her shoulder was 
entirely forgotten. Queen picked up 
the track of the horse and followed in 
a blind rage that ignored the odds she 
would face in going back into the coun¬ 
try where she had just escaped from 
the hound pack. Miles mean nothing 
to an angry grizzly. Queen, running 
by instinct rather than by sight or 
scent, covered the ground with the 
speed of a good horse and the per¬ 
sistence of an outraged mother. 

T HE trail taken by the cub thief 
was somewhat east of the shorter 
route that Queen had come over after 
she had escaped from the hound pack. 
She had covered about three miles 
when she caught the fresh scent of the 
horse, and a moment later she smelled 
smoke. Smoke meant fire, and fire is 
a menace to any wild animal. Queen 
was no less anxious about the cubs, 
but the thought of fire made her more 
cautious, though none the less dan¬ 
gerous. She came up to a thick copse 
of spruce and went silently around it. 
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The man had made camp and was un¬ 
saddling his horse. 

Queen sat up behind a scrubby tree 
just outside the circle of light and 
watched the man. She saw the gunny 
sack move, and heard a faint whimper¬ 
ing cry that touched a chord of ma¬ 
ternal love. The man was moving 
away now, leading the horse toward a 
mountain meadow on the opposite 
side of the camp. The grizzly sat still 
until the hunter was beyond the line 
of light, then ran in, caught the sack 
in her mouth, and with one rip of her 
claws released the cubs. 

Queen had no doubt as to the situa¬ 
tion. The man would be back shortly 
and the safety of the cubs was her 
first consideration. She walked away 
in the direction of home until she came 
to a small tree, up which she forced 
the cubs to climb. Then she turned 
back, just as the man, having picketed 
his horse, came slowly back toward 
the fire. He had left his rifle in the 
saddle scabbard, and Queen was now 
between him and the weapon. He 
jerked a six-gun and emptied it at her. 
The bullets either missed entirely or 
merely cut off bunches of fur. At any 
rate, none of them hurt the bear 
enough to stop her. 

Things were getting entirely too 
warm for the hunter. He sprang high 
to grasp an overhanging branch, and 
swung his body up as Queen made a 
pass with one front foot that raked 
across his instep, cutting through the 
soft leather and inflicting a very pain¬ 
ful wound. Fortunately for the man. 
Queen was unable to climb the tree 
and wasted but little time trying to 
shake him out of it. 

The scent of the horse enraged her. 
She somehow blamed the animal for 
the part he had taken in the theft. She 
started toward the open ground, roar¬ 
ing her rage. The terrified horse stam¬ 
peded the length of his picket rope 
with such force as to uproot the bush 
to which he had been tied, and lit out 
for the home ranch. Queen vented 
her wrath on the saddle, broke the 
stock off the rifle and then, after a 


final blast of rage at the hunter, called 
the cubs down from the tree and struck 
out for a new range. 

In setting the hunter afoot with 
a wound that forced him to use a stick 
for a crutch, Queen had improved her 
position more than she realized. It 
was the evening of the second day 
when the man reached the camp where 
Scarface waited for him. Queen 
needed every minute of the advan¬ 
tage she had gained, however. The 
cubs soon recovered from their fright, 
and since everything in the forest was 
new to them, their mother was driven 
to despair, trying to coax them to 
travel. Every chipmunk and squirrel 
nest had to be investigated; and if 
nothing else attracted their attention 
they could always fall back on box¬ 
ing, then when Queen broke this up 
they found a pile of dry leaves and 
went to sleep. 

By hard work and constant urging, 
Queen succeeded in getting the cubs 
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off the Pine River drainage and into 
the boulder-strewn area of the Upper 
Piedra before she again heard the 
bugle of the pack leader and knew 
that the hounds had once more picked 
up her trail. She realized that a show¬ 
down was inevitable and chose the 
ground for her last stand with the in¬ 
telligence of an engineer. She knew 
a nearby place where a narrow ledge 
fifty feet above a roaring mountain 
stream ran along the face of the cliff 
for about a hundred yards and ended 
in a small cave where the cubs would 
have to stay. She forced them to go 
there as quickly as she could. Then, 
freed from immediate anxiety, Queen 
went back to the open ground and 
awaited the attack. 

F IGHTING had no terror for the 
grizzly. She had never before 
avoided a battle and she had no fear 
that she could not whip the dogs, pro¬ 
vided, of course, she could finish the 
job before the men arrived with their 
rifles. For half an hour she walked 
back and forth on a grassy spot near 
the end of the shelf, guarding the one 
trail to the den where she had hidden 
the cubs. She knew almost to a sec¬ 
ond when the leader would arrive. She 
had chosen a place where she could 
sit down and have the free use of both 
her front paws. This position elimi¬ 
nated two of the grizzly’s most dan¬ 
gerous enemies—the tiny fox terriers 
whose job it was to run behind her 
and bring her to bay by biting her 
tender heels. 

The leader, a big black-and-tan fox 
hound, with long ears and a voice that 
was clear and loud, loped easily across 
the open and stopped just out of reach 
of Queen’s swinging paws. One of the 
younger dogs foolishly attacked. 
Queen’s right foot seemed hardly to 
move, the action appearing so slow 
and easy that it looked as though she 
had given him a playful shove. The 
hound rolled over half a dozen times, 
kicked convulsively and lay still. The 
rest of the pack formed a circle and 
THE 
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waited for the fighters to come up. 
When the Airedales came, they rushed 
from opposite directions. One was in¬ 
stantly killed, and the other knocked 
off the ledge to fall into the stream 
below. Queen seemed to think that 
these two were her most dangerous 
foes. She charged the hounds, driv¬ 
ing them back toward the woods; then 
she turned and ran along the ledge a 
few yards and stopped. A terrier ran 
up, but before he could nip Queen’s 
heel, she turned and set a foot on him. 

None of the other dogs dared to 
venture along the shelf. Queen went 
around a corner out of sight and 
waited. After a few minutes she saw 
the tip of a black nose show beside 
the wall. She moved back silently, 
reached around the rock with a cuff 
that broke the back of the leader, and 
knew that she had won her fight. 

It was dark when she came out to 
make sure that the dogs had given up 
and gone back to the open ground 
where the hunters had camped for the 
night. She sniffed' at the crumpled 
carcasses, roared defiance and then led 
the cubs back along the shelf. She 
carried them one at a time across the 
stream and away from the scene of 
battle. 

For three more days Queen urged 
the cubs to hurry, then she brought 
them to a new cave on the other side 
of the Continental Divide. Here there 
was more game than Queen had seen 
since the days when the Indians with 
their bows and arrows were the only 
enemies of wild life. Now none of 
these animals seemed afraid. It was 
a new world of peace and happiness. 
Queen couldn’t understand such com¬ 
plete confidence and security, but 
after a while she began to realize it 
was no dream, and accepted the free¬ 
dom. If she could have read notices 
she saw tacked on the trees she might 
have learned why there was nothing to 
fear here. The signs read: 

Government Wild Life Refuge. No shooting 
at any time. Dogs not permitted. 
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Where lo go 
and how to 
get there 

By 'JOHN NORTH! 

In these days of stringent war emer¬ 
gency folks clear across the country 
are finding out the pioneers knew a 
trick or two, not only about hunting 
and fishing, but about preserving foods 
as well. There’s a lot of talk going 
the rounds about dehydration. Our 
grandparents used to call it dewatering 
foods, and it is just about the oldest 
method of preserving victuals known. 
It keeps foods, it shrinks them so that 
little storage space is needed. 

Dates and raisins are classic Old 
World examples of drying abundant 
foods for use throughout the year. 
Pretty nearly every trapper, camper 
or prospector who ever hits the back 
country for a prolonged stay takes 
along as one of the staples on his grub 
list a varying amount of dehydrated 
fruit products such as dried apples, 
peaches or apricots. They’re compact, 
nutritious, and they’ll keep. In camp 
they make up into a swell mess of 
stewed fruit, or tasty pies if a fellow 
is equipped and knows how to handle 
the pie-crust end of the job. 

A lot of vegetables, too, can be sat¬ 


isfactorily dehydrated for camp or 
home use. In hot and fairly dry 
climates plain sun drying under proper 
conditions will do the trick. Or the 
stuff can be dried in suitably arranged 
trays over an ordinary cookstove. Of 
late home dehydrating units built in 
their own cabinets have been devised 
and put on the market, the smaller 
family sizes costing around ten or 
twelve dollars, with some of them un¬ 
der that. 

K. G., of Greensboro, North Caro¬ 
lina, asked us for some data about dried 
foods for camp and home use this week, 
and how to dry them. “Is this a new 
method of preserving fruit and vege¬ 
tables?” his letter queried. “Does it 
destroy any of the food value in the 
original product? My wife, too, is in¬ 
terested. She wants to know if drying 
foods can be substituted for canning.” 

For Mrs. K. G.'s benefit, let’s say 
that drying foods is a supplement to 
canning as far as homestuffs are con¬ 
cerned, rather than a substitute for it. 
You see, not all fruits and vegetables 
are subject to successful dehydration. 
But you can do a good job of drying 
on sweet com, okra, peas and beans. 
Carrots, ’taters and cabbage, ditto 
onions, can be dried and kept, too. In 
the fruit line the old standbys for de¬ 
hydration are apples, peaches, pears 
and apricots. 

Commercial processors can handle 
just about everything by the dehydra¬ 
tion method these days, including 
meat, milk and eggs and to save pre¬ 
cious cargo space a lot of foodstuffs 
are going to our Allies overseas in this 
form. Such items, however, require 
special equipment and scientific control 
and it is just as well to let the big 
plants with the necessary machinery 
and the knowledge handle them. 

Theoretically any foodstuff can be 
dehydrated, that is dewatered. Most 
of what we eat consists of water any¬ 
how. Eggs and meat are seventy-five 
percent moisture, and some vegetables 
are over ninety percent water. To give 
you a better idea of how dehydrating 
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works you can take about two hundred 
pounds of carrots, and the completely 
dried product with most of the vitamins 
and nourishment still intact will weigh 
less than twenty pounds. Two heads 
of cabbage, weighing around four 
pounds will shrink to a little six-inch 
disk. 

Plain sun drying produces good re¬ 
sults provided there is plenty of bright 
sunlight, a good warm temperature 
and air that is fairly dry—the sort of 
weather that is found in much of the 
Southwest, for instance. It is best in 
sun drying, or any other form of de¬ 
hydration for that matter, to have 
plenty of air circulation so the material 
to be dried should be set in trays of 
convenient size floored with fine wire 
mesh or screening. In outdoor sun 
drying it is a good idea to have the 
screen covered with a cheesecloth lin¬ 
ing. This will prevent the food falling 
through, or sticking to the screen. 
Also, for outdoor work, better cover 
the trays with mosquito netting, tacked 
tightly over the top, wire screen, or 
the glass from that cold frame you 
used to start your tomatoes last spring. 
And block one end of the trays up for 
air circulation and to get full benefit 
of the sun. Another system is to hang 
the trays on a bit of clothes line or 
rope stretched between two posts out 
in the sun. 

Slice your material fairly thin and 
only fill the trays to a depth of one 
or two slices. In the case of vegetables 
it is best to blanch them first by im¬ 
mersing the pieces in boiling water for 
three minutes. Vegetables should be 
dried until they are hard and brittle. 
The time required will depend on the 
sun, air circulation and so forth. In 


the case of fruits dry until the slices 
are bendable but leathery and no 
moisture can be squeezed out of a 
freshly cut piece. 

Because indoor drying is subject to 
better control and not dependent on 
the whim of the weather it is perhaps 
a more satisfactory method of dewater¬ 
ing fruits and vegetables for most sec¬ 
tions of the country. It is faster and 
more dependable. The racks or trays, 
two or three in series if desired, can 
be hung over the range top and the 
stove regulated to give a general aver¬ 
age drying temperature of from 130 
to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

At this temperature, again allowing 
for variations, apples and potatoes 
should take about five or six hours to 
dry out, carrots, com, beans and tur¬ 
nips about ten hours, and peaches and 
apricots between twenty-five and 
thirty hours. 

Sun-dried and indoor-over-the-stove- 
dried products should be sterilized be¬ 
fore packing them. This can be done 
by spreading them in pans in the oven 
and heating them to 200 degrees for a 
few minutes. Then let them cool be¬ 
fore you pack them in tightly closed 
tin cans, or moisture-proof bags. What¬ 
ever you pack them in be sure to use 
containers that will keep out light, 
moisture, rodents and insects. And 
store them in a cool, dry place. 

To D. P., Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Washington, out in the Pacific North¬ 
west, is now reputed to be the nations’ 
leading State in the production of 
edible dry peas and seed peas. Last 
year’s total was something like 700,- 
000,000 pounds or nearly half of the 
total United States production. 


• We aim to give practical help to readers. Mr. North will be glad to answer spe¬ 
cific questions about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, mountains and plains, 
as well as the facts about any features of Western life. He will tell you also how 
to reach the particular place in which you are interested. Don’t hesitate to write to 
him, for he is always glad to assist you to the best of his ability. Be sure to inclose 
a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s Western 
Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 11, N. Y. 




Mines 

and M.inillg 1 

Bf J .A. THOMPSON 


In war or peace iron is the mainstay 
of any nation’s industrial economy. 
Iron has been known and used in the 
Old World for thousands of years. 
Iron tools, it is asserted, aided in the 
construction of the pyramids which 
were built perhaps five thousand years 
ago. Our own iron industry is less 
than three hundred years old. Yet the 
United States is the top-ranking iron- 
and-steel-producing country among all 
nations anywhere. 

Prospecting got off to an early start 
here. Even Sir Walter Raleigh en¬ 
gaged in gold hunting when he hit the 
shores of America in 1585. He found 
no riches in yellow metal, but he did 
find deposits of bog-iron ore of good 
quality on an island off what is now 
the coast of North Carolina. The iron 
was a disappointment, and he didn’t 
bother to take samples of the stuff back 
to England with him. Instead he took 
a pungent leaf called tobacco and in¬ 
troduced smoking to his cronies in 
London. 

About twenty years later settlers in 
Jamestown, Virginia, located iron-ore 
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bogs along the James River. It is this 
discovery that probably prompted the 
question in K. H.’s recent letter from 
Richmond in the Old Dominion State. 

“Isn’t it true,” asked K. H., “that 
iron mining was the first mining by the 
English settlers in North America, and 
that smelted iron was first produced 
right here in Virginia?” 

Only partly true, K. H. Iron min¬ 
ing was the first mining industry es¬ 
tablished in the eastern section of 
North America. But the first ore actu¬ 
ally smelted and the first manufacture 
of iron articles was really carried out 
in New England at the Winthrop & 
Bridges works along the Saugus River 
near the present town of Lynn, Massa¬ 
chusetts, about 1644. The Pilgrims 
did some prospecting, too, when they 
had a chance. 

An earlier blast furnace was erected 
in Virginia at Falling Creek, a tribu¬ 
tary of the James River in Chesterfield 
County roughly seven miles below 
Richmond. Though this is the site of 
the first furnace in this country, no 
iron was actually produced. The picked 
settlers, a group of iron workers and 
their families, who came out in 1619 
to exploit the ore and establish the 
industry had a tough job cut out for 
themselves. 

In addition to erecting their furnace 
and mining the ore, they had to clear 
the land, build homes, plant food, hunt 
game and ward off attacks by local 
Indians who resented the intrusion. It 
was spring of 1622 before they were 
ready to put the first charge of char¬ 
coal, iron ore and lime—the latter for 
a flux—into their furnace. The Indi¬ 
ans chose that particular day to strike, 
and they struck hard. Out of the 
company of approximately three hun¬ 
dred and fifty colonists only one es¬ 
caped. He was Maurice Berkeley, son 
of the leader of the enterprise. Young 
Berkeley managed to make his way 
nearly seventy miles to Jamestown 
where he informed the townsfolk there 
of the disaster that had befallen the 
iron-making effort. 
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Meantime up in New England the 
Pilgrims had located more rich beds of 
brown bog iron. As a matter of fact, 
efforts to discover iron were among the 
first ventures of the settlers. They 
needed things made of iron. History 
records that John Winthrop, Jr., son 
of the first governor of Massachusetts, 
was the shrewd hombre who saw at 
the start the possibilities of a local iron 
works in the colony. With his part¬ 
ner, Robert Bridges, he engaged a com¬ 
pany of skilled iron workers from Eng¬ 
land and Scotland and brought them 
to the iron bogs along the Saugus 
River. As colonists, members of this 
company were given certain special 
privileges that included not only ex¬ 
emption from taxation but also excused 
them from such periodic duties of the 
other settlers as “watching for Indi¬ 
ans and going to church in Lynn on 
Sundays.” There was a clause ap¬ 
pended to the Sabbath ruling, however. 
It said, “provided services were held 
at the iron works.” 

At any rate these iron workers from 
the mother country built a dam across 
the Saugus to provide water power 
for the necessary machinery and the 
huge bellows that provided the air 
blasts for their first crude blast fur¬ 
nace. The furnace, a hollow stone 
stack, perhaps about twenty-four feet 
square and tapering at the top, was 
fixed with a sloping floor or hearth and 
fitted so that the iron and slag could 
be drawn off from two separate spouts. 
It was charged from the top with al¬ 
ternating layers of charcoal, ore and 
oyster shells. The shells, chemically 
similar to limestone, were used to fur¬ 
nish the flux. Melted, they formed 
a slag on the top of the molten iron 


that removed some of the iron’s im¬ 
purities. 

The system was crude and small 
compared to modern iron-and-steel- 
making standards, but it produced bars 
and slabs of serviceable metal from 
which could be fashioned tools and 
utensils that were badly needed by 
the colonists. History has recorded 
that the company decided the first iron 
to come from the furnace should be 
used for something useful. The trickle 
of molten metal was allowed to run 
into a mold and cool. When the iron 
had solidified, the - mold was broken 
apart and the first piece of ironware 
actually produced in this country was 
held up to the admiring gaze of the 
crowd of colonists who had come to 
the works to witness the ceremony. It 
was a small iron cooking pot, com¬ 
plete with a lid and three stubby, 
tripod legs. And it held about a quart. 

That pot, forerunner of the greatest 
iron-and-steel industry in the world, 
is still in existence today, a treasured 
piece of early American industry. It 
marked the start of a new business in 
the New World. The success of the 
Saugus iron works led to other similar 
iron-mining and iron-producing ven¬ 
tures in the early New England colo¬ 
nies. It marked prospecting and min¬ 
ing as part of the American picture a 
full two hundred years before the 
epoch-making discovery of the gold 
bonanza in California in 1848. 

To R. P., Portland, Oregon: The 
gem known as moonstone is essentially 
a form of feldspar. Moonstones for¬ 
merly came chiefly from Ceylon, India, 
where they are found imbedded in 
clay. 


• We desire to be of real help to our readers. If there is anything you want to know 
about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s Western Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, 11, N. Y., will bring a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the order in 
which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such letters as brief as 
possible. 
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Once upon a time, some ten years 
ago, there was a great “German in¬ 
ventor.” He alone, proclaimed his 
greatness. He developed, so he 
claimed, special rifles and cartridges 
far ahead of what is generally known. 
He widely advertised these guns—but 
never sold any. 

A prominent technician in Germany, 
in those days before the war, told me 
that this man was not seriously taken 
by his own country. But if what he 
claimed were true, he really had some¬ 
thing. 

So at considerable expense. Uncle 
Sam brought this man to America, in¬ 
stalled him in one of our arsenal ex¬ 
perimental laboratories, allowed him 
all the money he needed, and kept him 
several months. The idea was to have 
him develop a rifle delivering a bullet 
at ultra-high velocity. 

This man brought from Germany 
several of his experimental rifles with 
cartridges costing a dollar each. As 
far as I know, these were the only sam¬ 
ples of his work seen in this country. 
He claimed that his developments were 
in the 5,000 to 6,000 foot-second veloc¬ 
ity class. 

For many months this man labored 
at his work. Special powders were 
made to order at great expense. And 
this can run into real money. At Du¬ 
Pont’s famous Burnside laboratory, for 
instance, they have a miniature fac¬ 
tory. Modern smokeless powders take 


Guns and 


Gunners 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP B. SHARPE 

weeks to produce, and normal lots run 
from 4,000 to 20,000 pounds at a time. 
When special lots are produced in the 
miniature plant in quantities of from 
five to fifty pounds, the cost runs very 
high, often as much as a hundred dol¬ 
lars per pound. 

With everything at his disposal, and 
with his special ammunition brought 
from Germany, this inventor could do 
nothing. His own ammunition failed 
to clock much more than 4,500 feet 
per second. The experiments were a 
total failure. So Uncle Sam paid him 
off and shipped him back to Germany. 
All this took place in 1932, and during 
the four years following, the army’s 
ordnance experts worked on the prob¬ 
lem with little success. 

Essentially the German idea was a 
tapered bore. It was rifled the entire 
length, and used a special bronze bullet 
with fins. This bullet was lighter than 
normal, and started out as a .35 caliber 
number. By the time it got out of the 
muzzle, it had been reduced to .25 
caliber. 

The army then put one of America’s 
civilian experts on the job. They had 
already spent $40,000 on experimental 
barrels alone, showing how costly such 
research turns out to be. 

The German ideas still showed prom- 
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ise, and were basically used. But in¬ 
stead of a straight taper, a new vari¬ 
ation was used. We experimented 
with the standard .30-06 cartridge case, 
and instead of reducing bullet diameter 
from .35 to .25 caliber, we ran from 
.30 to .22 caliber. 

Also the new experimental barrels 
were built differently. The bullet trav¬ 
eled a few inches in a .30-caliber rifled 
section, then into a straight tapered 
cone, no rifling, where it was forced 
down to .22 caliber, and then through 
several inches of .22 caliber rifled bar¬ 
rel. The light bullet was pushed up 
to 5,122 feet per second—much faster 
than in the earlier experiments. But 
results left a great deal to be desired. 
The goal was at least 6,000 feet per 
second. 

Research kept on. It tackled the 
thing from a different angle. 

The research engineer had an idea. 
Why was it necessary to have rifling 
in the barrel the entire length? Our 
practice has always been along these 
lines. It was claimed that if the rifling 
was worn at the breech, the barrel was 
through. It had to run the entire way. 

That this theory is false was proven 
a few years ago by Mossberg. This 
firm brought out a bolt-action rifle for 
a new game they called “Targo.” A 
special trap clamped on the barrel so 
a shooter could throw miniature clay 
targets. The barrel was a smooth¬ 
bore for the .22 Long Rifle shot car¬ 
tridge. At the end of the barrel was 
a special choke tube about six or seven 
inches long, to control the pattern. 
This could be unscrewed and a short 
four-inch section of rifled barrel at¬ 
tached to turn the gun from shotgun 
to rifle and permit the use of regular 
.22 ammunition. 

This contraption violated all the 
“laws” of gun design—yet it worked! 


Very good performance could be ob¬ 
tained through the long, smooth-bore 
barrel and the scant few inches of 
rifling at the muzzle. 

At Springfield Armory research into 
high-velocity developed this idea. A 
.22-caliber-rifled barrel was used. It 
was chambered for the .30-caliber case, 
and a long straight smooth-bore cone 
was added for several inches to gradu¬ 
ally force the finned bullet down to 
size before it entered the .22-caliber 
section. 

As a result of this, a velocity with 
a 60-grain bullet was achieved of 7,100 
feet per second! I have in my collec¬ 
tion, one of the cartridge cases which 
recorded this tremendous velocity. 

The bullet design was very impor¬ 
tant. A special alloy of copper and 
nickel was used. It was then built 
with a base of molded plastic—dozens 
of kinds had been tried. This plastic 
served two purposes—to act as a gas 
seal, and to guide the bullet through 
that cone until it reached the .22 sec¬ 
tion. Otherwise the bullet might tip, 
folding down the fin unevenly. 

This plastic base was burned up m 
this section. It had to be consumed 
by the time the bullet hit the rifling, 
and that took much research. 

Actually, when experimental work 
was suspended through lack of funds, 
the velocity of 10,000 feet per second 
was in sight! 

When we play in that class, we are 
in the field of unknown. A light bullet, 
we know, when driven at such veloci¬ 
ties, penetrates more armor-plate steel 
than a heavy modem armor-piercing 
shell. We don’t know why. 

Some of these days experiments will 
be continued. And it is very possible 
that we may live to see these ultra- 
high velocity making standard guns 
completely obsolete! 


• This department has been designed to be of practical service to those who are in¬ 
terested in guns. Phil Sharpe, our firearms editor, is now on active duty as a Captain, 
Ordnance Department, United States Army. He will continue to answer all letters 
from readers, either civilians or members of the services, with the least possible de¬ 
lay. Just address your inquiries to Captain Philip B. Sharpe, Guns and Gunners De¬ 
partment, Street & Smith’s Western Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 11, N. Y. 
Be sure you print your name clearly and inclose a three-cent stamp for your reply. 
Do not send a return envelope. 
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BOCBY MOUNTAIN 
BAMPACE 


by Shoshone Gwinn 


PART II 



While Soogan and Mike kept watchful eyes on the 
hard-bitten lumberjacks, Rand went to work on Kragg. 


The Story So Far: 

Young Rand Rogers, who runs the Rock¬ 
ing R Ranch for his father, is disturbed by the 
fact that Moon River, which supplies water 
for their cattle, has suddenly become so 
muddy the animals will hardly drink from 
it. Unable to discover the cause, Rand ac¬ 
cuses Cass Henderson, head of the newly 
formed Henderson Lumber Co., of tamper¬ 
ing with the stream. Henderson disclaims any 
responsibility, and in such an arrogant and 
unpleasant manner that Rand starts to peel 
off his gun belt preparatory to having it out 


in a hand-to-hand battle with the lumber¬ 
man. At that moment two loggers approach 
from behind; one grabs Rand’s gun from the 
holster and hits him on the head, then the 
pair throw him out of Henderson’s office. 

A friendly storekeeper from whom Rand 
tries to buy another gun talks the young cat¬ 
tleman out of going back to Henderson for a 
showdown. Rand rides home and as he ap¬ 
proaches the main gate he hears a dog yelp¬ 
ing in pain. The sound is followed by a sin¬ 
gle gunshot, then a series of shots. Realizing 
that some serious disturbance is occuring at 
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the ranchhouse, Rand puts his horse into a 
run—then, to his dismay, remembers that he 
is unarmed. 

CHAPTER VI 

DARK TRAIL 

Riding recklessly down the lane in 
the heavy dusk, Rand Rogers could 
see only a few rods ahead of his bay 
mount. It was slightly more than a 
half mile from the gate down to the 
ranchhouse and, though the bay knew 
the lane well, Rand held the animal 
back to less than its full run. He 
didn’t want the horse to stumble and 
he wanted to be able to hear every¬ 
thing that might give him pointers on 
the conflict below. 

The Dalmatian’s chilling cry of death 
and the fusillade of shots from down 
there had jolted Rand out of his semi¬ 
consciousness somewhat in the fashion 
of a bucketful of ice water hurled into 
one’s face. His head still ached, cer¬ 
tainly, but he pushed that fact into 
the background. What concerned him 
most at the moment was the grimly 
disconcerting fact that he had no gun. 
It was double irony that his .45 had 
been sneaked from its holster from be¬ 
hind, to crack him alongside the head, 
and that now the lack of the gun made 
him almost impotent to tackle what¬ 
ever it was that lay ahead. 

The fusillade had faded and there 
were several wrathful shouts and a few 
scattered shots. That might mean that 
the attackers were hightailing out of 
there. Rand could hear no sound of 
running horses, bu't that might easily 
be because his own mount was making 
so much noise on the sun-baked earth 
of the lane. Dusk was changing into 
pitch darkness and Rand could see only 
a few feet ahead of his mount. 

Less than a quarter of a mile from 
the house, Rand suddenly could dis¬ 
cern light shining out the front win¬ 
dows on the ground floor of the ranch- 
house. 

The firing had now ceased alto¬ 
gether. 

Rand Rogers kept the bay in its run 
and it ate up the intervening space 


at a good clip. Within a few more sec¬ 
onds the ranchhouse was no more than 
eighty yards or so ahead of him down 
the gently sloping hill. 

A rifle roared suddenly from around 
the rear comer of the house and the 
slug whined angrily past Rand’s head 
a few feet away. From the some di¬ 
rection, a voice roared: 

“Sure an’ it’s a howlin’ banshee 
you’ll be, chargin’ at me, ye coyote 
spalpeen!” 

“Hold it, Mike!” Rand called. “It’s 
me!” 

“Who?” Mike bellowed. 

“Rand, you loco shamrock!” 

“Bejivers, was I shootin’ at me own 
employer?” Mike exclaimed, coming 
out from around the corner into the 
light shining out a side window on 
the ground floor. “Sure an’ I thought 
you was one of them cornin’ back.” 

“One of them? Who were they?” 

“Sure an’ we don’t know, but—” 

The living-room window nearby sud¬ 
denly banged up and old Rocky Rogers 
thrust his head out and completed 
Mike’s unfinished sentence: “—but 
they left plenty of calk marks on the 
floor around the safe.” 

“Around the safe?” Rand stared at 
his father. “Did they—” 

“They did,” Rocky cut in. “All the 
money I had in the safe—close onto 
three thousand bucks. That’s bad 
enough, but not the worst of it.” 

“What’s the worst of it?” 

“Pablo,” said Rocky. 

“What’s wrong with Pablo?” 

“He’s dead,” Rocky said grimly. 
“The best cook any ranch ever had 
and a right fine Mex.” 

Rand’s lips thinned in a hard line. 
The throbbing pain had returned to 
his head and it seemed sharper now 
than it had been previously. New 
rage pounded through him—rage at the 
fact that poor, honest, smiling Pablo, 
who had never harmed anyone in his 
life, should have been mowed down 
ruthlessly. 

“They shot him when he lit a lantern 
on the back porch and was headin’ 
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out through the screen door,” old 
Rocky added. 

“Get me my buckskin cayuse, 
Mike,” Rand told the Irishman. “I’m 
goin’ in and get my spare .45 if they 
didn’t steal that, too.” 

“Soogan and Larsen are down at 
the barn now saddlin’ some hosses,” 
Rocky announced. The elder Rogers 
stared at his son’s empty holster. 
“What happened to yore smoke pole?” 

“Got waylaid,” Rand said tersely. 
He went into the house while Mike 
headed down toward the barn. 

I N the room that Rand’s mother had 
fondly called the library—it now 
contained more guns and trophies of 
the hunt than books—Rand examined 
his spare six-gun, while Rocky ex¬ 
plained what had happened. The old 
cowman didn’t know all the details, 
but he knew the approximate outline. 

Soogan, Mike and Larsen—the lat¬ 
ter was the only puncher who remained 
on the ranch proper at all times, taking 
car© of the chores and odd jobs—had 
retired to the bunkhouse. Pablo had 
gone to bed on the back porch because 
he hadn’t been feeling so good today. 
Rocky was upstairs in his bedroom, 
reading. 

Evidently the safe robber had 
sneaked in through the open front door 
after having watched where everybody 
around the ranch had gone. The dog 
was down at the barn at the time; like 
all Dalmatians, it liked the company 
of horses. In the dusk the bandit had 
had an easy time with the safe. 

“He had a cinch,” Rocky admitted 
dourly. “The safe wasn’t even locked.” 

Rand looked up sharply. “Why 
not?” 

“I was feelin’ kind of low tonight,” 
explained the elder Rogers a little" self¬ 
consciously, “so I got out some of the 
letters yore ma wrote me before we 
got married. I took ’em upstairs to 
read, figurin’ they’d cheer me up. Yore 
ma thought I was quite a man—about 
the only person w T ho ever did, I reckon. 
I aimed to bring the letters back down 
and put ’em back in the safe soon as 


you got home. So I left the safe door 
open, somethin’ I don’t often do. But 
that there complicated combination al¬ 
ways did rile me.” 

Rand said nothing. It had been a 
mistake unfortunately timed, that was 
all. No doubt the thief would have 
opened the safe by touch or by blow¬ 
ing it, anyway. 

The elder Rogers continued: “I 
reckon the dog came up from the barn 
to go to sleep out here in the bushes 
by the house, the way it usually does 
—just about the time that bandit was 
sneakin’ out the front door with the 
money he stole from the safe. The dog 
barked and took out after him, and 
I looked out the window and saw the 
galoot runnin’ for the trees. The dog 
chased him, so the bandit turned 
around and plugged the dog. About 
that time Pablo started out through 
the screen door of the porch, yellin’ at 
the galoot—so the bandit plugged 
Pablo, too.” 

“What’d you do?” asked Rand. 

“Best I could,” old Rocky growled. 
“Hobbled across the bedroom, grabbed 
my rifle and cut loose out through the 
window. But the bandit was quite a 
spell away by then and gettin’ into the 
trees to his hoss. My eyes ain’t as 
good as they used to be and especially 
not in the dusk. Reckon I missed.” 

“Just the one bandit?” Rand asked. 

“Nope. Three of ’em. We found 
that out when they all started firin’ 
at me and at the thiee pokes, who came 
out of the bunkhouse when they heard 
the shootin’. Soogan and Larsen and 
Mike hightailed back into the bunk¬ 
house and got their guns and cut loose 
—but by that time the three side¬ 
winders were gettin’ away in the trees 
with a partin’ blast.” 

Rand nodded, gestured toward the 
living room. They went in. Rand 
glanced briefly into the safe and studied 
the varnished floor around it. 

There was no question about it— 
those little indentations in the wood 
were very similar to the marks Rand 
had seen in town on the board side- 
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walks: marks made by the calks of 
loggers’ boots. 

“It ain’t bad enough that they’ve 
changed that trickle of water in Moon 
River to a stream of mud to knock the 
weight off my beef critters,” Rocky 
growled irately. “Now they got to 
steal all the money I have—all except 
about sixty bucks I happened to be 
carryin’ in my hip pocket. Them log¬ 
gers need some cuttin’ down to size.” 

Rand nodded tersely. 

At that moment Soogan bellowed 
from outside: 

“Cornin’?” 

“Why not?” Rocky roared. “Hold 
it a second!” 

“This is no job for you,” Rand told 
his father bluntly. “You’ve got no 
business on a horse.” 

“I’ve got as much business as you 
have!” Rocky retorted. “There’s a 
long blue ridge above your right ear— 
and that ridge wasn’t there when you 
went to town this evenin’. And I no¬ 
tice yo’re shaky in the knees and blink¬ 
in’ groggylike. If anybody ain’t fit to 
go on a chase, yo’re the one!” 

“You stay here and keep an eye on 
the place,” Rand ordered his father. 
“Those bandits might take a notion 
to circle back and return. You can 
mow ’em down if they do. It’s an im¬ 
portant job and one you can handle 
better than us.” Rand said that to 
mollify the old cowman and make him 
feel important. With his legs and arms 
so stove-up with rheumatism, Rocky 
would be more hindrance than help on 
this expedition. 

R AND strode out the door, banging 
it shut behind him and feeling the 
eyes of his salty parent glowering after 
him. Swinging aboard the buckskin, 
Rand asked Soogan: 

“Which way did they go?” 
“Northeasterly.” Soogan pointed 
through the dark. 

“You sure all three left at once? 
We don’t especially crave to run into 
an ambush.” 

“They all three hightailed it.” 
Soogan nodded vigorously. “Counted 


the sound of the hoofbeats. Can’t 
fool me on that, up to five hosses. 
More’n five, it’s kind o’ hard to count.” 

“Ay tank Soogan figure right,” said 
Larsen, nodding. He was a gaunt, 
middle-aged Scandinavian of sober 
aspect. 

Mike shook his head dubiously. 
“Sure an’ it’s the devil’s own night for 
a black cat’s holiday. How can we be 
seein’ to trail the murderin’ banshees 
in all this dark?” 

“With this here lantern,” Soogan 
told him. He had a strip of blanket 
wrapped about four times around the 
lantern to deaden the light almost com¬ 
pletely. 

“Maybe they ban shoot when you 
take blanket off the light,” suggested 
Larsen. 

“Won’t take it off except when we’re 
sheltered,” Soogan stated. 

“How you ban know when we’re 
sheltered, huh?” 

“Have to guess at it,” Soogan told 
him, none too hearteningly. 

“We’ll try it for a while,” Rand in¬ 
formed them. “At least we can get 
a line on which way they headed and 
study the hoofprints.” 

They headed in a northeasterly di¬ 
rection, crossing Moon River, the 
muddy waters of which were no more 
than knee-deep to the horses now, and 
continued to the north fence, more than 
a mile from the ranchhouse. 

Evidently the three bandits were un¬ 
familiar with the location of the sev¬ 
eral gates, or else they figured it would 
be handier to cut the three strands of 
barbed wire and make their own open¬ 
ing; for that was what they had done. 

After the Rocking R men had trailed 
the three killers for an additional mile 
through the evergreens and choke- 
cherry bushes, Rand realized the futil¬ 
ity of farther pursuit tonight. The 
little devils were at work with their 
trip hammers inside his head again and 
he reeled slightly in the saddle from the 
nausea that affected his whole body 
as a result of the near concussion 
caused by the blow from the barrel 
of his own stolen gun in town. . 
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E VEN if he had been feeling normal, 
it was a losing business in this 
heavy darkness. The fleeing trio could 
travel ten times as rapidly as the four 
ursuers from the Rocking R. Those 
andits had weaved in and out, delib¬ 
erately left a tricky trail—though they 
had been making that trail rapidly. It 
was necessary for Soogan to dismount 
frequently and pick up the trail anew 
with the help of the lantern. 

“If it was a moonlit night, we 
wouldn’t have much trouble follerin’ 
’em fast,” Soogan complained. 

“If it had been going to be a moon¬ 
lit night those calk-wearin’ owlhooters 
likely wouldn’t have struck,” pointed 
out Rand. “They could see from the 
way the clouds were around twilight 
that it’d be a . . .a dark . . . night.” 

Soogan looked at his boss alertly, 
squinting in the darkness. “Why you 
talkin’ haltin’ thataway?” 

“Kinda . . . dizzylike . . . there for 
a second,” muttered Rand. 

“How come?” 

“Had a back-handed misunderstand- 
in’ . . . in town this evenin’,” Rand 
told him. 

They were in the shelter of some 
trees at the moment, fairly safe from 
possible ambush. Soogan Sullivan held 
the lantern up and took a good look 
at his boss’ face. 

“Paler’n a ghost’s nightshirt—except 
for that blue ridge over yore right ear!” 
Soogan exclaimed. “Don’t quite match 
the black eye you got yesterday, 
though.” There were abrasions on 
Soogan’s face and body from yester¬ 
day’s brawl with the lumberjacks in 
the saloon and the Rocking R puncher 
was feeling none too good himself. Men 
who live their lives vigorously in the 
open, however, customarily are able 
to take more punishment and recu¬ 
perate more rapidly than those who 
pursue a soft course. 

“We ban get sheriff’s help, maybe?” 
Larsen inquired. 

“He wouldn’t do anything,” said 
Rand. “But I reckon we’ll have to 
notify him and the coroner tomorrow. 
Maybe Rocky can drive to town in 


the buckboard and take care of it. 
Maybe . . . maybe you’d better go 
with him, Larsen . . . first thing in the 
mornin’.” 

The Rocking R quartet returned to 
the ranch dispiritedly. Recrossing the 
river on the return, Soogan pointed 
down at the shallow, narrow stream of 
sluggish brown water. 

“Less water runnin’ than yesterday, 
but just as muddy. You reckon those 
polecat loggers’ve dammed it up¬ 
stream?” 

Rand Rogers shrugged. “I think we 
might learn more about that tomor¬ 
row—if we follow the trail of the ban¬ 
dits.” 

Arriving home, they found that 
Rocky had covered Pablo with a sheet. 
Rand applied what remedies might be 
of help to his own battered head and 
fell into bed. Larsen and Mike O’Rrien 
volunteered to stand watch in split 
shifts for the rest of the night. 

Rand was deep in a slumber that 
verged on unconsciousness within a few 
seconds after the throbbing head 
touched the pillow. For a few hours, 
at least, the ever-increasing troubles of 
the Rocking R could float in that time¬ 
easing vacuum called sleep. 

CHAPTER VII 

EYES OF THE ENEMY 

S HORTLY before dawn Mike 
O’Brien was shaking Rand’s shoul¬ 
der and saying: 

“If it’s fit you’re feelin’, bucko, ’tis 
time to be hittin’ the trail.” 

The heir to the Rocking R blinked 
his eyes open. He was feeling a great 
deal better than he had last night. In 
the back of his throbbing brain there 
had been worry that the striking gun 
barrel had given him a concussion. A 
common concussion sometimes kept a 
man on the shelf for days or even 
weeks. But he had missed that degree 
of damage, probably by a narrow mar¬ 
gin. There was still some ache and 
the long blue swelling had increased, 
but on the whole Rand felt capable 
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of putting in a day on horseback and 
handling a six-gun. 

He dressed and went downstairs. 
Larsen had thrown together a break¬ 
fast of sorts and they consumed it. It 
was decided that Larsen would accom¬ 
pany old Rocky into town in the buck- 
board, taking Pablo’s body to the un¬ 
dertaker’s and notifying the sheriff and 
the coroner of the murder and the facts 
in connection with the killing. 

“I reckon you’ll be sort o’ short of 
clink even to pay for a funeral, eh, 
Rocky?” Soogan inquired. 

“My great friend. Bill Burton, the 
heaven-feathered banker, will, no 
doubt, be eager to help me out—if I 
give him a mortgage on the rest of the 
ranch for a tenth what it’s worth.” 
Old Rocky’s tone was edged with the 
sardonic note for which it had long 
been noted in these parts. Since last 
year he had several times regretted his 
ill-judged action of mortgaging the 
central and main portion of the Rock¬ 
ing R to Burton. 

“Sure an’ I thought it was to be re¬ 
gainin’ the winged root of evil, to the 
amount of three thousand dollars, that 
we’re takin’ the trail!” Mike O’Brien 
glared around the table. 

Rand glanced out the window. 
“That’s the general idea. And the 
sooner we get started the sooner we’re 
dead or there abouts. Load on the 
rest of that coffee, gents, and we’ll be 
off.” 

“I always wondered what daisy roots 
looked like from six feet under,” Soogan 
said. “Never a better time than now 
to find out.” 

“If you’re not back by midwinter. 
I’ll give you up for lost,” Rocky told 
them. “All right. Get goin’.” 

T HE tracks of the three bandits’ 
horses were easy to pick up and 
much easier to follow in the daylight. 
The trio from the Rocking R made 
reasonably fast headway. 

True, the three bandits showed some 
guile from time to time. They had 
made attempts to confuse the trail or 
otherwise to baffle any pursuers. Sev¬ 


eral- times they split apart and went 
in different directions, only to rejoin 
one another several miles farther on. 
The Rocking R trio solved that by 
splitting—Rand following one trail and 
the two Irishmen the other. Again the 
bandits had put their mounts across 
stretches of rocky terrain, causing some 
delay, and once they had waded their 
horses down a sluggish gravelly brook 
several hundred yards. But on the 
whole their efforts served only to slow 
the pursuit and not to stop it. 

It was a long trek—nearly twenty 
miles the way the bandits had taken 
their course. They had swerved north¬ 
east for a major part of the distance, 
but finally they had turned northwest 
and then straight west. 

“Just about the way you figgered. 
huh?” Soogan asked. 

“Yes.” Rand nodded. 

“But what would loggers be doin’ 
with saddle horses?” 

“They probably have a few to use 
on trips to town,” said Rand. “Other 
people besides cowpokes make horses 
do most of their work, you know.” He 
paused, looked at the two Irishmen in¬ 
tently. “I reckon the trail of those 
three bandits’ll lead right into Hender¬ 
son’s loggin’ camp. Whether or not 
those three killers are there and known 
to the other loggers, we sure won’t be 
welcomed with Southern hospitality.” 

“Sure an’ that’s a fact,” said Mike. 

Rand continued: “Apart from the 
trouble we three’ve had with those 
timber ticks, there’ve been other 
clashes between them and other cow¬ 
men.” Rand paused again, his eyes 
narrowed. “These galoots have won 
three rounds in a row from me. First 
in the saloon the other day, then last 
night at Henderson’s town office, and 
last night at the ranch.” 

“What happened last night at the 
ranch wasn’t any loss on yore part,” 
Soogan protested. 

“It was in its way. The point is 
I’m plenty fed up with bein’ hit with 
knees and feet and with gun barrels 
from behind. I don’t figure for it to 
happen again if I know anything about 
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what’s goin’ on around me. Well, if 
we ride into camp and there’s trouble 
—I reckon you understand what to do 
this time?” 

The two Irishmen nodded. 

“All right, then,” Rand said. 

They moved on. 

Soogan said, presently, scratching 
his head: “Them three killers must 
be kind o’ thick-headed to trail right 
back into the loggin’ camp if they’re 
all three actually loggers.” 

“Not necessarily,” Rand told him. 
“Inside a crowd is sometimes the best 
place to hide. And it might be that 
a dozen or more of those loggers were 
absent from camp last night, gone into 
town, maybe. With that in their favor, 
we might have a tough time provin’ 
which three it was. It’ll be hard to 
prove it by the hoofprints, too, be¬ 
cause they’re pretty much average ex¬ 
cept for that bent outside calk on the 
right shoe of one horse.” 

“How many loggers you reckon’re 
workin’ for Henderson?” 

Rand shrugged. “Don’t know. 
Quite a few, no doubt.” 

F OLLOWING the killer bandits’ trail 
straight westward, the Rocking R 
trio reached Moon River a mile or so 
above the top scene of the Henderson 
Co.’s logging operations. The stream 
was shallow here, too, as it was down 
at the Rocking R sixteen or more miles 
below. What was more: 

“The water’s plenty clear up here,” 
pointed out Soogan. 

“It is that for a fact,” Mike stated. 
“Pretty fair evidence that the log- 
gers’re somehow makin’ it so muddy 
our cattle hate to drink it,” Rand 
added. He leaned over, studied the 
hoofprints of the three bandits’ horses. 
The prints led down into the stream’s 
edge, pointed downstream toward the 
logging camp, which was located on 
the west bank of the stream about a 
mile below. 

“Whichaway?” Soogan inquired. 
“We’ll go down along this bank and 
keep an eye on the tracks,” Rand told 
him. 


They did this. And topping a rise 
along the bank about halfway down 
they suddenly saw, far down at the 
bottom of the company’s timberland, 
where the mud was coming from. 

“Look at that!” Soogan pointed. 

“Sure an’ we’re already lookin’, blue 
eyes,” Mike growled. “An’ ’tis a pe¬ 
culiar sight.” 

In the middle of a rapids in the river 
the logging company was starting the 
outer sides of a log-earth-and-concrete 
dam. Behind it teams were pulling 
scrapers and fresnos, moving the dirt, 
dumping some of it right into the 
rapids and using some of it on the 
building of the dam. It was evident 
that Henderson was making a sort of 
broad artificial lake back of the dam 
on each side of the present channel of 
Moon River. All the trees, of course, 
had been removed from the artificial- 
lake area. 

For some moments the Rocking R 
trio studied the scene. Presently Rand 
muttered: 

“I reckon the reason for the muddy 
water is fairly plain now. The top 
soil over there on the west bank is 
very light stuff for maybe three or four 
feet down. It’s not feather soil, but 
it’s much lighter than clay. There’s 
no rock particles at all, at least not 
above the size of a speck. So they’re 
dumpin’ that light soil into the rapids 
where it’s swift and the dirt mostly 
mingles with the water to make per¬ 
ambulatin’ mud instead of the dirt set¬ 
tlin’ to the bottom the way heavy soil 
would.” 

“Couldn’t they be usin’ such soil in 
the buildin’ of the dam?” Mike in¬ 
quired. 

“No good. Too light. By dumpin’ 
it in the stream and lettin’ the water 
carry most of it away they save plenty 
work.” 

“Why?” 

“What else can they do with it, ex¬ 
cept drag it a long way off? That’d 
take ’em three times as long. That 
kind of dirt’s no good for a dam and 
it’s no good to build a rim around their 
lake. They don’t want any artificial 
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rim around the lake—they want a level 
rim, so they can roll the logs down 
into the lake. When the rains come 
this fall or early in the winter this 
river’ll fill up to a fast-flowin’ torrent, 
and so will the lake. When the lake 
rises it’ll lift the logs they’ll have piled 
up. Then they can open the gates of 
the dam and ease the logs through and 
float ’em thirty-odd miles downstream 
to the branch-line railroad.” 

“Maybe they’re workin’ a night 
shift, too,” Soogan suggested. “Wa¬ 
ter’s been muddy at night, likewise.” 

“Maybe.” Rand nodded. “Or it 
could be they work two shifts, to get 
the lake and the dam done and start 
puttin’ the logs into the lake bed. Or 
maybe we see muddy water at night 
down our way because it takes that 
long for the evenin’s mud to get down 
that far. Maybe Moon River is clear 
down our way for a few hours each 
night—when our cattle’re slecpin’ in¬ 
stead of drinking the water!” Rand 
paused for a moment. 

“I reckon we better continue to fol¬ 
low those tracks. They’re pretty well 
washed out by now, but the outlines’re 
plain enough still in this clear water.” 

A NOTHER quarter of a mile down, 
the bandits’ horses’ hoofprints cut 
across the shallow river to the west 
bank, proceeded up it and down along 
toward the logging camp. 

The rasp of saws and the sharp 
whang of axes reached the ears of the 
three cowmen as they approached the 
upper margin of logging operations. 
The Henderson Co. was using the im¬ 
proved methods of getting their logs 
to water—skyline and high-lead stuff 
with donkey engines. There were no 
donkey engines in this part of the tract 
just yet, however. A high climber was 
topping a giant tamarack and other 
loggers were working at various tasks 
nearby. 

Rand Rogers and the two Irishmen 
rode into the clearing and pulled their 
mounts to a halt, gazing calmly, with 
perhaps a touch of challenging irony, 
at the loggers nearby. Certainly they 


contrasted in their apparel, just as they 
contrasted in their customary manner 
of fighting and their manner of speech 
and their way of living. 

Presently one of the lumberjacks 
looked around—and it was one of the 
pair who had aided the mountainous 
Kragg during the saloon brawl two 
days ago. He lowered the blade of his 
ax to the earth slowly and stared. 

The three men from the Rocking R 
returned the stare. 

With a vicious glint in his eyes, the 
lumberjack turned, cupped his hands 
and bellowed back into the woods: 

“Hey, Kragg! Kraaaaag! Come' an* 
see who’s here!” 

A bull voice roared back: “What?” 

“Come take a look!” 

Soogan Sullivan stroked the tips of 
his sharp-pointed upturned mustache. 
Rand smiled slightly at the corners of 
his mouth. Mike O’Brien’s heavy 
black eyebrows beetled pugnaciously. 
In the holster below Mike’s right hip 
there was one of old Rocky Rogers’ 
single-action .44 six-guns; today he was 
wearing a black range hat in contrast 
to the tan flat-crowned hat on Soogan’s 
head and the gray sombrero Rand Rog¬ 
ers wore. 

There was a sound as of a moose 
crashing through the undergrowth, and 
presently the huge Kragg lurched out 
into the clearing, tripping momentarily 
on a vine and then regaining his bal¬ 
ance. He wiped a sleeve brusquely 
across his face and stood there, legs 
widespread, staring. He hitched up his 
canvaslike brown trousers and spat to¬ 
bacco juice contemptuously toward the 
three from the Rocking R, and at Rand 
Rogers particularly. 

“You learn kind o’ slow, don’t you, 
cow nurse?” 

“Always did take a heap of teachin’,” 
drawled Rand. 

“It gits kind o’ tiresome, me knock¬ 
in’ learnin’ into you,” Kragg an¬ 
nounced. “This time I may let you 
off easy. Clear out o’ here by the time 
I count five and maybe you’ll stay 
healthy.” 

“Start to count,” Rand suggested. 
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The heir to the Rocking R had no¬ 
ticed that his own six-gun, the one 
Kragg had stolen yesterday in order 
to swipe Rand alongside the head with 
it in Henderson’s office, was thrust 
down against Kragg’s hip under the 
trousers top and the broad belt which 
held up the trousers. It wasn’t a very 
smart place to carry the weapon, for 
if the gun were discharged accidentally 
the consequences could be both pain¬ 
ful and embarrassing. But maybe 
Kragg didn’t carry it there when he 
worked. He was a straw boss for the 
Henderson Co. and, though Rand 
didn’t know it, he wanted to evade 
trouble here on the company property. 
Henderson’s lashing tongue yesterday 
had made it clear he didn’t want Kragg 
causing any more trouble with cow¬ 
men. 

But the oversized lumberjack had 
made his threat and now he was obliged 
to go through with it. He started to 
count, slowly. And as he counted, his 
hand edged slowly toward the handle 
of the stolen gun. 

“One . . . two . . . three—” 

CHAPTER VIII 

RAWHIDE RESPECTS 

K RAGG was counting very slowly 
and he sounded a trifle nervous. 
His huge, bulging, hooked nose 
twitched slightly and he blinked sev¬ 
eral times. Quite possibly he was wish¬ 
ing he hadn’t been so swift on the 
talk. 

For Rand Rogers was sitting there 
calmly, relaxed, straight up in the sad¬ 
dle, reins in his left hand and his right 
resting easily on the saddle pommel. 
Four— 

Rand was motionless still, though 
the smile at the corners of his mouth 
became a little more grim. 

“Five!” Soogan yelled raucously. 
“You need some help!” 

The big lumberjack snarled and his 
hamlike right hand grabbed at the gun 
handle with more speed than many 
would have suspected him of pos¬ 
sessing. 


He had the stolen gun nearly free 
of the brown trousers when Rand’s 
right hand flashed down and to the 
right in a move almost too fast for 
the eye to follow. It was like the 
smooth motion of a striking puma’s 
paw. 

Rand’s gun roared once and Kragg 
reeled backward, blinking in almost 
idiotic stupefaction at his tingling, 
aching right hand. The .45 was no 
longer in that hand. The .45 was in 
the grass ten or twelve feet away, where 
the impact of the bullet had put it 
without touching any part of Kragg’s 
hand. 

For a long moment Kragg stood 
there gazing at’ the hand in that dazed 
manner. 

Three of the loggers nearby lifted 
their axes threateningly, growled some 
inaudible threats. 

Rand snapped a quick shot toward 
the jack who had bellowed into the 
woods for Kragg to come. The bullet 
knocked a chunk from the ax handle 
and set it to vibrating violently. The 
logger, whose name was Pete, dropped 
the ax hastily and flipped his badly 
stung hand. 

Soogan Sullivan and Mike O’Brien 
had drawn their guns, as per previous 
agreement, and focused them on the 
loggers. The two Irishmen moved 
their horses to different angles, so that 
they could cover the lumberjacks and 
at the same time keep an eye on the 
surrounding terrain whence a surprise 
might possibly come. 

Rand deftly holstered his gun and 
stared steadily at the big lumberjack. 

“Mister,” said Rand Rogers, “this 
time you’re goin’ to fight white-man 
style. No feet, no elbows, no thumbs 
in the eye, no knees in the belly—and 
no gun barrel across my head from 
behind. I reckon it’ll be right strange 
to you.” 

“An’ if you ferget yore manners,” 
Soogan told Kragg, waggling the six- 
shooter mildly, “I’m goin’ to blast yore 
innards out and around that young 
chokecherry bush yonder. I shoot just 
about as straight as my pard does.” 
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Rand swung lithely down out of the 
saddle, unbuckled his gun belt and 
hung it over the saddlehorn. Purpose¬ 
fully he strode toward Kragg. 

The young cowpuncher weighed 
about a hundred and eighty-two 
pounds stripped; the heat and hard 
work had taken him down from a hun¬ 
dred and ninety this summer. Kragg 
outweighed him by forty pounds 
heavier, not much of it fat, and was 
easily six feet three in height, two 
inches higher than Rand stood even in 
his high-heeled range boots. Further¬ 
more, Rand had taken considerable 
physical punishment these past two 
days and he hadn’t recovered from it 
entirely. His head still ached slightly, 
as did some of his muscles, especially 
where he had been kneed; there was 
still some purple around his left eye 
and the blue ridge above his right 
ear had abated only slightly. 

Perhaps it was these uncomfortable 
souvenirs of his two previous en¬ 
counters with Kragg that gave Rand 
some of that extra lift he needed. 

K RAGG had come back to normal 
now, which was to say his vanity 
and arrogance were perched in the mid¬ 
dle of a snarl bordered by a sneer. 

“So you didn’t git a bellyful yet?” 
he rasped. 

“Nope,” Rand said—and hooked a 
fast left to Kragg’s belly. It was like 
socking a sod hut. 

The huge lumberjack roared several 
words not to be found in any polite 
dictionary and rushed, his mighty arms 
flailing clumsily but viciously. 

Rand side-stepped, ducked and 
slammed his right hard to the midriff, 
aiming for the solar plexus, that pain- 
provoking cluster of nerves just under 
the wishbone. He didn’t hit the target 
dead center, but it touched the outer 
fringes. Kragg grunted, gasped, but 
straightened quickly and whirled. 

This cleared forest ground was too 
soft to be ideal for Rand’s style of 
fighting which, against a bigger man, 
depended upon fast footwork and 
swiftly slashing motion. Now, as 


Kragg charged again, Rand feinted a 
left hook at that soft spot. The big 
logger jerked his massive hands down 
instinctively for protection—and Rand 
threw the right hard into Kragg’s face. 
It made a splatting sound that could 
be heard rods away. The lumberjack’s 
huge nose seemed suddenly twice as 
wide and not so high as it had been, 
and there was a notable amount of 
crimson achieving quick liberty. 

Kragg shook his head from side to 
side like a crazed bull, roared some 
more of his assortment of words and 
phrases and charged head down. It 
was then that Rand Rogers really went 
to work on him. Rand’s fist-fighting 
cowpuncher friend had taught him 
quite a bit about it years ago—and 
one of the things he had stressed was 
the importance of making the opponent 
crazy-angry. A crazy-angry opponent 
is already half beaten. Boiling rage 
creates within the body a chemical poi¬ 
son, which, in turn, spreads to the 
muscles, tenses them too much and 
spoils their co-ordination; it also 
throws the nervous system temporarily 
off the track. 

Kragg floundered, roared, charged 
impotently. Several times his wildly 
flailing fists grazed Rand, but that was 
the big lumberjack’s best. And steadily 
now the Rocking R puncher was slash¬ 
ing him to a gashed, bloody, reeling 
hulk. Rand wasn’t yet trying for a 
knockout. The anger inside him was 
cold and mental; he had been careful 
not to let it surge- through his emo¬ 
tional structure the way the logger had 
done. By Rand’s code this bull of the 
woods deserved merciless treatment 
and he was getting it. 

Left and right, left and right, three 
left hooks in a row, two right crosses 
in a row and then back to the old one- 
two. Those accurately aimed rapiers 
had spread the huge nose so that now 
it was a monstrosity. Kragg had spat 
out several front teeth and others were 
loosened. His naturally big lips were 
puffed to almost twice their normal 
size. There were abrasions all over his 
face and bruises all over the front and 
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sides of his massive body above the 
waistline. 

Rand had gone easy on Kragg’s eyes, 
saving them for the end, not wanting 
to blast and shred even so vicious an 
animal as Kragg if his eyes were swelled 
shut and he was thus unable to see the 
movements of his antagonist. 

T HE young Rocking R rancher very 
nearly had cause to regret this com¬ 
parative bit of chivalry regarding 
Kragg’s eyes. For as the mountainous 
lumberjack charged now, Rand backed 
one step, started to side-step—and the 
high heel of his boot caught on a tough 
ground-creeper vine. 

He tripped and went down. Kragg 
rushed at him, plainly intending to 
stomp him with the calked logging 
boots. 

But at that moment a chunk of lead 
from Soogan’s six-gun snarled a warn¬ 
ing about six inches from Kragg’s fore¬ 
head. The big lumberjack’s hearing 
was still functioning and he wasn’t too 
crazy-angry to know that was no 
hornet serenading him. He halted ab¬ 
ruptly and turned for a moment to 
glare at Soogan. 

“You stand there and take it, hom- 
bre!” Soogan instructed him. “That 
is, unless you want that chokecherry 
bush decorated!” 

Rand arose and for a moment he 
and the logger faced each other—the 
cowpuncher cool and unmarked, the 
lumberjack a panting grotesque mess. 

“To borrow a phrase from you,” 
Rand said, “it gets kind o’ tiresome, 
this knockin’ some manners into you. 
How about some nice quiet sleep 
around this time?” 

Again Kragg roared and charged. 
This time Rand didn’t side-step. He 
weaved and hooked his left to Kragg’s 
right eye, came up and planted the 
right hard against the left eye. Then 
the young puncher side-stepped and 
let Kragg flounder past. 

When Kragg came in once more, 
Rand neither weaved nor side-stepped. 
He merely leaned back for added lev- 
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erage and threw his best straight right 
directly to the left point of the big lum¬ 
berjack’s chin. It thudded solidly 
home, with perfect timing to give it 
full impact. 

Kragg’s eyes turned glassy and for 
a moment he stood there, tottering like 
some great oak sawed through on a 
level near its base. Then, slowly, gath¬ 
ering speed on the way, he fell for¬ 
ward onto his face and lay there sod- 
denly. 

“Sure an’ when they fall face for¬ 
ward ’tis seldom they’re soon arisin’. 
Well-aimed, me bhoy!” Mike nodded 
approval. 

“Now it’s my turn,” Soogan an¬ 
nounced. The Rocking R puncher, 
who considered himself in his prime 
despite his forty-nine years, was focus¬ 
ing his gaze on the logger known as 
Pete. “Unless my pale-blue eyes’re 
failin’ me,” Soogan stated, “you’re the 
coyote who used the knees an’ feet on 
me in Thorne’s saloon two days ago, 
along with another skunkaroo about 
yore size, which same I don’t see sid¬ 
in’ you now. Except for Mike an’ his 
shotgun, you were goin’ to kick my 
ribs in after the two of you knocked 
me out foul.” 

Pete, in common with the other log¬ 
gers standing around nearby, had been 
gazing with awe at Kragg’s fallen fig¬ 
ure. Now, gulping a couple of times 
noisily, Pete turned and stared at 
Soogan Sullivan. 

The middle-aged Irishman dis¬ 
mounted, not so calmly as his younger 
boss had done it, and hung his gun 
belt on the saddlehorn. 

Rand, breathing deeply and flexing 
his arms, had been gazing down at 
Kragg’s battered hulk in calm satisfac¬ 
tion. He turned now and nodded at 
Soogan. 

“Go ahead. Work him over. I don’t 
see his side-kick. We’ll get him later.” 

M AYBE Pete was partially para¬ 
lyzed by what he had just seen 
or maybe he just wasn’t very good at 
fist fighting; at any rate, he didn’t last 
long. Though an inch or so shorter 


than the Irishman, Pete was heavy-set 
and weighed easily ten pounds more; 
Soogan was about the same size as 
Rand. The puncher tore into Pete 
with both hands, and what the elder 
puncher lacked in boxing skill he made 
up in sincerity. Pete fought back, but 
Soogan threw them faster and with 
better timing. He concentrated on the 
head and within a minute had knocked 
Pete down twice. The third time Pete 
went down he stayed down, though not 
out cold. He decided somewhat grog- 
gily that the pitching was a little too 
swift for him in this league and under 
these prize-ring rules, to which he was 
so thoroughly unaccustomed. 

“Why don’t you get up?” demanded 
Soogan, glowering. 

“Think I’m crazy?” Pete asked. “I 
ain’t used to this parlor stuff. There’ll 
be some other day.” 

Mike O’Brien guffawed. “Sure an’ 
you’d better make it night, from some 
alley, if you want to be beatin’ the 
blue-eyed Irish. Second in this 
wor-r-ld they are only to the black 
Irish, bejivers!” 

Soogan turned around and glared at 
his friend. “You got black from hidin’ 
out in coal bins ever’ time a rabbit 
came yore way! Le’s see you take 
care o’ one of these timber ticks.” 

“ ’Twould be a pleasure, blue eyes,” 
Mike quoth, starting to dismount. 
“Fat and whiskey-trained though I am, 
I see no man here who—” 

“Stay aboard that cayuse!” Rand or¬ 
dered crisply. It wasn’t so much that 
he doubted Mike’s willingness or abil¬ 
ity—though certainly the ex-bartender 
was in no shape to tackle these work- 
toughened loggers—as it was a dislike 
for fighting just for the sake of fight¬ 
ing. The Rocking R men had never 
so much as seen these other lumber¬ 
jacks before. Possibly they were all 
right. There could be honorable lum¬ 
berjacks just as there could be dis¬ 
honorable cowpunchers. 

“But ’tis a challenge hurled in me 
teeth!” protested Mike. 

“The devil with that,” Rand said. 
“We’ve got nothing against these other 


: “Killers? Did you say kill- 


- . • Any . 

sayin’ it, no. But who 


galoots until they get out of line. And 
maybe you’ve forgotten why we came 
here. We’re on the trail of three kill¬ 
ers. Remember?” 

One of 
and asked: 
ers?” 

“I said 

“Not to 
killed who?” 

“Somebody 
robbed the s£ 
and killed o 
That wasn’t 
it?” 

“Nope. Especially not if.he was a 
good cook. Or was it a her?” 

“It was a him, and he was a plenty 
good cook and a right good man,” 
Rand said. “A Mex—and better than 
most of the white men I’ve seen around 
these parts lately. He was three quar¬ 
ters Indian and one quarter Spanish. 
Like it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Spread the word around among 

How many of you jacks are there?” 

“Couple dozen now. And a dozen 
men makin’ the back-water lake. When 


this loggin’ job gets goin’ good there’ll 
be plenty more. Why?” 

“Any of you go to town on horse¬ 
back last night?” 

“Half dozen or so. Some of us went 
in buggies. Why?” 

“Just wondered.” Rand paused and 
looked at them all levelly, each in turn. 
“Most of you look like right gents. 
I’ve got no grudge against loggers just 
because they’re loggers. Savvy? But 
your two friends here got out of line 
and the three who tackled our ranch 
last night got a heap i 
line. If any of you hap, 
been among last night’s t 
in’ you a warning that you never gave 
us: when we catch up with ’em, if we 
do, we won’t hang our guns on the sad- 
dlehorns. Is that straight enough?” 

jack. “We don’t like killers either. A 
little friendly mayhem’s all right now 
and then, but killin’ is too permanent. 

“How do you know it was three log¬ 
gers?” another lumberjack asked. 

in^°to make fttokKke uT Anybody 
can buy a pair of loggers’ shoes.” 

Rand nodded. “I’ve thought of that. 
It’s why we’ll take it easy till we’re 
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sure, or till somebody howls like a 
timber wolf across our path.” 

“If we learn anything, we’ll let you 
know, cowpoke,” promised the first 
jack. “Maybe you don’t fight exactly 
the style some of us fight, but you’re 
fair-to-middlin’ at your own brand and 
we still ain’t partial to killers. Can’t 
ever tell who they’ll get a cravin’ for 
next.” 

Several of the others nodded assent 
to this statement. 

“Well,” Rand said, “we’re goin’ 
down through this camp. Anybody 
object?” 

Nobody did. 

They proceeded, after Rand re¬ 
trieved his stolen gun. 

CHAPTER IX 

IRATE INTERVIEW 

W ITHOUT difficulty, the three men 
from the Rocking R followed 
down the river bank to the place where 
the large artificial back-water lake was 
being dug with the fresnos and scrap¬ 
ers. 

There, on the north brink of the lake- 
to-be, the tracks of the bandits’ horses 
ended abruptly. 

“Appears the varmints rode down 
into the lake bed last night an’ the 
scrapers scraped all their tracks away 
haulin’ out fresh dirt today,” Soogan 
surmised. 

“Yes.” Rand nodded. “Maybe we 
can pick the tracks up again over near 
the stables.” 

The company’s stables, bunkhouses, 
tool sheds and other buildings were 
west of this western half of the build¬ 
ing lake. Rand led the way around 
the sizable lake excavation to the main 
shack which served as the company’s 
on-the-property office. 

A lean, sharp-eyed man came out of 
the office. There was an air of au¬ 
thority about him. He had a brown 
brush-type mustache and his clothes 
were more citified than those of the 
lumberjacks. 

He stared piercingly at the three 
cowmen. “Looking for somebody?” 


“Yes,” Rand said. “The top dog 
hereabouts.” 

“I’m the foreman. My name’s 
Yardley. What do you want?” 

“We’re on the. trail of three killers 
who robbed the safe at our Rocking R 
Ranch last night and shot the cook in 
the getaway. The bandit who did the 
job on the safe wore loggers’ calks on 
his boots—and the trail of their three 
horses led right here'to this camp. To 
the edge of that back-water lake you’re 
diggin’, at any rate. Mind if we look 
at the shoes of all your saddle horses?” 

Yardley didn’t reply directly. In¬ 
stead, he asked: “Is your name Rog¬ 
ers?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“I’ve heard it on good authority that 
you’re a trouble maker, and that you 
don’t like loggers or the forward prog¬ 
ress of this frontier country.” 

Rand smiled grimly at the corners 
of his mouth. “I don’t like loggers who 
step on my toes. But I certainly don’t 
object to straight-shootin’ progress. So 
I reckon you heard mostly wrong. Now 
do we get permission to inspect those 
horses’ shoes?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I think you’re here to 
snoop around and make trouble some 
way. This story about robbery and 
murder is thin, from where my ears 
are perched.” 

“Maybe you’d like ’em perched off 
apart from yore head,” Soogan sug¬ 
gested. 

“Don’t threaten me, you circus-faced 
cow valet!” Yardley rasped angrily. 
“You’re trespassing. Get off this prop¬ 
erty. If you have any alleged trouble, 
go to the law about it the way civilized 
men do.” 

“That’s one trouble with the sher¬ 
iff,” Rand drawled. “He’s plumb civi¬ 
lized, meanin’ he’s plenty corrupted 
by it. Around these parts it’s faster 
to handle these things firsthand. Now, 
how about our takin’ a look at those 
horseshoes?” 

“Wo/” 

"In that case, I reckon, we’ll have to 
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look without your permission. Come 
on, gents.” 

“I wouldn’t advise you to try it,” 
Yardley stated between clenched teeth. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, huh?” Soogan’s 
six-gun was suddenly in his hand and 
focusing on the foreman’s brisket. “I 
wouldn’t advise you to hand out yore 
advice so freelike, stranger. But I’d 
a heap advise you to lead the way out 
to them stables.” 

Yardley stood there for a moment, 
glaring. Then he turned and headed 
for the stables to the rear of the camp 
clearing. 

T HERE were no lumberjacks nearby, 
most of the crew being out in the 
woods on either side of the river. 

Scowling and muttering, Yardley 
opened the main stable door. The trio 
dismounted and followed the foreman 
into the place. 

In the stalls were a dozen saddle 
horses and several teams of light draft 
horses for use on buckboards or bug¬ 
gies. 

Leaving Mike, who didn’t know too 
much about horses or horseshoes, to 
keep an eye on Yardley, Rand and 
Soogan went from stall to stall inspect¬ 
ing the hoofs of each saddle horse. 

They looked particularly for that 
one with the peculiarly bent outside 
ealk on the right foot. Although no 
two horseshoes in the world leave ex¬ 
actly the same print after the horses 
have worn the shoes for a time, there 
are some general types and sizes that 
are almost impossible to distinguish 
one from the other without very accu¬ 
rate measuring devices. Two of the 
bandits’ horses had worn shoes that 
were without any marked distinctions, 
though Rand had measured each care¬ 
fully in his mind and thought he might 
recognize them with a little luck. That 
bent calk would be fairly easy to spot. 

But none of the shoes had that bent 
calk and none had much general re¬ 
semblance even to the undistinguished 
shoes of the other two bandit horses. 

Rand and Soogan even inspected the 
light draft horses, but their shoes were 


even farther out of probability. 

Soogan scratched his head. “Looks 
like them three hosses done climbed a 
tree somewhere.” 

Rand turned and addressed Yard- 
ley: 

“Are there any saddle horses bein’ 
used today, out of these stables?” 

“No,” Yardley said sullenly. 

Wanting to be thorough, Rand in¬ 
spected the several other stables, but 
they were all empty, being devoted to 
the heavy animals now pulling the 
fresnos and scrapers down there in the 
creation of the artificial lake bed on 
each side of the river. 

“We’re goin’ down to inspect the 
edges of that lake you’re working on, 
stranger,” Rand announced. “Come 
along with us, to make it look official.” 

They went down. The teamsters 
looked up at them curiously but said 
nothing, seeing the foreman with them. 

Between the buildings and the west¬ 
ern edge of the lake-to-be there were 
myriad hoofprints, all mixed up, but 
all those of the heavy work horses. 

The Rocking R trio, with the surly 
foreman moving with them grudgingly 
on foot, inspected the ground all around 
the big space being excavated, but 
there was no sign of the three sets of 
hoofprints. 

Finally Rand shook his head slowly. 
“They just vanished down into your 
dry lake, stranger. I reckon there’s an 
explanation this side of the super¬ 
natural, but right now I don’t know 
what it is.” 

“And I don’t know how you figure 
to get away with this bulldozing me 
at the point of a gun!” Yardley said 
angrily. 

“All our guns have been holstered 
since we left the stables,” Rand 
pointed out. “We had to persuade you 
some way, didn’t we—and you don’t 
look to be much account with your 
fists.” 

“You’d better not show up around 
here again!” Yardley told them threat¬ 
eningly. “We’ll know what to look for 
next time.” 

“I have no intention of showing up 
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here again—unless it’s necessary,” 
Rand told him levelly. 

They departed, heading down the 
river toward town, but keeping an eye 
on Yardley as they went; he might 
possibly carry a hide-out gun and he 
might consider a back a fine broad tar¬ 
get. 

I T was well on in the afternoon when 
the Rocking R trio reached the 
northern edge of Main Street in Lariat. 
Although they had watched carefully 
along both banks of the sluggish, 
muddy river they had seen no trace of 
the hoofprints. 

“Mighty peculiar how they plumb 
disappeared thataway,” Soogan mut¬ 
tered. 

“A great many things seem peculiar 
until they’re explained—and then they 
often turn out to be fairly simple, after 
all. To unlock the door to any kind 
of mystery you first have to find a 
key.” 

“You don’t reckon that tinhorn gam¬ 
bler Thorne or that polecat banker 
Burton hired them three bandits?” 
asked Soogan. 

“Well, from what I read in Thorne’s 
eyes the other day after Mike threw 
that soggy bartender apron in his face, 
he wouldn’t mind gettin’ some poison 
out of his system, backhanded. And 
it wouldn’t cause that fat hog Burton 
any grief if he had to take over the 
best part of Rocking R next year— 
which he can do unless we pay off that 
mortgage with six percent interest. And 
our present prospects aren’t bright. 
Which reminds me.” 

“Of what?” 

“That we’re makin’ another visit to 
Henderson. I am, anyway. You two 
wait outside and catch me on the sec¬ 
ond bounce in case I come out the way 
I did yesterday.” 

“He speeds the partin’ guest, does 
he?” Soogan grunted and added: “All 
right.” 

It was but a short distance to the 
white office building there on the west 
side of the northern end of Main Street. 


A few moments later, Rand was dis¬ 
mounting and striding into the place, 
his recovered six-gun thrust under the 
belt of his chaps. It wasn’t danger¬ 
ous there, for when it had been knocked 
from Kragg’s hand, the mechanism had 
been jammed. 

This time Rand ignored the book¬ 
keeper in the outer office and proceeded 
directly to the back. Henderson’s of¬ 
fice door was open partially as it had 
been on the two previous visits. 

Evidently Henderson had heard 
Rand’s approach this time, for the lum¬ 
berman was staring across his desk 
tensely, leaning forward. 

Rand came to a halt a few feet away 
from the desk and pulled the jammed 
gun out from under his belt brusquely. 

“I just got this back—and you’ll 
note that the big coyote you hired 
didn’t have enough speed to bend the 
barrel on my head when he stole the 
gun from my holster and hit me with 
it while my back was turned.” 

“That was regrettable,” Henderson 
said. “I assure you that hitting you 
with your gun was his own idea and 
distinctly not orders from me. I merely 
told him to disarm you and throw you 
out if you acted unreas—” 

“I reckon you’re a liar,” Rand told 
him. Some of that restrained anger 
was edging into his voice. “I’ve learned 
how come the water’s muddy in the 
river, too. You’d better send orders 
up to your camp right pronto for those 
galoots to quit dumpin’ that light soil 
into the rapids. If you don’t order it, 
I aim to take care of it myself—after 
I’ve taken care of you. What you 
need right -now is about four ounces 
of teeth backed down your throat 
and—” 

“So now you’re around making 
threats behind a gun, are you? How 
dare you use that tone to my father?” 

T HE voice came through the air with 
considerable heat from th# rear end 
of the room. Rand whirled around— 
and stared. 

“So it’s you,” he said. 
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“Yes. Certainly it’s I,” the girl in¬ 
formed him. 

She was wearing a different dress and 
sunbonnet today. But the brown eyes 
were snapping just as irately as they 
had on her first meeting with Rand, 
and her small, roundish face was just 
as comely. 

Henderson was staring. “You know 
this man, Verene?” 

“Yes, unfortunately,” she said. “Two 
days ago he insulted me and—” 

“He what?" 

Her face flushed. “He said he 
wouldn’t marry me ... I mean he—” 
She broke off in confusion, but tilted 
her head defiantly. 

“Eh? Let’s get this straight,” Hen¬ 
derson said, scowling but regarding 
them with interest. “Start afresh, 
please.” 

She made a new try: “He ... he 
stopped the horse hitched to my buggy 
when it was running down Main Street 
the other day and . . . and then he 
seemed to think he was a hero or some¬ 
thing so he became abusive with his 
tongue.” 

“How?” Henderson inquired sharply. 

“He the same as called me a feather- 
headed fool and other things! He—” 

“Rogers, is this true?” grated Hen¬ 
derson. 

Slowly, Rand turned around and 
face the lumberman. 

“Absolutely,” the young puncher 
said. “But she’s not tellin’ you the 
half of it. I’m likewise a hog, a mangy 
timber wolf and a ring-tailed skunk. 
Far be it from me to dispute the word 
of a lady.” He turned and bowed 
mockingly to the girl. Then he turned 
to face Henderson once more and 
added: “I came in here to work you 
over a little for that play your lumber¬ 
jacks pulled on me in here yesterday. 
But I reckon your daughter’s skirts can 
shield you this time. I’ve heard it 
said that in the eyes of a young lobo 
a papa lobo is a thing of beauty. So 
I won’t embarrass you in front of her.” 

“How chivalrous! Especially from 
behind that gun!” the girl said scorn¬ 
fully. 


“This gun won’t work, lady,” Rand 
told her. “It got mauled a mite in 
the process of bein’ recaptured. Ask 
your old man why I had to recapture 
it.” He paused a moment, stared at 
Henderson. “I hope you’ve got it 
straight, there hadn’t better be any 
muddy water in the river tomorrow. 
Our cattle don’t like to drink it and 
they’re losin’ weight fast because of it.” 

He turned and strode out. 

Verene Henderson stared after him. 
She had been in that back part of the 
room gazing into the mirror hanging 
on the wall when Rand had entered. 
Now there was swift remorse in her 
face. She started to call after the 
Rocking R puncher—and then she 
checked herself. She turned toward 
her scowling father and blurted: 

“I ... I really think he did me 
a big favor. That . . . that runaway 
horse might have gotten me killed. I 
. . . dad, he’s really not such a . . . 
a what did he call himself? ... a 
skunk. I guess my—” 

“You revealed your admiration to 
him somewhat strangely, if I may say 
so.” Henderson smiled wryly. 

Her eyes widened. “Dad, why do 
you two hate each other so much? Is 
it—” 

Henderson shrugged. “Hate isn’t 
quite the word, Verene. Not on my 
part, at least. It’s—” 

“Did you have him hit over the head 
with his gun when his back was 
turned?” 

“No. But he was hit over the head 
that way—by Kragg. And young 
Rogers thinks I ordered it done. I 
imagine it will be difficult to convince 
him otherwise.” 

Verene went over to the window and 
stared out thoughtfully. “Dam him, 
he’s sort of a . . .a handsome g— 
What’s that word? Galoot? Yes. 
Sort of a handsome galoot.” 

Henderson smiled. “Tsk! Remem¬ 
ber when you were six years old that 
you promised me you’d marry nobody 
but a rich man—so that you can main- 
Continued on page 122 
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Continued from page 120 
tain me comfortably in my declining 
years.” 

O UT front, Rand mounted his buck¬ 
skin cow pony silently. 

“Didn’t hear no blows struck,” 
Soogan stated. 

Rand pointed to the horse and the 
buggy nearby. It was an older horse, 
and tamer than the one Rand had 
stopped. “Remember that she-cata- 
mount of the runaway?” 

“Shore. What about her?” 

“She’s Henderson’s daughter.” 
Soogan guffawed, the waxed up¬ 
thrust points of his mustache quiver¬ 
ing slightly. “Har! Pleasant family 
circle it’ll be—with him for a pappy- 
in-law!” 

“Your jokes could stand some polish- 
in’,” Rand told him sourly. 

They rode on down Main Street. 
Three gun-hung saddle tramps and a 
town gambler came out of Myles 
Thome’s Black Bull Saloon & Gam¬ 
bling Hall, where Mike O’Brien had 
been bartender until two days ago, 
when the brawl had occurred. The 
three roughly dressed strangers and 
the gambler looked at the Rocking R 
trio narrowly from under their hats but 
continued on down the street. 

“Maybe the Thorne gintlcman is 
hirin’ himself some fresh protection,” 
Mike suggested. 

They saw the hawk-faced Thome 
staring out the front window at them 
as they rode past. But the gambler’s 
face didn’t change expression. That 
fact in itself could be ominous. Thorne 
was a man who could hide much be¬ 
hind his eyes and poker face. 

CHAPTER X 

NIGHT PARLEY 

BOUT a block farther down, the 
Rocking R trio encountered Sher¬ 
iff Zimmerman and Dr. Wall, who 
acted as coroner. They were crossing 
the street from the undertaker’s estab¬ 
lishment. 

Zimmerman was a pompous, blub- 


bery, blustery official with drooping 
mustache, a whiskey-red nose and eyes 
a trifle too small and close-set to be 
reassuring. Dr. Wall was a withered, 
testy-tempered little man. 

“Hey, thar.” Zimmerman held up 
his hand importantly. He addressed 
himself to Rand. “Yore old man brung 
in that dead Mex. Strictly agin’ the 
law. W hen thar’s a murder, the carcass 
ain’t supposed to be teched till the 
sheriff an’ coroner has had a look at 
it fer clues an’ stuff. You broke the 
law bringin’ him in thataway an’ we 
don’t like it.” 

“Absolutely illegal,” Dr. W r all 
snapped, in a roosterish voice. 

Rand leaned forward, calmly crossed 
his arms on the saddlehorn and gazed 
at the lawman. “So you don’t like it, 
eh?” 

“Looks suspicious you was in such 
a hurry to git him into town an’ wipe 
up all the evidence out thar.” 

“Why, you pot-bellied, insinuatin’—” 
Soogan began. 

“It’s been done afore.” Sheriff Zim¬ 
merman’s eyes narrowed suspiciously 
in their surrounding rolls of suet. “On’y 
four year or so ago out to the Box A 
a hairpin shot the cook account he fig- 
gered the cook was tryin’ to poison 
’em. What can happen onct can hap¬ 
pen twict.” 

“One more crack like that out o’ 
you,” Soogan roared, “an’ that star 
you’re wearing’ll get pinned back an’ 
below where it belongs!” 

“You threatenin’ the law?” Zimmer¬ 
man blustered. 

“Yeah! I’m threatenin’ the law!” 
roared Soogan. “What’ve you been 
doin’ today toward runnin’ down them 
three killers?” 

Zimmerman flushed and scowled. 
“I’m tendin’ to my job as I see fit an’ 
I don’t need no help from you.” 

“And we’re not askin’ any help from 
you,” Rand told him. “But from now 
on keep that tongue curled back where 
it belongs.” 

Rand gestured and the three rode 
down the street, leaving the sheriff 
Continued on gage 121 
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and the coroner glowering after them. 

“How did that spalpeen ever man¬ 
age to get elected?” Mike asked. 

Rand shrugged. “Spent a pile of 
money electioneerin’. Was free with 
the cigars and whiskey and had a good 
line of palaver. I reckon the money 
was furnished by the local gamblers 
and saloonkeepers. Zimmerman over¬ 
looks anything they do out of. line.” 

A BLOCK farther down, on the west 
side of the street, they saw the 
Rocking R buckboard with the horses 
tied to a post in front of the Con¬ 
solidated Bank. Rand assumed cor¬ 
rectly that his father was in there talk¬ 
ing to Bill Burton, the banker. The 
younger Rogers was about to ride over, 
dismount and go into the building. 
But at that moment his father and 
Larsen emerged, trailed by Burton. 

There was an expression of regret on 
the banker’s features. He, too, was 
fat, but there was a sleekness about 
him in contrast to the crudeness of 
the sheriff. 

Rand rode over the near the side¬ 
walk. 

The banker was saying: “Sorry, but 
that’s the best I can do, Rocky. Some¬ 
times these dry seasons come four or 
five in a row up in this country, though 
I’ll admit that hasn’t happened in 
twenty years or more. But I can’t 
loan out much more of the bank’s 
money on such speculative gambles un¬ 
less the security is exceptionally good 
for the amount loaned. If it was up 
to me, I’d like to help you out, but 
every bank has a board of directors, 
you know.” He raised his arms a few 
inches and let them fall to his side. 

Old Rocky growled something in¬ 
audible, not looking at Burton. 

“I realize this robbery you tell me 
about makes your situation bad, my 
friend,” the banker continued, “but 
there isn’t much I can do about it if 
you don’t care to accept those specified 
terms for a mortgage on the remainder 
of your ranch.” 

Rocky muttered, more to himself: 


“—with beef prices down to rock bot¬ 
tom in Omaha and Chicago.” And to 
Burton: “We’ll make it some way with¬ 
out yore kindly offer of assistance.” 

The banker shrugged, nodded to 
Rand, said “Good day,” stiffly, and 
went back into the bank. 

Old Rocky looked up at his son. 
“Well? You run ’em down?” 

“No.” 

“I didn’t figure you would. That’s 
why I came here to sound out that 
skinflint on some fresh money.” He 
broke off, stared moodily at the side¬ 
walk. “I’ve known honest bankers in 
my time, but I don’t reckon any set¬ 
tled in this county.” 

“What’d he offer?” 

“Four thousand bucks for a full 
mortgage of one year on the remainin’ 
half of the ranch. It’s worth fifteen 
to twenty thousand.” 

“Well, he’s the banker.” Rand 
shrugged. “We can sell off a few head 
of beef for runnin’ expenses, till we get 
back that three thousand.” 

“You still figure to get it back, do 
you?” There was more than a trace 
of bitter skepticism in old Rocky’s 
tone. 

“Rand nodded soberly, then asked: 
“When will Pablo be ready to bury?” 

“Tomorrow afternoon, accordin’ to 
the undertaker.” 

“Well, we’ll come back to town to¬ 
morrow noon,” Rand said. “It’s get- 
tin’ on toward evenin’ and there’s not 
much more we can do in the way of 
lookin’ for those three bandits today. 
Somehow I’ve got a feeling they’re still 
around these parts.” 

After making a few small purchases, 
the five from the Rocking R headed 
back to the ranch. It was sundown 
when they arrived and after a make¬ 
shift supper, they all turned in for the 
night. 

I N the timberland several miles east 
of Lariat town, two hours after sun¬ 
down, a man was speaking in a smooth 
tone to three other men. All four were 
on horseback. The black night masked 
their faces—not that that was neces- 
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sary so far as they were concerned. 
They knew each other. The three in 
the rough range clothes were in the 
employ of the man who spoke in the 
smooth, low tones. He was saying 
now: 

“Close to three thousand dollars, eh? 
All right. We split as per agreement. 
You keep fifteen hundred and split it 
three ways among you and I keep the 
rest. You’re getting very good pay, 
considering that I do the planning for 
you and considering how well your 
identities are covered and what little 
risk you take.” 

“It turned out all right,” one of the 
other riders said gruffly. “But we 
didn’t figger on the gunplay. Some of 
them slugs came uncomfortable close.” 

“You’re quite sure they didn’t get 
a good look at you?” 

“It was gettin’ dark by the time 
the old hombre raised the upstairs win¬ 
der, an’ .1 was near a hundred yards 
away by then. Don’t reckon they even 
saw what kind of clothes I was wearin’. 
Besides, I had on that bandanna mask. 


Nope, they ain’t got any idee what I 
look like—an’ certainly not what my 
two pards here look like.” 

“Good,” said the smooth voice. There 
was a pause while he cupped a match 
in his hands and counted the money 
which had been handed him by the 
gruff-toned man. “Adds up all right.” 
He grunted in satisfaction and added: 
“You all understand your duties to 
night? You’re sure you understand 
the use of that nitroglycerin? It’s 
touchy stuff.” 

“You don’t have to tell me it’s 
touchy,” the gruff voice stated. “I 
wasn’t a powder monkey on the rail¬ 
road three years for nothin’.” 

“I guess I can rely on you to em¬ 
ploy good judgment. You don’t want 
to be blown to bits any more than I 
want you to be blown.” 

“You guess good, mister.” 

“Then it’s set,” said the smooth 
voice. “I’m going back to town now; 
I’ll circle around and go in by the south 
road. You space your arrivals a half- 
hour or more apart, arriving from dif- 
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ferent directions—and I must ask you 
not to be seen together in town any 
more. You were together for a while 
this afternoon and that was a mistake, 
even though you were with others, too, 
most of that time. You should profess 
to be strangers or at least no more than 
casual acquaintances. By now the 
Rocking R men are certainly aware 
that there were three of you—and it’s 
best not to give them any grounds 
for suspicion.” 

The gruff voice grunted assent. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” the 
smooth voice said. 

They split up and eventually, by 
different routes, went to town. 

Not even the moon observed their 
identities, for the moon was behind 
a heavy screen of clouds. But in the 
town of Lariat there were at least three 
different men, residing there more or 
less permanently, who spoke in smooth 
voices, with the sheen of education on 
their speech. 

CHAPTER XI 

FRAME-UP NOT FANTASTIC 

F ALSE dawn was breaking over the 
rolling green-and-brown expanse 
of the Rocking R when three horsemen 
rode at a slow but ominous lope down 
the lane to the ranchhouse. The riders 
dismounted in the front yard, dropped 
their horses’ reins to the ground and 
strode up onto the porch. 

Officially the bigger man pounded on 
the front door with his massive fist. 

“Come down hyar an’ open!” he 
roared. 

Upstairs in their separate rooms, 
Rand Rogers and his father awakened 
abruptly. Rand’s room was in the 
front. He went to the open window 
and looked out. The veranda roof pre¬ 
vented his seeing who was on the porch 
below, but he thought he recognized 
the voice as that of Sheriff Zimmer¬ 
man. 

“Who’s down there?” Rand asked. 
“Come down an’ see!” 

Rand pulled on his trousers, hastily 
donned shirt, gun belt and boots and 








went downstairs. His father, some¬ 
what slower in his reactions, also was 
dressing, somewhat grumpily. 

The heir to the Rocking R jerked 
the front door open. 

It was Sheriff Zimmerman, all right. 
With him were his gaunt, surly deputy 
and the withered, irascible Dr. Wall. 

Rand looked them over for a mo¬ 
ment with no cordiality. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Want to return somethin’ you lost.” 
Sheriff’s Zimmerman’s eyes held a sly, 
gloating expression and his voice was 
oily with what he presumed to be guile. 

“Somethin’ I lost?” Rand’s brows 
furrowed. 

“Yeah. These yores?” From his 
hip pocket the lawman pulled a pair 
of buckskin gantlets. From the qual¬ 
ity of the leather and the workman¬ 
ship, they must have cost at least fif¬ 
teen dollars. 

Rand looked at them and blinked 
slowly. “Yes. They’re mine. My 
mother gave ’em to me for Christmas 
when I was nineteen, about eight years 
ago. She had the name Rand sewed 
into the wrist of the left glove and the 
name Rogers sewed into the wrist of 
the right one. See it? I’ve kept ’an 
as a sort of keepsake. But how—” 

“I noticed the name sewed into them 
gloves, shore enough,” the sheriff said 
with harsh sarcasm. “So have some 
other people who remember where I 
found ’em.” 

“But I never use ’em,” Rand told 
him. “They’ve been on a bookcase in 
the library for years. How could you 
have found—” 

“I guess you got nervous last night,” 
Dr. Wall rasped, “bein’ as you’re likely 
not too experienced at crackin’ safes. 
In the excitement and the dark it seems 
pretty evident you forgot about them 
—and left them by the safe.” 

“The noise o’ the explosion likely 
scared the pants half offn you,” the 
sheriff put in, “so you left the gloves 
there. Likely you took off the gloves 
after borin’ the hole in the safe to put 
in that nitroglycerin stuff, an’ figgered 
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to count the money in yore bare hands 
after the safe door was blowed.” 

Rand stared, hard. “Safe? Blew 
what safe? Are you loco?” 

“No, we ain’t loco,” the gaunt dep¬ 
uty snarled. “The safe in the town 
office of the Henderson Loggin* Co. 
was blowed about two o’clock this 
momin’ an’ about eight thousand dol¬ 
lars was stole. You got plumb away 
and to wherever yore hoss was hid, 
before any of us could git to the scene. 
An’ yore gloves was lyin’ there beside 
the safe where you left them. It was 
mighty careless of you, mister.” 

“Twenty years in the pen at the 
least,” Dr. Wall declared with gloating 
satisfaction. 

“You’re crazy as a flock of bedbugs,” 
-Rand said curtly. He backed away 
several steps watchfully—and bumped 
into his father standing behind him. 

It was then Rand noticed that the 
deputy’s six-gun was centered on his 
heart—and the guns of the sheriff and 
the coroner, who, no doubt, was dep¬ 
utized for this job, sprang into sight 
very promptly. 

“Elevate, both o’ yuh!” the sheriff 
ordered. 

There was nothing else to do in the 
circumstances. Both Rand and Rocky 
raised their hands slowly, quick anger 
in their eyes. 

“This is about as ratty a frame-up 
as I ever heard of,” Rocky growled. 
“You think you can make it stick?” 

“It’s no frame-up. The evidence is 
conclusive. Take those gloves from 
Rogers and take their guns, Ed.” 
Wall’s voice held a note of venomous 
triumph as he spoke to them and the 
deputy. 

The deputy, Ed Akers, took the 
Rogers’ six-guns. 

A T that moment Soogan, Mike and 
Larsen came around the corner 
of the house. They looked sleepy and 
their guns were in holsters. 

“What’s all the bellerin’ about?” 
Soogan demanded. 

The sheriff whirled and pointed his 
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gun at them. “Elevate, you mangy 
hairpins!” 

Soogan stared in angry surprise. 
Mike snorted angrily, glaring. Larsen 
goggled. Reluctantly, they all raised 
their hands. The lawman strode over 
to them and disarmed them, thrusting 
the guns under his belt. 

Dr. Wall was snarling: “The evi¬ 
dence is overwhelming against you, 
Rogers. Henderson has admitted that 
you threatened him two days in suc¬ 
cession, though he hesitated to accuse 
you of robbin’ his safe last night. 
We’ve also learned that you beat up 
several lumberjacks yesterday and as 
much as accused them of robbin’ your 
safe out here at the ranch night before 
last. You implied you would get re¬ 
venge. If your safe here really was 
robbed and you think lumberjacks did 
it, what would be more natural than 
that you would get revenge and the 
amount of your own lost money back 
by robbin’ the lumber company’s 
safe?” 

“An’ leavin’ them gloves thar is the 
clincher,” the sheriff said. “Thar ain’t 
no doubt about it.” 

“The gloves, aside from your name 
being on them, are double evidence,” 
Wall added, “for only an amateur 
criminal would be careless or nervous 
enough to go off and leave evidence 
like that at the scene of the crime.” 

The sheriff glared around at all five 
Rocking R men in turn. 

“I can’t legally arrest any o’ the 
rest o’ you, owin’ to lack o’ evidence,” 
the lawman bellowed importantly. “So 
we’re takin’ jist young Rogers hyar 
in to the calaboose. Fer all we know, 
some o’ the rest o’ you was along to 
help him. We’ll find that out later. 
Meanwhile, time’s a-wastin’.” He 
turned to his companions. “Let’s git 
goin’.” 

“You pot-bellied whiskey barrel!” 
Soogan glowered irately. “If I find 
out yo’re in on this frame-up. I’ll fix 
you for a hospital permanent!” 

“Keep yore tongue civil to the law!” 
the sheriff roared. “I’ll run you in, too, 
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ifn I hear another belch out o’ yuh! 
Jist to make shore you don’t git any 
brave ideas, we’re takin’ yore smoke 
poles to town with us. You c’n call 
fer ’em at my office next time you come 
to town, but they’ll be unloaded, an’ 
yore ca’tridge belts better be empty, 
too!” The lawman turned to Deputy 
Akers. “Go down an’ saddle this young 
hairpin’s hoss an’ fetch it up, Ed.” 

F IVE minutes later Rand Rogers, 
mounted on his buckskin and with 
his hands cuffed together behind him, 
was headed up the lane and toward 
town and jail. Dr. Wall rode ahead 
of him, the sheriff and the gaunt deputy 
behind. 

The brutal suddenness of this latest 
development had temporarily stunned 
Rand. A great deal of strife, bad luck 
and downright viciousness had come 
into his life these past few days—but 
this seemed to be the crowner. 

Certainly it was as Wall had stated 
so triumphantly: the evidence was 
heavy against Rand. Those gloves 
and the circumstances surrounding 
them would, no doubt, convince even a 
jury of his friends—and Sheriff Zim¬ 
merman would make sure that none 
of Rand’s friends got on any jury. 

Back on the ranchhouse porch 
Rocky, Soogan, Mike and Larsen were 
staring after him, Rand knew. And 
he knew how helpless they felt at the 
moment, dazed and taken aback, and 
angry. 

Who had stolen the gloves from the 
library? The man who wore those log¬ 
gers’ shoes, no doubt, the man who had 
robbed the ranchhouse safe and killed 
Pablo. 

It made little difference to Rand 
Rogers. He realized with a hot surge 
of anger that it was evidence that 
counted with the law. 


What kind of sinister jinx is rodding the Rock¬ 
ing R? Will Rand be able to clear himself 
with the law? Who is the smooth-voiced man? 
There’ll be further thrilling developments in 
the next installment of this dramatic story 
of the early West. Don’t miss the next, issue 
of Western Story! 
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